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^'TOO   GOOD   FOR  HIM." 


CHAPTER  I. 

MR.  HALKETT   SHOWS   HIMSELF   IN   HIS   TRUE 

COLOURS. 

But  a  few  hours  before^  Mr.  Halkett  had  been 
seated  at  a  cosy  little  dinner  in  his  chambers^  in 
company  with  young  Lawton  of  the  Inner 
Temple  and  Lizzie  Ashton — Lizzie  Ashton^  who 
was  becoming  more  careless  every  day^  and  im- 
perilling her  fair  fame  by  such  imprudent  acts^ 
as  dining  with  young  men  in  their  bachelor 
rooms.  The  hour  was  seven^  and  the  meal  had 
already  advanced  to  the  stage  of  being  half  over. 
The  cheese  and  celery  were  on  'the  table,  but 
the  port  wine  and  walnuts  were  yet  to  com e^  and 
the  sociable  three  had  intended  to  sit  over  their 
dessert  for  as  long  a  time  as  the  whole  dinner 
had  occupied.  Lizzie  Ashton  was  in  high 
spirits,   so  was  young    Lawton^  who  had  long 
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"too  good  for  him/' 


looked  on  her  with  a  favourable  eye,  and  had 
been  made  supremely  happy  that  afternoon  by  her 
acceptance  of  some  trifling  trinket  at  his  hands 
and  promising  that  she  would  wear  it  always 
for  his  sake.  Of  course  that  little  promise  was 
just  between  him  and  her^  there  was  not  the  least 
necessity  for  telling  Mr.  Halkett  anything  about 
it — indeed,  it  was  no  concern  of  his — how  should 
it  be  ?  the  locket  and  chain  were  inside  Lizzie 
Ashton's  dress,  and  the  words  with  which  they  had 
been  placed  there  inside  Mr.  Lawton's  heart,  and 
Mr.  Halkett  was  as  cognisant  of  the  one  fact  as  of 
the  other.  How  should  he  guess  why  the  young 
man's  eyes  were  so  glowing  on  this  particular 
evening,  his  manner  so  gallant  and  attentive,  his 
voice  so  seductively  low  ?  it  was  the  usual  thing 
to  happen  to  the  eyes  and  manners  and  voices  of 
those  men  who  lingered  in  the  company  of  Lizzie 
Ashton,  for  that  she  possessed  charms,  and  win- 
ning charms  too,  for  some  people,  I  think  I 
have  made  plain  enough  to  you  already.  Even 
had  it  been  anvthini;'  out  of  the  common  wav,  1 
scarcely  think  Mr.  Halkett  would  have  observed 
it  that  night,  for  he  was  not  in  good  spirits  him- 
self. He  had  not  been  in  good  spirits  on  and 
off  for  the  last  two  months,  and  he  had  had  to 
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endure  a  great  deal  of  banter  in  consequence  from 
his  lively  friends.  They  insisted  now  that  it  was 
the  death  of  his  grandmother  that  had  so  cut  him 
up^  and  Halkett  let  them  maintain  the  assertion. 

"  No  disgrace,  if  it  was  so,"  he  said,  almost 
rudely.  "  She  was  a  better  woman,  Lizzie,  than 
you'll  ever  be." 

"  I  didn't  say  she  wasn't,"  replied  poor  Lizzie, 
to  whom  the  mention  of  better  women  struck 
home  sometimes  with  a  sudden  pang.  "If  I 
live  to  be  a  grandmother,  I  mean  to  be  re- 
spectable too." 

"  Easier  said  than  done,"  was  trembling  upon 
Halkett's  lips,  when  a  sharp,  sudden  rap  at  the 
door  startled  them  all  into  silence. 

"Who  the  deuce  can  that  be?"  he  exclaimed. 
"  Some  bothering  dun,  I  suppose.  Come,  Lizzie, 
you  cut." 

Miss  Ashton  seemed  to  be  accustomed  to 
"  cutting,"  for  she  jumped  up  from  her  seat  at 
table,  and  ran  at  once  through  the  folding - 
doors  into  the  next  room,  vvhich  was  Mr. 
Halkett's  bedroom,  where,  not  entirely  shut- 
ting them  after  her,  she  remained,  with  her 
face  closely  pressed  against  the  chink  which 
she  had  left. 
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As  soon  as  she  was  safely  housed,  Mr.  Hal- 
kett  went  to  the  door  and  opened  it.  Ashe  did 
so  he  started  backward. 

''  Good  Heavens,  Eeverdon !  is  that  you  ? 
What  brings  you  here?" 

"  I  want  to  have  a  few  words  with  you,  Hal- 
kett,"  said  Rex,  walking  past  him  into  the  room, 
and  then,  perceiving  Lawton,  he  removed  his  hat. 
^'  I  didn't  know  you  had  company.  I'm  sorry 
to  interrupt  you,  but  my  business  won't  wait." 

Halkett  had  grown  very  white  when  he  first 
met  the  sight  of  Rex  Eeverdon's  closely  knit 
brows,  and  knew  that  something  serious  was  the 
matter.  Now  he  followed  him  to  the  table  and 
tried  to  carry  off  his  discomfiture  by  an  attempt 
at  gaiety. 

"  I'll  attend  to  you  with  the  greatest  of  plea- 
sure, my  dear  fellow ;  but  you'll  sit  down  and 
have  a  glass  of  wine  first.  Let  me  introduce 
you  to  my  friend  Lawton." 

Eex  bowed  slightly,  but  he  made  no  effort  to 
sit  down. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  disturb  Mr.  Lawton,"  he  said, 
gravely,  '*^  but  I  shall  not  detain  you  long, 
Halkett." 

Mr.  Lawton   immediately  rose,   and  begging 
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Mr.  Eeverdon  not  to  mention  it^  said  he  would 
run  down  to  his  own  rooms  for  half  an  hour,  until 
the  interview  was  completed. 

'^  Nonsense^  man  !"  cried  Halkett.  "  Sit  down 
again.  Why,  hang  it,  Eeverdon,  surely  your 
business  cannot  be  of  so  pressing  a  nature  that 
it  can't  wait  for  a  little  while.  Let's  finish  our 
dinners  in  peace  first." 

'^  You'll  think  me  very  importunate/'  said 
Eex,  '^  but  I  must  ask  you  to  attend  to  me  at 
once^  Halkett.  I  have  but  one  question  to  ask 
you^  and  then  my  business  is  over  ;  but  I  must 
have  an  immediate  answer." 

Eex's  face  looked  very  stern  and  grave ; 
Halkett's,  pale  and  nervous^  though  he  tried  to 
be  debonair  through  it  all ;  and  Lawton^  not 
liking  the  aspect  of  things^  insisted  upon  leaving 
the  friends  to  themselves. 

''  You  must  allow  me  to  have  my  own  way^ 
Halkett/'  he  said^  in  answer  to  that  gentleman's 
renewed  entreaty  that  he  would  not  move. 
^^  When  Mr.  Eeverdon's  business  is  settled^  he 
can  let  me  know  as  he  goes  out^  and  then  I  will 
return^  if  you  wish  it."  But  there  was  some- 
thing in  both  the  men's  looks  which  made  Mr. 
Lawton  think,  and  with  justice,  that  it  was  pro- 
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bable  that  the  festivities  for  that  evening  were 
closed. 

Lizzie  Ashton^  from  her  look-out  between  the 
folding-doors^  noticed  that  as  soon  as  ^Ir.  Law- 
ton  had  taken  his  departure,  Rex  Reverdon,  still 
standing,  drew  closer  to  the  man  he  called  his 
'^  friend,"  and  that  Ilalkett  seemed  to  cower 
])eneath  his  glance,  although  there  was  a  mixture 
of  defiance  and  malice  in  the  look  with  which  he 
returned,  it. 

"  Halkett,"  said  Rex,  ^^  my  visit  here  is  ex- 
plained in  a  very  few  words.  There  has  been  a 
mistake  somewhere,  I  think  ;  at  least,  I  can  sup- 
pose it  to  be  nothing  but  a  mistake.  I  had  a 
writ  served  on  me  this  afternoon,  by  Issachar." 

Halkett  had  felt  certain  of  what  was  coming, 
directly  he  had  seen  Rex's  pale,  stern  face  in  his 
door-way.  He  had  known  it  would  come, 
sooner  or  later ;  but  he  had  scarcely  expected  it 
so  soon  as  this.  Why,  the  three  months  was 
only  up  yesterday.  He  had  intended  to  be  well 
out  of  the  way  before  affairs  came  to  a  crisis,  but 
as  it  had  fallen  out  otherwise,  the  only  thing  to 
be  done  was  to  put  a  bold  face  on  the  n.iatter 
and  brave  it  out. 

"  Well — "  he  said,  sitting  down  in  his  chair 
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again^  though  Eex  was  still  standing  and  looking 
at  the  other^  coolly. 

^^  Well/'  repeated  Eex,  ''  you  know  ivliat  for, 
Halkett,  without  my  telling  you.  Has  that 
money  never  been  paid  ?  You  told  me  at  the 
time  that  you  were  certain  of  receiving  it  iji  a 
few  weeks." 

''  Money  !"  replied  Halkett.  ^^  What  money  ? 
You're  talking  riddles  to  me,  Eeverdon." 

'^  It's  no  good  beating  about  the  bush,  Halkett, 
and  I  must  say  I  didn't  expect  it  of  you  either. 
When  I  put  my  name  to  that  bill  for  two  thou- 
sand pounds  for  you,  didn't  you  tell  me  that 
you  were  certain  of  getting  the  money  within  a 
few  weeks,  and  that  it  was  a  mere  matter  of  form  ?" 

Mr.  Halkett  gave  a  kind  of  light,  pitying- 
laugh,  as  if  his  friend  was  a  little  mad,  or  a 
little  drunk,  or  a  great  fool. 

^^  I  wish  you'd  sit  down,  Eeverdon,  and  ex- 
plain yourself  a  little  more  clearly.  I  really 
don't  know  what  you're  talking  about." 

At  this,  all  the  veins  in  Eex's  fair  forehead 
stood  out  in  sudden  darkness,  his  blue  eyes 
flashed  almost  black  with  rage,  the  colour 
mounted  painfully  into  his  face,  and  his  voice 
trembled  with  excitement. 
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"  Are  you  playing  with  me,  Mr.  Halkett,  or 
do  you  think  I  am  a  man  to  stand  insult 
quietly  ?  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you 
have  entirely  forgotten  that  I  signed  a  bill  for 
you,  at  Wimbledon,  three  months  ago,  for  the 
sum  I  mentioned,  and  that  the  words  I  have 
repeated  passed  between  us  at  the  time  T 

"  Most  entirely.  I've  put  my  name  to  plenty 
of  bills  for  yourselfj  in  days  gone  by,  but  I  never 
asked  a  friend  yet  to  sign  for  me.  You're  think- 
ing of  somebody  else,  perhaps." 

''  You  don't  remember  coming  to  me  at 
Wimbledon  last  November,  when  you  were 
afraid  of  being  arrested  ;  and  walking  up  and 
down  my  dressing-room  whilst  I  was  dressing  ; 
and  my  signing  the  bill  at  the  same  time — a 
bill  for  two  thousand  pounds — which  you  said 
you  had  sent  to  your  father  on  the  occasion  of 
your  sisters'  marriages,  and  that  he  had  promised 
to  repay  you  before  ?  you  don't  remember  this, 
Halkett  ?" 

*'  I  have  told  vou  before,  mv  dear  Iicverdon, 
that  I  do  not.  You  may  have  obliged  some- 
body else  in  the  same  way,  or  this  may  be  a 
little  chimera  of  an  over-heated  brain.  Have 
you  been  drinking  this  afternoon  ?" 
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^^  Do  you  want  me  to  fell  you  where  you 
stand^  Halkett  ?"  replied  Rex^  his  muscular 
frame  shaking  with  his  rage,  "  or  to  call  you — 
what  I  would  have  called  myself  first^  yesterday 
— a  scoundrel  ?" 

"  You  can  call  me  what  you  like,  my  dear 
fellow/'  returned  Halkett^  as  he  helped  himself 
to  wine,  although  the  unsteady  manner  in  which 
he  did  so  proved  that  his  calmness  was  only 
assumed,  "  or  you  may  knock  me  down^  if  you 
choose^  but  you  can't  alter  facts.  I  wish  you'd 
sit  down  yourself  and  be  a  little  less  violent^  for 
I  should  like  to  argue  this  matter  with  you. 
You  assert  that  you  put  your  name  to  a  bill 
for  two  thousand  pounds  for  me^  three  months 
ago.  Now  let  us  just  look  at  things  in  a  calm 
and  reasonable  light :  if  you  did  so^  where's  my 
receipt  for  the  money  ?" 

As  Kex  heard  these  words  drop  deliberately 
one  after  another  from  the  false  mouth  of  his 
''  friend/'  he  started.  He  started  at  first  as 
people  start  when  bad  news  is  communicated  to 
them  too  suddenly.  That  receipt !  he  had 
never  received  it — as  I  told  you  before.  The 
sending  of  it  had  been  delayed  on  Mr.  Halkett's 
part^  from  day  to  day ;  and  when  Rex  remem- 
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bered  the  omission,  his  own  pride,  and  his  fear 
lest  his  "  friend  "  would  suppose  he  doubted  his 
honour,  would  forbid  his  asking  for  it.  And  as 
the  months  went  on,  and  Eex  heard  nothing 
more  about  the  bill,  he  concluded  the  money 
had  been  paid  ;  Halkett  had  said  that  a  few 
weeks  w^ould  see  matters  settled,  and  if  he  had 
not  received  the  money,  he  would  certainly  have 
informed  him  ;  so  Rex  Reverdon,  in  his  own 
honesty,  thought.  But  he  proved  to  have  been 
bitterly  mistaken  ;  not  only  on  account  of  the 
loss  to  himself.  The  bitterest  thing  of  all  in 
this  world  ;  harder  than  the  loss  of  wealth,  or 
health,  or  friends,  is  the  discovery  that  one 
whom  vou  have  loved  and  trusted  has  deceived 
you  ;  that  what  you  thought  all  truth,  towards 
at  least  yourself,  has  been  one  great  falsehood 
from  beginning  to  end.  This  was  the  pain  Hex 
Reverdon  had  to  bear,  when  the  words  dropped 
from  Henry  Halkett's  mouth,  "  Where's  my 
receipt  for  the  money  ?"  This  was  the  shock 
that  made  the  light  fade  out  of  his  angry  eyes ; 
the  corners  of  his  mouth  droop  ;  the  uplifled 
hand  drop  nerveless  to  his  side.  He  had 
loved  this  man,  after  the  fashion  of  men's  love 
for  their  own  sex.      He  had   believed  in   him, 
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trusted  him  always^  been  ready  to  do  anything 
for  him,  and  to  uphold  him  behind  his  back  to 
the  very  endth.  And  this  was  his  return  ! 
^^  Where's  my  receipt  for  the  money  ?" 
With  those  words  his  faith  in  man  seemed  to 
pale  and  fade  away ;  his  hold  upon  the  world  to 
loosen;  his  spirit  to  turn  inwards,  and  cry, 
'^  There  is  no  truth  in  friendship,  no  help^ 
since  Halkett  has  turned  traitor." 

He  felt  all  this^ — but  he  had  not  the  time  to 
think  it  over.  As  he  stood  confronting  what  had 
been  his  ^^  friend/'  after  those  cruel  words  which 
had  killed  the  belief  in  so  much  that  was  good 
and  beautiful  in  Rex's  breast  had  escaped  him^ 
his  eyes  calmly  meeting  the  dark  looks  of  Hal- 
kett's^  searching  him  through  and  through^  until 
the  other's  dropped  beneath  his  gaze ;  Lizzie 
Ash  ton,  watching  the  two  attentively  through  her 
chink  in  the  folding-doors^  thought  that  Rex 
looked  like  a  king^  and  Halkett,  like  a  slave. 
Still  more  so  when,  his  first  excitement  over, 
Rex  dropped  into  a  chair^  and  with  his  head 
buried  in  his  hands^  said — '^  God  forgive  you, 
Halkett."  Then  there  was  deep  silence  for  a 
few  moments,  only  broken  by  one  or  two  gasping 
sobs  from  the  injured  man,  given  to  the  memory 
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of  the  affection  which  had  just  died.  Only  for 
a  few  moments ;  at  the  end  of  that  time^  Rex 
Reverdon  was  erect  again^  looking  none  the  less 
proud  for  having  given  way  to  that  heaven-born 
weakness  ;  but  when  he  spoke,  his  voice  was 
entirely  changed ;  it  was  cold^  constrained,  and 
very  dignified. 

^^  Halkett,"  he  said,  "'  your  last  words  need 
no  reply  of  mine,  your  own  conscience  will 
supply  it  to  you.  They  have  served^  however, 
to  show  me  your  intentions.  It  is  no  use  my 
wasting  more  time  here.  If  it  had  been  any 
man  but  you,  that  had  behaved  to  me  with  such 
unmitigated  scoundrelism,  I  wouldn't  have  lefl 
him  unmarked  in  this  room  to-night ;  but  no 
blows,  not  blood  itself,  could  wipe  out  the  injury 
I  have  received  from  you  this  day.  You  have 
taken  a  base  advantage  of  my  credulity  and  trust 
in  your  honour ;  but  it  is  the  last  time  you  will 
have  the  opportunity.  I  s})are  you,  to-night ; 
but  don't  let  me  meet  you  in  tliis  life  again  ;  or 
I  will  not  answer  for  the  consequences." 

He  did  not  remind  him  of  the  worldly  iniurv 
wdiich  would  accrue  to  himself;  he  never  told 
him  that,  not  having  the  money  to  pay  the  bill 
with,  arrest  must  follow  the  issuing  of  that  writ. 
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Halkett  had  done  him  so  much  greater  a  harm 
that  day  than  the  loss  of  any  money,  or  an 
arrest  of  any  number  of  months'  standing  could 
be,  that  it  was  not  worth  the  while  of  his  noble 
nature  to  reproach  him  with  the  lesser  evil. 

As  the  last  words  issued  from  his  lips,  he  took 
up  his  hat,  and  left  the  room — left  it  without 
another  look,  either  of  reproach  or  anger.  What 
was  there  left  for  him  to  look  at  ?  The  room 
was  virtually  empty  to  him  ;  the  friend  he  had 
loved  and  trusted  had  gone  from  him  for  ever. 
Only  a  scoundrel  remained  there,  whose  name 
henceforward  he  should  consider  it  beneath  his 
lips  to  form. 

As  the  door  closed  behind  him  with  a  heavy 
slam,  Lizzie  Ashton  came  forth  from  her  hiding- 
place,  her  cheeks  all  a-flame,  and  her  looks 
indignant  at  the  interview  to  which  she  had  been 
a  witness.  Halkett  had  forgotten  her  presence 
in  the  other  room,  and  as  she  surprised  him, 
gazing  moodily  upon  the  spot  just  vacated  by  his 
injured  friend,  he  almost  started. 

*^I  had  forgotten  you,  Lizzie,"  he  said. 

^^Hadvou?"  she  returned:  *'it's  more  than 
I  have  you.  What  have  you  got  to  say  for 
vourst  ^  now,   Mr.   Halkett  ?     Yours  is  a  safe 
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honour  to  confide  in.  I  shall  take  advantage  of 
it  next  time  I  want  a  trusty  friend." 

"  Wliat  do  you  mean  ?"  he  rejoined^  angrily. 
"You  heard,  I  suppose,  what  I  said  to  Eeverdon. 
It's  a  mistake  on  his  part;  he's  been  drinking, 
or  something  of  the  sort." 

"  A  mistake  /"  she  repeated^  scornfully  ;  *^  it 
may  serve  your  purpose  to  say  so  when  you  try 
to  dupe  your  best  friend ;  but  you  must  go  on 
another  tack  with  me,  Mr.  Halkett.  I  thought 
you  promised  me  you  wouldn't  fleece  him." 

"What  on  earth  was  I  to  do?"  almost 
whined  Halkett^  in  his  endeavours  to  excuse  him- 
self to  the  angry  woman  who  stood  before  him. 
"I  must  have  had  monev,  or  I  should  have 
been  arrested  myself.  I  did  write  to  my  father 
to  advance  me  the  sum,  but  he  couldn't ;  it 
wasn't  my  fliult." 

"And  what  about  the  two  thousand  you  lent 
to    your    father   yourself?  when    is  that   forth- 


coming ?" 


"  Oh !  that  was  a  little  ruse,  I  allow."  said 
Halkett.  "  Come,  Lizzie,  it's  not  so  bad  as  vou 
would  wish  to  make  out.  Reverdon's  got  lots 
of  money ;  he  will  just  pay  it  out  of  his  capital, 
and  there  will  be  an  end  of  it.    He'll  make  it  up 
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some  way  by-and-by,   but  it  would  have  been 
the  ruin  of  me." 

'^  And  you  don't  think  about  losing  his  friend- 
ship, then  ;  I  suppose  that  goes  for  nothing  in  the 
scale." 

^'  Well !  there  are  as  good  men  as  him  in  the 
world,  Lizzie ;  and  if  there  were  not^  it  makes 
little  difference  to  me^  as  long  as  one  woman 
remains."  And  he  attempted  some  little  gal- 
lantry with  her,  but  she  repulsed  him  with 
scorn. 

^^  What  do  you  intend  to  do  ?"  she  said 
shortly.  "  You're  not  going  to  stay  here,  I 
suppose." 

Now  Mr.  Halkett  was  very  well  aware  of 
what  he  was  going  to  do,  but  he  had  no  wish  to 
communicate  his  plans  just  at  present  to  Miss 
Ashton,  so  he  said  : 

^^  Why  not?" 

'^  Why  not  ?"  she  repeated  ;  ^'^  why,  because 
your  name  will  be  a  by-word,  in  another  twelve 
hours,  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
London,  and  I  don't  suppose  you  will  like 
that^  although  I  should  think  you  were  accus- 
tomed to  a  good  deal  of  mild  execration  from 
various  quarters  already." 
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Pie  didn't  like  her  sneers,  but  he  took  no 
notice  of  them^  his  object  just  now  was  to  con- 
ciliate her,  and  to  get  her  home. 

"  Well,  Lizzie/'  he  said,  ^'  perhaps  I  may 
leave  town,  and  perhaps  I  may  not ;  at  all  events, 
I'll  talk'  it  over  with  you  to-morrow.  What 
time  will  be  convenient  for  you  to  see  me  ?" 

"  Why  not  to-night  ?"  she  asked. 

^^  Because  I  have  business  which  cannot  be  put 
off  for  to-night,  and  I  was  just  going  to  ask,  if 
I  should  get  a  cab  and  take  you  home  first :  or 
perhaps  Lawton  would  do  it ;  only  of  course, 
Lizzie,  I  needn't  tell  you  that  this  little  breeze 
between  Reverdon  and  myself  must  be  kept 
quiet^  for  the  present." 

"  You  seem  very  anxious  to  get  rid  of  me," 
she  said,  in  answer. 

"  No,  I  never  am  that,"  he  replied  ;  "  only 
my  business,  to-night,  won't  wait." 

*^  Like  poor  Kex's,"  she  returned.  '^  Well,  I'll 
go  home,  then,  to  accommodate  you,  Ilalkctt." 

She  knew  he  was  deceiving  her,  and  that 
he  was  hatching  plans  in  his  head  unconnected 
with  herself  lie  was  not  afraid  of  her  betray- 
ing his  secret  to  a  stranger,  and  therefore  he 
confided  her  to  the  guardianship  of  Mr.  Lawton 
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for  her  journey  home^  a  charge  which  that 
gentleman  was  only  too  pleased  to  accept. 
But  before  she  left  the  chambers^  Miss  Ashton 
contrived  to  get  speech  of  the  same  old  woman 
who  had  attended  on  poor  little  Lucy  when  she 
took  tea  there^  and  often  performed  similar 
offices  for  Lizzie  Ashton.  Slipping  half-a- 
crown  into  her  hand,  she  whispered  to  her  to 
come  up  to  her  address  in  the  Strand^  either 
that  evening^  or  early  the  next  morning^  as  she 
wanted  to  speak  to  her  on  particular  business, 
which  the  woman  promised  she  would  do. 

"  Whatever  plans  he  may  have  in  his  head/' 
she  thought  to  herself,  as  she  drove  home^  '^  I 
will  outwit  them  as  far  as  it  may  tend  to  my 
own  benefit.  Mr.  Halkett  will  not  manage  to 
get  quit  of  me  quite  so  easily  as  he  has  done  of 
that  poor  dear  Eex.  I'd  outwit  him,  if  only 
to  take  revenge  on  him  for  the  way  in  which  he 
has  behaved  this  night." 

Which  meditations^  though  very  interesting 
to  the  lady  herself,  made  her  so  absent  and 
reserved,  in  comparison  with  what  she  had  been 
before,  with  young  Lawton,  that  that  gentleman 
could  only  suppose  that  Halkett  had  made  a 
discovery  of  their  incipient  flirtation,  and  been 
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already  administering  cautions  to  Miss  Ashton  on 
the  subject,  which  supposition  was  further  con- 
firmed on  their  arrival  at  the  lady's  apartments, 
by  her  summarily  dismissing  him  at  the  door 
with  a  brief  "  good-night,"  and  a  few  words  to 
the  effect  that  she  had  so  much  to  do  that 
evening,  that  she  couldn't  ask  him  to  walk  in  ; 
which  last  blow  sent  Mr.  Lawton  home  in  a 
most  despondent  and  unhappy  frame  of  mind, 
and  with  a  strong  inclination  to  punch  some- 
body's head,  even  his  dear  friend,  Mr.  Halkett's, 
if  he  couldn't  find  any  one  better. 

And  in  the  meanwhile.  Rex  Reverdon  was 
journeying  towards  his  home,  with  anything  but 
enviable  feelings,  as  he  remembered  that  he  had 
to  break  the  news  of  his  impending  arrest  to  his 
wife.  Now  that  it  was  too  late,  he  felt  what  a  fool 
he  had  made  of  himself,  and  for  the  old  failing 
too — the  impossibility  of  saying  "No."  The 
money  was  not  his  own,  he  should  have  remem- 
bered that ;  he  had  no  right,  on  his  wife's 
account  to  lend,  even  as  a  "  matter  of  form," 
(what  a  mockery  those  words  seemed  to  him, 
now !),  without  taking  a  proper  receipt  in  ex- 
change. But  then  he  had  trusted  him  so.  Yes  ! 
as  the  thought  of  lion:   much  he    had   trusted 
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flashed  across  poor  Rex's  mind,  and  how  much 
he  had  been  deceived,  the  softening  influence, 
which  the  first  knowledge  of  that  deception  had 
had  upon  him,  passed  away,  and  in  its  place  he 
could  only  remember  the  injury  he  had  sus- 
tained : — remember  it,  with  a  heaving  breast, 
and  a  clenched  fist,  and  feel  as  if  his  hand  was 
against  every  man's,  and  every  man's  hand  against 
him.  Who  loved  him,  out  of  all  the  world  ? 
His  mother.  Pearl  Ashton,  Halkett,  had  all 
dropped,  as  it  were,  and  crumbled  away  beneath 
his  feet,  at  the  very  time  he  had  needed  their 
help,  comfort,  or  assistance  most.  Gabriel  had 
loved  him  once,  better  than  any  one  else,  but 
even  Gabriel  had  grow^i  to  love  Isobel  better 
than  him  ;  he  could  see  it  plainly,  he  had  seen  it, 
not  without  a  degree  of  jealousy,  for  months 
past.  As  for  Isobel  herself,  w^ho  had  appeared 
at  one  time  so  loving  and  devoted  to  his  every 
want,  she  positively  shunned  him  now,  so  he 
imagined,  though  she  often  wept  over  an  idea  as 
foolish  respecting  himself.  But  as  these  various 
thoughts  passed  through  the  mind  of  Rex,  they 
hardened  him.  He  had  tried  to  love  them  all, 
so  he  told  himself,  and  they  wouldn't  be  loved  ; 
it  was  no  use  thinking  about  it  any  more,  there 
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was  no  such  thing  as  love  in  the  world.  He 
had  made  a  fool  of  himself,  and  he  must  suffer 
for  it.  No  need  to  make  a  greater,  by  hum- 
bling himself  before  his  wife,  and  acknowledging 
he  had  been  in  the  wrong  to  risk  her  money. 
She  would  most  likely  take  advantage  of  it,  by 
turning  round  upon  him ;  women  had  no  middle 
course,  they  either  were  your  tyrants  or  your 
slaves,  and  he  had  no  notion  of  a  woman  assum- 
ing the  rule  over  him.  Besides  which,  it  was 
his  own  money  after  all.  What  was  hers  was  his, 
and  he  was  answerable  to  no  one  for  what  he  did 
with  his  own.  Occupied  by  thoughts  like  these, 
wrung  from  him  by  his  pain  and  urgent  want  of 
sympathy,  Kex  Eeverdoii  approached  his  home 
in  no  happy  humour.  His  wife  was  in-doors, 
for  she  had  not  been  well  lately,  and  the  cold 
weather  tried  her  strength,  so  she  seldom  went 
out  in  the  evening.  She  was  sitting  reading  be- 
fore the  fire  in  the  dining-room,  and  though  she 
looked  up  with  a  smile  as  he  entered,  and  said, 
"  Well,  Rex"  she  did  not  spring  to  welcome  him 
as  she  used  to  do  in  the  first  days  of  their 
married  life,  when  they  lived  at  Paris  together. 
"I've  got  a  piece  of  news  for  you,  Isobel,'*  he 
said,  abruptly,  as  he  came  up  to   the  fireplace 
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and  stood  before  it,  warming:  himself.  "  I  don't 
know  whether  you'll  call  it  good  news  or  bad. 
You're  going  to  get  rid  of  me  for  a  time." 

She  thought,  perhaps,  he  had  received  some 
invitation  into  the  country,  and  expressed  no 
surprise. 

"  Where  are  you  going  to,  Rex  ?  Down  to 
your  grandfather's  ?" 

^^  No ;  not  quite  so  far  as  that^  my  dear^ 
though  it  may  lead  me  a  little  farther  in  time, 
perhaps.  I'm  going  into  the  Queen's  Bench, 
Isobel.     I  shall  be  arrested  in  a  few  days." 

She  neither  exclaimed  nor  cried  out,  for  she 
was  a  woman  not  given  to  expressing  her  deepest 
emotions  by  words^  but  she  grew  excessively 
pale^  and  her  hand  grasped  the  side  of  the  arm- 
chair in  which  she  sat. 

^^  Eeginald,  you  are  not  in  earnest !"  she  said, 
presently. 

''  Never  was  more  so  in  my  life,"  he  rejoined, 
with  an  attempt  at  laughter.  ^^I'm  regularly  m 
for  it,  Isobel.  I  signed  my  name  to  a  bill  for 
two  thousand  pounds^  for  a  friend,  about  three 
months  back,  and  he  has  left  me  to  pay  it,  as  a 
return  for  my  kindness." 

''  But  you  hold  his  receipt  ?"  said  Isobel,  who 
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was  sufficiently  a  woman  of  business  to  know  it 
was  the  usual  thing  to  do. 

I  took  none,"  he  rejoined,  carelessly. 
And  the  friend  is  Mr.  Halkett  ?"  said  Isobel, 
hastily. 

"  Who  told  you  so  ?"  he  asked. 

"  I  guessed  it,"  she  said.  ^^  I  mistrusted  that 
man  from  the  commencement." 

^^  It's  more  than  I  did/'  answered  Rex.  "  He 
has  proved  like  everybody  else  in  this  world, — 
worthless.  But  don't  let  us  talk  of  him.  I'd 
rather  forget  there  was  ever  such  a  person  in 
existence.  The  fact  remains,  that  I  shall  be 
arrested  in  the  course  of  ten  days." 

"  Never  !"  said  Isobel,  rising  from  her  chair 
in  her  excitement.  "  What,  for  two  thousand 
pounds.  Rex?  We  must  pay  it  out  of  the 
capital." 

"  We  can't  touch  the  capital,  Isobel ;  it's  tied 
down  too  securely." 

"Buf;  your  mother  will  lend  it,  will  she  not? 
Ask  her." 

At  the  mention  of  his  mother,  Bex's  face 
darkened.  His  last  appeal  to  her  -for  help  in 
his  distress  was  only  too  vividly  remembered 
by  him. 
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"  No^  by  Heavens^  I  won't !"  he  exclaimed, 
bringing  his  foot  down  with  a  vehement  stamp, 
'^  and  I  forbid  you  to  mention  the  subject  to  her, 
Isobel.  When  I'm  in  quod^  you  can  tell  her 
the  reason  of  my  non-appearance,  if  she  inquires, 
but  not  before." 

^^  But  how  is  it  to  be  paid  then,  Rex  ?" 

"  By  quarterly  instalments,  twenty-five  pounds 
a  quarter  (if  you  can  spare  so  much  from  your 
income),  by  which  means  wx  can  clear  it  off  in 
about  twenty  years,  more  or  less,  and  in  the 
meanwhile  I  may  have  grown  steadier.  The 
Queen's  Bench  is  a  splendid  place  to  live  in, 
I've  heard.  No  end  of  larks  going  on,  all  the 
year  round,  only  you  can't  get  any  pheasant 
shooting.  I  shall  be  out  again  in  twenty  years, 
Isobel." 

'^  Oh,  Bex  !  don't  talk  like  that.  You  know 
I  will  pay  off  the  debt  as  soon  as  ever  I  can." 

'^  Ah  !  I  suppose  you  will  be  ashamed  to  con- 
fess you've  got  a  husband  in  jail,  won't  you  ? 
Women  are  something  like  rats,  Isobel,  ain't 
they?  It's  their  fashion  to  desert  a  falling 
house.  I  suppose  I  shall  hardly  know  you 
again  when  I  come  out." 

And  although  it  was   quite  early,  he  took  up 
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his  bedroom  candlestick  and  walked  off  to  bed. 
She  stood  by  the  fire  where  he  had  left  her,  her 
tears  fast  dropping  upon  her  clasped  hands. 
Oh  !  if  he  wouldn't  speak  to  her  in  that  way, 
she  thought — if  he  would  only  be  in  earnest — it 
would  be  so  much  less  hard  to  bear.  She  felt  it 
deeply,  but  she  could  hardly  believe  it  yet  that  it 
was  true.  Her  Rex, — her  kind,  generous,  noble- 
hearted  Rex, — whom,  though  he  could  not  care 
for  her,  she  so  much  loved  and  cherished, 
dragged  off  to  a  prison,  like  any  common  man, 
any  low  thief  or  murderer.  For  Isobel,  with 
the  generality  of  her  sex,  had  very  strange 
notions  with  respect  to  the  incarceration  of  gen- 
tlemen for  debt,  and  pictured  her  husband  as 
being  treated  and  regarded  no  better  than  a 
felon.  He  would  not  let  her  try  to  save  him : 
he  had  forbidden  her  speaking  to  his  mother; 
but  she  must  make  one  attempt.  She  must  see 
Colonel  Clementon,  and  ask  his  advice:  for 
Colonel  Clementon,  our  hero's  quondam  guar- 
dian, had  been  nominated  one  of  the  trustees, 
sorely  against  his  will,  for  Isobel's  marriage 
settlement,  when  her  husband  had  had  the  deed 
altered  in  the  favour  of  herself  and  her  heirs. 
When  she  had  determined  upon  this,  she  felt 
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calmer.     So  dreadful  a  misfortune  could  never 
really  come  upon  them.      Colonel  Clementon, 
who  had  all  their  money  in  his  hands^  must  be 
able  to  do  something  to  help  them.     Soothed  by 
this  idea,  and  still  more  by  the  prayers  which 
she  sent  up  to  Heaven,  to  send  them  aid  in  their 
extremity,  Isobel  soon  followed  her  husband  to 
their  sleeping  apartment.     But  she  did  not  gain 
speech  of  him  again  that  night,  for  he  pretended 
to  be  asleep,  in  order  that  she  should  not  speak 
to  him  ;  and  though  Isobel   saw  plainly  through 
the  ruse,  she  would  not  let  him  know  it,  for 
fear  of  making  him  angry.     But  the  first  thing 
after  breakfast  the  next  morning,  she  went  up  to 
Spanish  Place,  to  consult  her  trustee  upon  the 
matter.     Rex  didn't  know  of  her  intention.     He 
was  quietly  smoking  in  the  dining-room  as  she 
slipped  out  of  the  hall  door,  and  if  he  had  seen 
her,  he  would  not  have  been   likely  to  inquire 
her   destination.     The  husband    and  wife  were 
too  much  separated  now  to  permit  them  to  ex- 
press  interest   in   each  other's  plans,  whatever 
they  really  felt. 

Isobel  easily  found  the  old  Colonel  at  home, 
at  that  early  hour.  He  was  still,  although  much 
aged  in  the  last  few  years,  so  much  of  a   beau 
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that  he  would  have  denied  admittance  to  any 
lady^  whilst  he  was  in  his  slippers  and  dressing- 
gown,  had  not  Isobel's  entreaty  to  see  him  at 
once  been  so  urgent,  and  her  presence  in 
Spanish  Place  at  all  such  an  unusual  occurrence, 
that  Colonel  Clementon  felt  there  must  be  some- 
thing serious  the  matter,  and  therefore  was 
forced  to  give  in.  As  soon  as  she  had  gained 
access  to  his  presence,  she  told  him  the  state  of 
the  case  in  a  very  few  words,  and  then  waited 
for  his  advice  upon  it.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I 
am  afraid  the  old  Colonel  did  not  at  first  quite 
believe  that  statement  about  signing  the  bill  for 
a  friend  and  taking  no  receipt  for  the  same.  It 
was  very  unlike  the  act  of  a  man  like  Eex 
E-everdon,  who  had  been  so  mixed  up  during  his 
lifetime  with  money  aifairs.  He  considered  it  a 
story  which  the  young  man  had  trumped  up,  to 
deceive  his  wife  with  regard  to  some  peccadillo 
or  extravagance  of  his  own.  The  poor  old 
Colonel  had  not  led  a  very  quiet  life  himself; 
he  knew  that  Eex  had  married  the  woman  before 
him  without  anv  great  amount  of  rcs^ard  for  her 
(most  of  Eex's  friends  had  found  that  out),  and 
his  private  opinion  was,  that  he  had  outrun  the 
constable  on  his  own  account,  and  given  his  wife 
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this  improbable  account  of  his  proceedings  as  a 
blind.  But  two  thousand  pounds  ;  it  was  a  large 
sura.  ^^  Too  bad^  altogether  too  bad  !"  the  old 
Colonel  thought^  as  he  pondered  over  the  state- 
ment which  Isobel  had  laid  before  him,  his  eyes 
upon  the  ground  and  his  fingers  up  to  his  nose ; 
yet  he  had  not  the  heart  to  tell  her  vvhat  he 
suspected.  She  looked,  though  careworn,  so 
pretty  and  so  interesting  as  she  sat  there  before 
him,  her  hands  clasped  together,  her  eyes  fixed 
upon  his  face,  in  earnest  suspense. 

"Too  bad  of  Rex,  too  bad  altogether,"  re- 
peated the  old  Colonel,  as  he  met  the  pleading 
look  of  those  sad  eyes  again. 

"  But  you  can  help  him,  Colonel  Clementon, 
can't  you  ?"   she  asked. 

"  How,  my  dear  lady  ?"  he  demanded  in  his 
turn. 

"  By  letting  us  have  the  money,  out  of  the 
principal ;  it's  very  little.  Colonel  Clementon, — 
only  two  thousand  out  of  thirty, — it  will  make 
scarcely  any  difference  to  our  income  ;  but  if  it 
did,  what  consequence  would  that  be,  compared 
to  my  husband's  being  arrested  ?" 

Colonel  Clementon  took  a  chair  opposite  to 
Isobel,  and  looked  her  well  in  the  face. 
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^*  My  dear  Mrs.  Keverdon/'  he  said,  "  I 
thought  I  had  a  better  woman  of  business  before 
me  than  your  words  imply.  Don't  you  know 
that  it  is  just  as  impossible  for  ine  to  touch  your 
principal,  even  to  save  your  lives,  as  it  would  be 
for  you  ?  When  Rex  had  the  marriage  settle- 
ment altered,  he  had  your  money  settled  upon 
you  and  your  heirs.  No  one  has  any  power  to 
touch  it.  It  belongs  to  your  children ;  unless 
you  die  without  issue^  in  which  case  you  may 
will  it  away ;  but  you  cannot  use  it  during  your 
lifetime.  If  Rex  had  left  the  deed  as  you 
designed  it,  it  would  have  been  a  very  different 
thing." 

"  Oh !  I  wish  he  had,  I  wish  he  had !" 
exclaimed  Tsobel,  almost  wringing  her  hands 
(though  I  must  say  I  never  saw  anybody  yet 
in  real  life  wring  their  hands)  in  her  distress. 

'^  I  don't  think  you  should  wish  so,  my  dear 
Mrs.  Reverdon,"  replied  Colonel  Clementon, 
"  and  I  don't  think  if  Rex  is  what  I  have  always 
taken  him  to  be,  that  he  would  wish  so  either. 
He  only  did  what  was  right  in  that  case,  and  in 
this  I  am  afraid  he  must  suffer  for  his  own  ex- 
travagance.    He  had  no  excuse  for  it." 

'*It    was    not    his     extravagance,    Colonel 
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Clementon/'  said  the  pcor  wife,  almost  angry, 
^^  it  was  his  generosity  to  a  dishonourable  man 
that  has  brought  him  into  this  trouble." 

The  old  gentleman  smiled,  but  no  more,  he 
didn't  quite  believe  that  story  yet. 

^^  Has  Rex  no  friends  to  help  him  out  of  his 
scrape,  Mrs.  Reverdon  ?" 

^^  None,  I  am  afraid,  for  he  has  forbidden  my 
speaking  to  Lady  Charlotte  about  it,  and  there 
is  no  one  else." 

^^  I  don't  think  it  would  be  of  any  use  troubling 
Lady  Charlotte  upon  the  subject,"  said  Colonel 
Clementon,  who  knew  that  lady  both  personally 
and  by  report.  ^^  1  am  unfortunately  unable 
to  offer  any  assistance  in  the  matter,  Mrs. 
Reverdon,  as  you  must  know,  and —  " 

^*^  Oh  !  I  am  quite  aware  of  that,"  she  answered 
hastily ;  ^^  but  what  is  to  be  done.  Colonel 
Clementon?  What  will  be  the  best  thing  to  do?" 

"  I  will  go  over  to  Wimbledon,  and  speak  to 
your  husband  myself,  Mrs.  Reverdon,  and  then 
I  shall  be  able,  perhaps,  to  tell  you  better.  If 
he  really  cannot  raise  the  money,  and  the  law 
takes  its  course,  the  only  thing  to  do  will  be  to 
pay  off  the  debt  as  soon  as  you  can  out  of  your 
income ;  come,  it  won't  take  long,  any  way," 
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added  the  old  man,  soothingly,  for  Isobel's 
face,  as  the  hopes  she  had  built  upon  this  inter- 
view dissolved,  looked  very  blank;  ^'^  they'll 
seize  your  effects^  you  know,  and  they'll  go  for  a 
^ood  deal." 

I  shouldn't  care  what  they  took,"  she  said  ; 
they  may  take  the  clothes  off  my  back,  if  they 
like,  if  they'd  only  leave  me  Rex.  Oh ! 
Colonel  Clementon,"  she  added^  in  a  burst  of 
distress,  as  she  got  up  and  clasped  the  old  man's 
arm,  ^^  do  save  him  from  being  arrested !  Do 
save  my  husband  from  such  a  disgrace !  I'd 
rather  work  for  my  own  bread — I'd  give  up 
everything  I  possess — every  shilling  of  our  next 
year's  income — if  you  could  only  save  him  from 
what  I  know  will  give  him  such  lasting  pain." 

Her  tearful  face  was  beaming  with  love  as 
she  mentioned  her  husband's  name ;  her  hands, 
clasped  nervously  over  his  arm,  tightened  their 
grasp  as  her  excitement  increased.  Colonel 
Clementon,  always  very  impressible  where  the 
fair  sex  was  concerned,  found  himself  almost 
ready  to  cry,  in  unison  with  the  grief-stricken 
woman  beside  him,  and  had  to  blow  his  nose 
several  times  before  he  could  answer  her  ques- 
tion and  maintain  his  dignity  at  the  same  time. 
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'^  Look  here,  my  dear/'  he  said^  dropping  his 
formal  address^  in  his  sympathy^  '^  I'll  be  over 
at  Wimbledon  this  afternoon^  and  I'll  do  all  I 
can  for  him,  you  may  rest  assured.  But  the 
interest  of  your  money  is  paid  quarterly^  and  we 
cannot  forestal  it.  But  now  you  go  back  to  your 
husband^  like  a  good  girl,  and  we'll  see  what 
can  be  done  this  afternoon." 

She  suffered  him  to  influence  her,  and  she 
went  home  like  '^  a  good  girl,"  which  means  like 
other  people,  and  without  going  into  hysterics  in 
the  train.  Colonel  Clementon  was  coming  in 
the  afternoon.  There  was  still  that  to  look 
forward  to,  and  against  all  hope,  she  tried  to 
persuade  herself  that  if  he  thought  it  worth 
while  to  go  down  to  Wimbledon  about^  there 
must  be  some  hope  somewhere. 

But  the  old  Colonel  knew  better.  His  medi- 
tations^ after  she  had  left  him,  were  anything 
but  favourable  to  her  cause. 

^^  She's  a  deuced  fine  woman,"  he  thought, 
*^  and  if  that  young  scamp  Rex  isn't  behaving 
well  to  her  he  ought  to  be  hung  for  it.  By 
George,  I  never  saw  such  a  hand  and  foot  as 
she  has  !  they  are  perfect  models  !  The  fellow 
who  would  let  such  a  hand  work  for  its  bread 
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ought  to  be  shot.  I  must  run  over  to  Wimbledon, 
as  1  promised  her,  but  if  what  she  says  is  true, 
it  can  be  of  no  use.  Rex  is  in  hot  water  again, 
and  he  must  pay  for  it.  The  law  doesn't  allow  a 
man  more  than  one  heiress  at  a  time." 
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CHAPTER  II. 

FROM   DOYER   TO    CALAIS. 

Poor  old  Nurse  and  Lucy,  and  two  black  boxes, 
were  at  the  London  Bridge  Station  punctually 
at  two  o'clock,  the  next  afternoon,  to  meet  Mr. 
Henry  Halkett,  as  he  had  desired.  For,  not- 
withstanding all  the  old  woman's  righteous  in- 
dignation at  her  nursling  being  ^^  shifted  off  to 
foreign  parts "  at  twelve  hours'  notice,  she  was 
in  reality  too  much  afraid  of  '^  Mr.  Henry  "  to 
dispute  his  will,  and  had  sat  up  the  whole  of  the 
preceding  night  to  pack  her  child's  boxes,  and 
mend  her  ^^  bits  of  things."  And  poor  little 
Lucy,  to  whom  the  impending  separation  from 
the  last  link  which  bound  her  to  Ealing,  where 
she  had  passed  so  many  happy,  innocent  days, 
had  come  with  a  very  sudden  wrench,  averred 
that  no  earthly  powers  could  make  her  sleep 
that  night,  and  had  sat  up  in  company  with  her 
VOL.   III.  D 
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nurse ;  and  here  she  was  at  the  railway  station, 
punctual  indeed,  but  with  a  very  pale  face,  and 
red  eyes,  looking  all  the  paler  and  redder  from 
contrast  with  her  heavy  crape  bonnet  and  veil. 
The  day  was  cuttingly  cold,  and  the  afternoon 
very  dark.  In  the  large  station -rooms  the  fires 
were  burning  bright,  and  the  gas  was  already 
lighted. 

^^  You  sit  down  by  the  fire,  my  precious 
lamb,"  urged  the  old  nurse  to  Lucy,  '^  for  you're 
all  of  a  tremble,  and  I'll  keep  a  look  out  for 
Mr.  Henry  (drat  him !),"  she  added,  sotto  voce, 
"  he's  sure  to  come  to  the  ladies'  waiting-room, 
the  very  first  thing." 

In  which  old  nurse  was  right,  for  a  very  few 
minutes  after,  Mr.  Halkett's  dark  eyes  and  hook 
nose  were  seen  peering  in  at  the  entrance  of 
that  sacred  place.  He  was  laden  with  travelling 
rugs  and  umbrellas,  and  seemed  in  a  great  hurry, 
and  not  the  best  of  tempers. 

"  Oh,  you're  here,  are  you  ?"  he  said,  as  the 
old  woman  dropped  him  a  curtsey.  "  Where 
are  your  boxes  ?" 

"  On  the  platform,  Sir.  The  porter  has 
labelled  them.  Only  two,  Sir,  a  black  trunk 
and  a  canvas-covered " 
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"All  right!"  he  answered,  shortly.  "I 
shall  be  ready  directly."  And  having  seen 
after  the  boxes,  Mr.  Halkett  turned  his  steps 
towards  the  refreshment-room.  It  was  bitterly 
cold ;  a  nip  of  brandy  would  do  him  good.  I 
scarcely  think  it  was  only  the  cold  that  made 
Mr.  Halkett  experience  every  now  and  then  an 
unpleasant  twinge  somewhere  about  the  region 
of  his  heart.  "  Curse  it !"  he  muttered  to  him- 
self, as  the  feeling  returned.  "  Why  the  deuce 
can't  I  forget  it  ?  It  was  the  only  thing  I  could 
do,  and  when  there  is  but  one  course  open  a 
man  has  no  choice.  Here,  give  me  some  brandy, 
will  you  ?"  he  said  to  the  young  lady  behind  the 
refreshment  counter,  who,  not  being  used  to  be 
asked  for  brandy  in  that  style,  shook  her  black 
curls  and  blue  ribbons  in  the  most  disdainful 
manner,  as  she  handed  him  the  glass,  and  im- 
mediately directed  her  attention  to  some  more 
gallant  customer.  It  was  about  this  time  that 
Mr.  Halkett  first  observed  that  some  one  was 
watching  his  proceedings — a  lady  dressed  in 
deep  mourning,  with  a  thick  veil  over  her  face, 
who  had  walked  into  the  refreshment-room 
shortly  after  himself,  and  was  buying  some 
biscuits  at  the  further  end.     He  could  only  tell 
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it  by  the  turn  of  her  head,  for  her  veil  (probably 
she  had  more  than  one  on,  for  the  weather  was 
very  cold  for  travelling)  was  so  thick  as  entirely 
to  conceal  her  features.  He  had  been  allowing 
his  feelings  to  have  full  play  upon  his  face  until 
then  ;  but  with  the  discovery  that  he  was  watched, 
his  natural  conceit  with  respect  to  women  came 
to  his  aid,  and  he  tried  to  look  more  agree- 
able. Elizabeth  Ashton  observed  the  change 
at  once. 

"  You  think  you  are  very  clever,  Mr.  Halkett," 
she  thought,  ^^  in  running  away  on  the  sly,  and 
etting  rid  of  poor  Kex  and  me  at  the  same 
time,  but  the  knowledge  doesn't  bring  you 
peace,  and  you've  reckoned  without  your 
host.  You  and  I  don't  part,  at  all  events,  with- 
out a  little  settlement  of  old  scores." 

She  kept  well  in  the  shadow  of  the  refresh- 
ment-room and  the  railway  platform  until  Hal- 
kett had  conveyed  his  cousin  Lucy  into  a 
carriage,  but  she  never  lost  sight  of  him,  except 
when  he  went  into  the  ladies'  waiting-room.  He 
was  not  there  two  minutes. 

^^  Come,  Lucy,"  he  said,  "  I'm  quite  ready 
now,  and  111  put  you  into  a  carriage.  The 
train  goes  in  live  minutes.     Now,  nurse,  I  can't 
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wait  for  any  kissing  and  crying.  You  should 
have  got  all  that  over  before  you  came  here." 

And  with  only  one  hasty  embrace  the  poor 
old  woman  was  compelled  to  part  with  the  child 
from  whom  she  had  never  been  separated  a 
night  since  the  first  day  she  was  laid,  a  little 
helpless^  motherless  infant,  in  her  arms,  and 
that  without  any  hope  held  out  of  their  ever 
meeting  again. 

*'I  can't  stop  to  see  the  train  move  off,"  said 
the  faithful  creature,  as  she  walked  sobbing  out 
of  the  station.  ^^  I  feel  as  if  I  should  scream 
after  it,  for  it's  like  parting  with  my  own  heart, 
it  is,  to  give  up  my  child.  I  shall  never  feel 
like  the  same  woman  again,  and  the  sooner  I  die 
now  the  better  I  shall  be  pleased." 

In  the  meanwhile  Henry  Halkett^  looking 
first  to  see  if  it  was  empty,  ensconced  Lucy  in  a 
first-class  carriage^  and  then  calling  a  porter^  affec- 
tionately pressed  his  hand. 

''  I  say^  porter,  I  don't  want  that  carriage 
crowded  up.  Do  you  understand  ?  The  lady 
and  I  are  going  to  Dover,  and  we  like  to  be 
quiet." 

*'  All  right.  Sir !"  answered  the  porter  with  a 
wink^  locking  the  carriage-door  as  Halkett  went 
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off  again  on  business  of  his  own  (more  brandy 
probably).  But  he  had  not  been  gone  a  minute 
before  the  lady  in  deep  black,  with  the  thick 
veil  over  her  face,  came  up  to  the  same  carriage, 
and  looking  in  at  the  window,  tried  the  handle 
of  the  door. 

''  Porter,"  she  said  to  the  man  who  had  had 
his  hand  squeezed  by  Mr.  Halkett,  "  unlock  this 
door,  please." 

"  For  Dover,  ma'am  ?  This  way,  if  you 
please,  ma'am,"  beckoning  her  to  the  next 
compartment  \  "  that  carriage  is  engaged." 

Elizabeth  Ashton  had  watched  the  by-play 
between  Henry  Halkett  and  the  porter,  and  was 
in  no  way  daunted  by  his  assertion. 

"I  wish  to  get  into  tliis  carriage,"  she  re- 
peated; "it's  no  more  engaged  than  any  of  the 
others  •,  and  if  you  don't  unlock  the  door,  I  shall 
go  and  report  you  to  the  station-master  for  taking 
a  bribe  from  the  passengers." 

Her  voice  was  so  determined,  and  her  manner 
so  authoritative,  that  the  man  was  forced  to 
comply  with  her  demand,  though  he  swore  pretty 
freely  at  her  under  his  breath  for  making  herself 
so  unpleasant.  When  Mr.  Halkett  came  running 
to  secure  his  seat  as  the  last  bell  was  sounding, 
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he  found  the  lady  in  black  seated  at  the  further 
end  of  the  carriage,  with  her  face  turned  towards 
the  window.  There  was  no  time  for  expostula- 
tion, for  the  train  was  almost  moving ;  but  he 
turned  with  an  oath  to  the  porter  in  condemna- 
tion of  his  treachery. 

^^  Couldn't  help  it,  Sir/'  said  the  man,  with  a 
penitential  air,  as  he  locked  up  the  door  for  the 
second  time ;  ^^  it  wasn't  my  fault ;  she  would 
get  in,  and  we  haven't  no  authority  over  pas- 
sengers when  they  insist  upon  it.  I'm  very 
sorry,  Sir." 

"I'm  very  sorry  I  was  such  a  fool  as  to  do 
what  1  did,''  shouted  Halkett  after  him,  as  the 
train  moved  off.      "I'll  take  care  I  never  do  it ' 
to  you  again." 

He  was  really  annoyed  at  finding  that  Lucy 
and  he  were  to  have  company  during  their 
journey  to  Dover.  However,  after  all,  she  was 
only  a  very  quiet-looking  woman — a  widow  most 
likely,  and  if  she  did  see  a  little  familiarity 
between  them  it  didn't  much  signify.  She 
might  take  them  for  brother  and  sister.  So  he 
called  Lucy  to  come  and  sit  by  his  side,  and 
covered  her  feet  and  knees  with  the  same 
Carriage-rug  under  which  he  sat  himself;  and 
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during  the  dull,  tedious  journey  he  consoled  her 
for  parting  with  her  old  nurse  and  England  by 
those  many  caresses  and  soft  words  with  which 
he  was  wont  to  amuse  himself  when  in  her 
presence,  and  which  meant  so  little  to  him  and 
so  much  to  her.  And  he  talked  freely,  too,  of  her 
residence  abroad,  of  what  a  nice  place  Fontaine- 
bleau  was,  of  the  country  and  the  people,  and 
generally  ended  up  his  descriptions  by  asking 
her  if  she  could  not  be  happy  there  with  him  ? 
if  his  presence  was  not  better  than  everything  in 
England  put  together,  or  if  his  love  was  not 
all  the  love  she  cared  to  have  in  the  world  ? 
And  for  answer,  Lucy's  cold  hand  would  steal 
into  his  beneath  the  heavy  rug  which  covered 
them,  and  her  pale  cheeks  would  flush  and  her 
heavy  eyes  droop  under  his  whispered  words  of 
affection.  And  though  Elizabeth  Ashton,  seated 
at  the  further  end  of  the  carriage,  kept  her  eyes 
religiously  turned  the  other  way,  scarcely  an 
action  escaped  her  notice,  or  a  whisper  her  ear. 
She  heard  them  all,  and  could  imagine  for  her- 
self the  fluttering  pleasure  which  succeeded  them 
on  the  girl's  part,  from  the  few  furtive  glimpses 
that  she  did  catch  of  her  childish,  blushing  face, 
the  same  face,  she  at  once  recognised,  as  she  had 
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seen  in  the  stage-box   at   the  Prince's  Theatre 
one  night. 

"  Cousin !"  she  thought,  remembering  Hal- 
kett's  words  upon  that  occasion.  "  I  don't 
believe  she's  any  more  his  cousin  than  I  am. 
He  always  had  a  false  tongue.  He's  taking  that 
girl  across  with  him  for  no  good ;  and  if  she  is 
as  innocent  as  she  looks,  I  will  undeceive  her 
befoye  she  crosses.  If  not,  it  is  nothing  to  me, 
as  long  as  he  settles  our  little  account." 

The  journey  to  Dover  took  a  long  time,  and 
was  a  wearisome  journey  to  most  of  the  travellers. 
We  have  grown  so  Sybaritic  in  all  our  tastes  in 
this  enlightened  nineteenth  century  that  a  few 
hours  of  railway  travelling  has  become  an  offence 
to  us,  and  a  stoppage  of  live  minutes  is  a  matter 
to   be    laid    before     the   directors.      We    were 
content  with  stage-coaches  before  the  railways 
became  universal^  but  nothing  short  of  a  mile  a 
minute  will  satisfy  us  now,  and  I  suppose  our 
great-grandchildren,   flying   through   the    air   in 
balloons  at  the  rate  of — what  is  it  ? — three  miles 
a  minute^  will  laugh  at  the  mere  remembrance  of 
what  we  must  have  endured  travelling  in   an 
express  train.     There  is  only  one  class  of  people 
that  never  find  anything  slow,  so  long  as  they 
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are  together,  and  that  is  the  class  in  which 
poor  little  Lucy  Halkett  had  been  enrolled  by 
fate  and  her  cousin  Henry  during  the  last  six 
months — people  in  love.  To  her  thrice  the 
amount  of  hours  would  have  flown  as  these  did, 
only  too  fast ;  and  when  the  Dover  Station  at 
last  appeared  in  sight^  it  was  with  a  sigh  of  dis- 
appointment that  she  unclasped  her  hand  from 
his  warm  touch,  and  removed  her  feet  from  the 
charming  proximity  to  her  cousin's  which  they 
had  enjoyed  during  the  journey,  in  order  to  use 
them  in  conveying  her  body  out  of  the  carriage, 
and  into  the  cold  of  a  February  afternoon.  But 
the  steam-packet  for  Calais  was  to  start  that 
evening  at  nine  o'clock,  so  there  was  no  time  to 
be  lost.  Henry  Halkett  said  as  much  as  he 
handed  the  girl  out  of  the  train. 

'^  Sit  down  on  that  bench^  Lucy^  whilst  I  look 
after  the  boxes ;  we  shall  only  have  time  to  get 
some  dinner  at  the  George  Hotel  before  we  think 
of  going  on  board."  And  he  hurried  away  to 
watch  the  luggage-van  discharge  its  cargo. 

Elizabeth  Ashton  left  the  carriage  at  the  same 
time,  but  she  had  no  luggage  to  look  after.  She 
walked  through  the  station  at  once,  and  when 
Halkett  was  putting  his  cousin  and  her  belong- 
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ings  into  a  fly,  he  observed  the  same  lady  in  black 
who  had  journeyed  from  London  with  them 
standing  on  the  outside  platform  watching  their 
departure.  He  thought  she  was  waiting  for  a 
cab  also,  and  hurried  his  movements  accordingly. 

*^'To  the  George!"  he  said  to  the  cabman, 
putting  his  head  out  of  the  window  the  last  thing 
befoi*e  they  moved  off. 

'*To  the  George  !"  repeated  Elizabeth  Ashton 
to  the  porter,  who  handed  her  into  a  similar 
commodity  soon  afterwards. 

And  the  two  cabs  drew  up  at  the  hall  entrance 
to  the  hotel  in  question  within  a  few  minutes  of 
each  other. 

The  landlady  had  followed  the  first  arrivals 
into  her  best  sitting-room,  and  stood  waiting 
their  orders  for  refreshment. 

"  Shall  we  have  tea  or  dinner,  Lucy  ?"  asked 
Halkett,  appealing  to  his  cousin. 

Lucy,  of  course — like  all  school-girls — ^'didnt 
care  which,''  though  she  was  as  hungry  as  she 
could  be^  so  Halkett  chose  for  her,  and  "  dinner 
to  be  ready  as  soon  as  possible  "  was  the  conse- 
quence. The  landlady  had  only  just  left  the 
room  when  the  second  cab  drove  up  to  the  hotel, 
and  the  lady  in  black,  catching  sight  of  Halkett's 
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figure  through  the  open  door  from  the  hall, 
walked  into  the  room  that  they  occupied,  without 
the  slightest  ceremony,  and  seated  herself  by  the 
fire.  As  she  did  so,  Lucy  looked  at  her  cousin 
Henry  in  astonishment,  and  he  ventured  a  re- 
monstrance with  the  unwelcome  intruder. 

^^  I  think  you've  made  a  mistake,"  he  said ; 
*'  this  room  is  engaged." 

"No  !  I  haven't  made  a  mistake/'  she  answered 

quietly. 

Directly  he  heard  her  voice  he  knew  w^ho  it 

was. 

"  Good   heavens !    Lizzie,"    he    said,    "  what 

brings  you  here  ?" 

Then  she  lifted  her  veil,  and  looked  at  him. 

"What  brings  you  here,  Halkett?"  she  an- 
swered. "I  suppose  you  have  forgotten  you  made 
an  appointment  with  me  this  afternoon  to  talk 
^  matters  over.'  As  you  appear  to  have  done 
so,  I  thought  it  best  to  come  and  talk  them  over 
with  you  here.  I  have  a  few  words  to  say  to 
you  before  you  evaporate  entirely." 

The  tone  of  her  voice  and  the  expression  of 
her  eyes,  no  less  than  her  speech,  warned  Mr. 
Halkett  that  this  was  to  be  no  friendly  interview, 
and  he  fired  up  accordingly. 
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*^How  dare  you  follow  me  in  this  manner?" 
he  demanded  threateningly^  '^  I  am  not  account- 
able for  my  movements  to  you  or  to  any  one, 
nor  accustomed  to  be  questioned  either.  If  you 
expect  to  extract  any  information  from  me  on  that 
subject  by  forcing  your  presence  upon  me  here 
you  will  be  disappointed." 

^^  I  have  not  the  slightest  wish  to  know  where 
you  are  going  or  when, '  she  answered  ;  ^'  your 
leaving  England^  personally  is  not  of  the  least  con- 
sequence to  me,  but  your  leaving  it  without  any 
notice  is  another  thing.  Where's  the  money  that 
you've  promised  me  ?  You've  cheated  your 
friend  Reverdon   out  of  two   thousand  pounds, 

you  can   at  least  afford   to    be  honest  towards 

I" 
me  ! 

"  Confound  you !"  he  said  in  his  rage,  as  he 
turned  towards  her^  '*^  what  do  you  mean  by 
speaking  in  that  way  to  me_,  and  before  this 
child  ?" 

"  Who  is  the  child  ?"  she  answered  quietly, 
oking  round  at  Lucy.  ^^  If  she  is  going  across 
the  water  under  your  protection  I  should  think 
it  would  be  rather  an  advantage  to  her  to  have 
her  eyes  opened  to  your  true  character  before 
she  does  so." 
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"This  room  is  mine,  and  I'll  thank  you 
to  leave  it.  Miss  Ashton,"  said  Halkett, 
furious. 

''  When   I  have  got  what  I   came  for/'  she 
replied^  "  not  before.     You've  led  me  into  ex- 
penses, Halkett,  for  the  last  six  months  that  I 
never  should  have  run  into,  but  for  your  promise 
to    defray    them.     You    made  me    take    those 
lodgings    in  the  Strand,   you  persuaded  me  to 
adopt  riding  on  horseback,  you  coaxed  me  into 
giving  little  dinners  and  little  suppers,  into  at- 
tending places  of  amusement,  the    expenses  of 
which  I  could  not  afford ;  into  wearing  dresses, 
the  prices  of  which  I  could  not  afford ;  and  your 
excuse  for  all  and  each  was,  ^  I  will  pay  it — trust 
me  for  that — send  all  your  bills  to  me.'      Now 
that  you  have  got  money — by  deceiving  one  of 
the  best  and  most  generous  of  friends — you   try 
to  sneak  out  of  England  with  your  ill-gotten  gains 
in  your  pocket,  and  leave  me  in  the  lurch,   to 
struggle  with  my  debts — the  debts  you  led  me 
to  incur,  as  I  best   mav.        Where's  the   two 
thousand  pounds,  Mr.  Halkett  ?  what  have  you 
done  with  it  ?    You  can  scarcely  have  got  rid  of 
the  whole  sum  already." 

"  I  suppose  you  expect  me  to  hand  it  over  to 
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you  bodily,"  he  answered  ;  '^  it  would  be  like  one 
of  your  mild  requests  if  you  did." 

"  I  expect  you  to  hand  some  of  it  over  to  me/' 
she  replied,  ^^  and  I  don't  intend  to  leave  this 
room  till  you  do.  I  thought  you  had  some 
crooked  plan  in  your  head  last  night,  when  you 
were  so  very  anxious  to  get  rid  of  me ;  but  you 
will  have  to  live  a  little  longer,  Mr.  Halkett,  if 
you  wish  to  circumvent  a  w^oman  w^ho  suspects 
you,  and  I  have  never  done  otherwise." 

''  Will  you  leave  my  room  ?"  now  demanded 
Halkett,  in  a  tone  which  seemed  as  if  he  ex- 
pected to  be  obeyed. 

^^  No,  I  won't,"  she  answered,  shortly,  as  she 
still  remained  seated. 

''  Then,"  said  Mr.  Halkett,  ringing  the  bell, 
'^  I  shall  be  under  the  unpleasant  necessity  of 
compelling  you  to  do  so." 

Still  she  showed  no  signs  of  fear,  or  even  dis- 
turbance ;  but  loosing  her  bonnet- strings  and 
veil,  laid  them  upon  the  chair  next  to  her. 

^^ Waiter!"  said  Halkett,  as  the  servant  an- 
swered his  summons ;  '^  this  lady  refuses  to 
leave  the  room  which  we  have  engaged  for  our- 
selves. Will  you  show  her  into  another,  if  you 
please  ?" 
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The  waiter  advanced  to  Lizzie  Ashton^  and 
requested  her  to  move. 

^^  I  shall  do  no  such  thing/'  she  said.  ^^  I 
came  down  to  Dover  to  see  this  gentleman^  and 
I  shall  stay  in  the  same  room  with  him." 

"  But  you  can't  do  so,  ma'am :  not  if  the 
gentleman  objects.  You  must  please  to  quit 
this  room  with  me,  ma'am.  This  is  a  private 
room^  ma'am." 

^^Hold  your  tongue!"  she  said^  in  her  old 
sharp  voice. 

The  waiter  looked  at  Henry  Halkett  with  an 
air  of  deprecation.  What  was  he  to  do?  He 
couldn't  use  violence. 

''  This    is    perfectly   unbearable !"  exclaimed 
that  gentleman.     "  Waiter ! — where's  the  land- 
lord J*     I  shall  speak  to  him  about  it.     People 
are    not   to   be    insulted  in  their  own  rooms." 
And  he  followed  the  man  out  of  the  apartment 
for  that   purpose.     As    soon  as  he  was   gone, 
Elizabeth  Ashton  started  up  from  her  seat  and 
drew  near  to  Lucy.     That  poor  child's  eyes  had 
been  nearly  starting  out  of  her  head  with  horror 
and  amazement  at  tlie  interview  she  had  wit- 
nessed between  the  lady  in  black  and  her  cousin 
Henry  ;  she  couldn't  make  it  out  at  all.     If  she 
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knew  him  so  well,  why  had  she  not  spoken  to 
him  in  the  train  as  they  came  down,  instead  of 
waiting  till  they  were  just  going  to  dinner  ?  And 
what  could  she  mean  by  saying  that  cousin  Hal 
had  cheated  ?  Lucy  thought  her  a  very  imper- 
tinent woman^  and,  as  she  approached  her,  the 
girl  drew  back,  as  if  she  were  half  afraid  and  half 
indignant. 

"  Are  you  really  his  cousin?"  Elizabeth  Ashton 
asked,  without  noticing  her  action. 

''  Of  course  I  am !"  answered  the  other,  with 
a  little  touch  of  offended  pride  in  her  voice. 

"  And  you  are  going  to  cross  with  him  to- 
night?" said  Elizabeth  Ashton,  still  unheeding 
her  manner. 

*'Yes/' 

**  Take  care  what  you  are  about,"  she  rejoined, 
earnestly ;  "  take  care  where  he  takes  you  to, 
or  how  you  trust  yourself  alone  with  him.  You 
are  very  young  and  you  look  innocent.  He  is 
a  bad  man  with  whom  you  are,  child  :  a  bad 
man  and  a  false  man ;  take  care  of  yourself." 

"  How  dare  you  say  so  !"  began  poor  Lucy, 
trembling  with  rage  at  the  accusation. 

"  You're  fond  of  him,"  said  Elizabeth  Ashton  ; 
*'  vou  think  vou  love  him.     I  saw  that  in  the 
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train.  Bah  !  it's  only  fancy ;  and  if  you  were 
not  so  young  you  would  not  even  fancy  it. 
Henry  Halkett  is  a  man  that  many  women  will 
deceive ;  but  I'll  lay  my  life  no  woman  has  ever 
loved  him  yet,  and  no  woman  ever  will." 

^^  You  are  wrong  there,"  exclaimed  the  little 
school-girl^  roused  out  of  her  shyness  by  her  wish 
to  defend  her  cousin,  and  almost  looking  a 
woman  as  she  spoke;  '^  for  /love  him."  She 
had  risen  from  her  chair,  also,  by  this  time,  and 
drew  her  slight  figure  up  to  its  full  height,  as 
she  said  the  words. 

Elizabeth  Ashton,  although  the  shorter  of 
the  two,  looked  down  upon  her  with  much  the 
same  contempt  when  she  spoke  of  '''  loving,"  as  a 
Newfoundland  dog  listens  to  the  yelping  of  a 
lapdog  who  tries  to  bark. 

"  Do  you  ?"  she  said,  smiling.  *'  I  advise  you 
to  unlove  him  as  fast  as  you  can ;"  and  then, 
seized  with  a  sudden  pity,  she  added,  hurriedly : 
'^  Child  !  don't  waste  your  fresh,  young  love 
upon  such  as  him  !  He  may  say  he  loves  vou, 
but  he  lies.  He  said  the  same  to  me  yesterdav, 
yet  hear  how  he  speaks  to  me  to-day.  He  has 
said  it  to  dozens  of  women  during  his  lifetime, 
who  execrate  his  name  as  I  do  now.     He  has 
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always  been  a  bad  man  and  a  false  man  ;  but 
never  worse  than  now.  Don't  you  know  why 
he's  flying  from  England  without  telling  any  one 
first  ?  Because  he  has  cheated  Rex  Keverdon, 
his  best  and  truest  friend,  out  of  two  thousand 
pounds^  and  left  him  to  be  put  in  gaol  instead  of 
himself." 

"Is  it  true?"  gasped  Lucy.  The  girl's  lips 
had  turned  quite  blue  as  she  listened  to  Elizabeth 
Ashton's  excited  words^  and  her  knees  shook 
under  her. 

'^  True  as  Heaven !"  replied  her  informant. 
"^  Sit  down  !  —  you're  going  to  faint ;  but  the 
man  you  call  your  cousin  is  not  worth  fainting 
for." 

'^  I'm  not  going  to  faint,"  said  Lucy.  *'  But 
I  can't  believe  it.     Oh,  say  it  isn't  true !" 

^^  I  can't,"  replied  Miss  Ashton,  ^'  because  it 
would  be  a  lie ;  but  I  pity  you  for  having  been 
deceived  so  long.  I  guessed  v/hat  he  was  up  to, 
when  I  saw  vou  at  the  theatre  with  him." 

"What  theatre  ?"  demanded  Lucy,  in  surprise, 
though  she  had  never  been  but  to  one. 

"  My  theatre,"  replied  Lizzie  Ashton  ;  "  the 
Prince's.  Didn't  you  come  with  Halkett  one 
night  ?" 
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"  Are  you ?"  asked  poor  Lucy  ;   **  are 

you  the  young  lady  that " 

"  I'm  the  friend  your  cousin  went  behind  the 
scenes  to  speak  to — if  that's  what  you  mean," 
she  returned. 

"  Oh !"  said  Lucy,  the  whole  picture  which 
she  had  watched  from  the  stage-box  returning 
vividly  to  her  mind;  "I  remember  now.  Oh, 
please  go  away !  Please  don't  speak  to  me 
again  !     I  remember  it  all." 

She  was  but  a  child,  and  grief  with  her  was 
generally  accompanied  by  tears.  Down  like 
rain  they  came,  but  they  could  not  wash  away 
the  conviction  from  her  mind  that  Henr^^  had 
deceived  her.  She  saw  it  all  now :  she  felt  it 
all.  It  was  only  too  true  !  She  was  still  crying 
when  Mr.  Halkett  returned  with  the  landlord. 

"  Has  this  person  been  frightening  you,  Lucy  ?" 
he  inquired ;  and  then,  taking  her  on  his  arm, 
he  proceeded  to  leave  the  apartment  again.  "  As 
we  cannot  keep  this  room  to  ourselves,  we  must 
see  what  we  can  do  with  another  one."  And 
then  they  left  together  with  the  landlord.  Eli- 
zabeth Ashton  was  alone.  She  did  not  wish  to 
make  a  disturbance,  and  so  she  permitted  them 
to  do  so  without  any  attempt  to  follow  them. 
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"  However,  you  cannot  prevent  my  crossin 
in  the  same  packet  with  you,  Mr.  Halkett,"  she 
said  to  herself,  "  and  perhaps,  well  out  at  sea, 
I  may  be  able  to  bring  you  to  accede  to  my 
terms." 

She  ordered  dinner  for  herself  after  that,  and 
seemed  to  enjoy  it,  notwithstanding  that  the 
waiter  attended  on  her  with  an  aggrieved  air,  as 
"  the  party  who  had  been  making  a  noosance  of 
herself,"  and  consequently  not  to  be  allowed  to 
forget  the  circumstance. 

Mr.  Halkett,  in  the  opposite  room,  found  his 
little  dinner  turn  out  a  failure.     Whether  Lucy 
had  been  over-fatigued  by  the  journey  or  over- 
frightened  by  Elizabeth   Ashton,  he  could  not 
make  out,  but  something  or  other  had  managed 
to  spoil  her  appetite  and  her  spirits,  and  she  did 
little  else  than  weep  incessantly  during  the  whole 
evening,  so   that  he  was  quite  pleased  when  a 
quarter  to  nine  struck,  and  it  was  time  for  them 
to  proceed  on   board  the  steam-packet.     Their 
luggage   had    been  conveyed    there  previously, 
and  the  w^harf  was  but  a  stone's-throw  from  the 
hotel ;  so,  as  it  was    a  fine,  dry  night,  Henry 
Halkett  drew  Lucy's  arm  through  his  own,  and 
walked  out  into  the  open  air.     He  had  adopted 
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tills  plan  also,  as  by  its  means  they  could  get 
away  more  quietly  than  with  the  bustle  attend- 
ant upon  entering  a  carriage,  and  he  breathed 
freer  as  they  left  the  porch  of  the  hotel  without 
the  door  of  the  room  in  which  Elizabeth  Ashton 
sat  being  so  much  as  opened,  to  give  her  cog- 
nisance of  their  departure. 

But  Mr.  Halkett's  rejoicing  was  premature, 
for  she  had  left  the  house  before  them,  and  as 
they  came  in  sight  of  the  wharf,  alongside  of 
which  the  steam-packet  lay  puffing,  the  first 
sight  which  caught  his  eye  was  the  figure  of  the 
lady  in  black,  awaiting  their  arrival.  She  came 
up  to  them  at  once. 

'^  I  preceded  you  here,  Halkett,  to  ask  you 
again,  if  you  will  give  me  that  money  before  you 
go.  You  know  what  the  consequences  of  not 
receiving  it  will  probably  be  to  me — what  they 
would  be  to  any  woman  situated  as  I  am,  and 
left  in  debt.  I  must  pay  them,  or  get  some  one 
to  pay  them  for  me.  You  have  been  the  means 
of  my  incurring  them  ;  most  of  them  are  for 
things  you  ordered  yourself.  You  don't  mind 
leaving  your  men-friends  in  the  lurch,  but  you 
surely  would  not  treat  a  woman  so  ?" 

"  Stand  out  of  our  way  !"  was  all  the  answer 
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he  deigned  to  give  her.     But  she  wouldn't  move 
an  inch  at  his  request. 

''  If  you  do/'  she  said ;  ^^  if  you  refuse  still  to 
give  me  what  is  my  due,  I  will  cross  the  Channel 
with  you^  for  I  can't  go  back  to  London." 

^^  By  heavens !  you  shan't  though !"  he  ex- 
claimed, fiercely.  '^  I  defy  you  to  dog  my  steps 
any  longer." 

'^  Who's  to  prevent  me  ?"  she  asked. 

^^  I  will,"  he  answered. 

''  How  ?" 

''  Make  the  attempt,  and  you'll  see,"  was  all 
he  said  in  explanation. 

"So  I  shall/'  she  replied.  "I've  as  much 
right  to  take  a  passage  in  that  steamer  to  Calais 
as  you  have.  If  you  don't  do  what  is  just  by 
me,  at  least  you  shall  suffer  some  annoyance 
from  it  yourself." 

She  dropped  behind  them  as  she  spoke,  but 
still  kept  close  in  the  track  of  their  footsteps. 
They  were  now  upon  the  very  wharf  itself. 
The  scene  was  one  of  the  utmost  confusion,  for 
the  night  was  dark,  and  the  passengers  for  cross- 
ing numerous.  Luggage  of  various  kinds  was 
being  put  on  board  at  the  last  moment,  porters 
were  running  to  and  fro,  and  the  captain  of  the 
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steam-packet    was   making   as  much  noise,  and 
issuing  apparently  as  many  orders  as  if  he  was 
about  to  get  up  steam  for  a  voyage  to  the  anti- 
podes.    The  narrow  plank    which    was    placed 
from  the  landing-wharf  to  the  gangway  of  the 
little    vessel,    bounded    and  rebounded,    as    the 
many  feet  traversed  it  backward  and  forward, 
until  Lucy  Halkett,  hanging  on  her  cousin's  arm 
and  watching  the   proceedings,  felt    quite    sick 
only  to  see  its  motion.     At  last  the  landing  was 
over,  the  bell  for  starting  commenced  to  ring, 
and  the  landsmen  who  had  been  assisting  to  ship 
the  baggage,   stood  on  one  side,  to  permit  the 
passengers  to  cross  the  flimsy  plank,  before  they 
withdrew  it  altogether.     There  were,  perhaps, 
a  dozen  people,  or  more,  waiting  to  do  so. 

Before  he  set  foot  upon  the  temporary  bridge, 
Henry  Halkett  drew  back  to  say  a  last  word  to 
Elizabeth  Ash  ton,  who  still  pressed  closely 
behind  them. 

^^  Are  you  determined  ?"  he  said. 

"  Are  you  V   she  replied. 

"  To  resist  your  extortion  ?     Yes  !" 

*'Then  so  am  I." 

He  ground  his  teeth  together  as  he  answered 
her. 
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*'  You'll  repent  it,"  were  his  words,  accom- 
panied by  an  oath  that  even  she  shuddered  to 
hear. 

But  she  did  not  waver  in  her  purpose.  Closely 
she  followed  them,  closely  pressed  upon  them, 
as  they  trod  the  narrow  plank.  Lucy  went  first, 
rather  fearfully,  as  the  frail  board  swayed  beneath 
her  tread  ;  then  Halkett,  then  Elizabeth  Ashton, 
followed  by  two  or  three  more. 

Why,  when  she  set  her  feet  upon  it,  did  it 

feel  more  insecure  to  her  than  to  the  others? 

Why,  just  as  she  had  gained  the  centre,  did  the 

man  before  her  press  backward — more  backward 

still — herself  towards  the  edge  of  the  plank — the 

other  passengers  pushing  from  behind  ?  She  had 

hardly   time   to  wonder   before   she   guessed — ■ 

hardly  time  to  guess,  before,  with  a  cry,  and  an 

outstretching  of  her  helpless  arms,  she  fell  into 

the  water,  down   into  the   dark,  sullen-looking 

water,  which  licked  the  sides  of  the  slimy  green 

wharf  day  after  day,  and  was  rich  in  grease  and 

vegetable  matter,  and  all  the  scattered  refuse  of 

coal-barges   and  steam-packets — down  into  the 

cold  relentless  water,  with  every  chance  of  being 

sucked  under  the  all-but-moving  paddle-wheels, 

which  would  have  no  pity  for  her  fairness  or 
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her  tenderness — no  pity  for  her  wasted  woman- 
hood or  her  sin — but  send  her,  without  a  mo- 
ment's warning,  unannealed,  to  her  great  account. 
A  heavy  splash,  a  rush  forward  on  the  part  of 
the  passengers  (who  individually  thought  they 
were  overboard  themselves),  and  then  there  was 
a  general  alarm,  some  counter-ordering  on  the 
part  of  the  captain,  and  a  great  amount  of  ques- 
tioning, in  the  midst  of  which  a  stalwart  fellow 
from  the  wharf  had  already  stripped  off  his  coat 
and  waistcoat,  and  gone  over  the  side  at  the  first 
cry  for  help.' 

^'  How  did  it  happen  T  "  Who  was  she  ?" 
"  Who  saw  her  fall  ?"  resounded  from  all  sides, 
whilst  every  one  was  occupied  in  watching  the 
brave  fellow  who  had  sprung  in  to  her  rescue. 
Mr.  Halkett  took  upon  himself  to  answer  most 
of  the  questions. 

''  She  was  not  a  passenger,"  so  he  averred  to 
the  captain  and  sympathetic  public,  "  only  a 
woman  who  had  been  drinking,  he  was  afraid, 
had  annoyed  them  very  much  at  the  George 
Hotel,  as  the  landlord  could  testify,  and  followed 
them  to  the  wharf  trying  to  extort  money." 

But  though  ^Ir.  Halkett  talked  a  great  deal, 
and  tried  to  make  it  very  clear  that  he  had  had 
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nothing   to   do    with   pushing    the   unfortunate 
woman  over  the  plank^  the   captain  and  crew, 
leaning  over  the  vessel's  side,  were  too  anxious 
to  watch  the  result  of  the  accident,  to  pay  much 
attention  to  his  story.    Let  me  do  him  the  justice 
to  say  that  he  also  watched,  and  anxiously.     He 
had  not  intended  murder ;  it  was  a  momentary 
wish  for  revenge  which  made  him  give  Elizabeth 
Ashton  that  cowardly  impetus,  and  his    craven 
heart  was  more  nervous  than  any  one's  there,  as 
he  thought  what  the  result  of  that  cowardice 
might  prove.     But  the  brave  man  who  had  gone 
to  her  rescue  was  successful,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  he  reappeared  with  her  body  in  his  arms. 
As  he  did  so,  and  gained  the  landing  steps,  the 
captain,  seeing  no   further  reason  for  delay,  left 
the  side  of  the  vessel  and  gave  orders  for  the 
steamer  to  start.     The  paddles  commenced  to 
revolve,  the  dirty  water  to  be  lashed  into  foam, 
the  sailors  one  by  one  to  go  about  their  respective 
work,  and  the  Dover  wharf  to  appear  to  run 
backwards.  The  last  sight  which  Henry  Halkett 
saw,  in  his  native  land,  was  that  of  a  slight  form 
being  borne  insensible   from   the  landing-place, 
her  black   clothes    saturated  by  sea-water,  her 
flaxen  hair  lying  drenched  about  her  shoulders, 
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her  fair  pale  face,  with  closed  eyes,  already  blue- 
tinted  from  the  shpck.  Was  it  the  face  of  a  sad 
corpse  which  should'  never  cease  to  haunt  him  in 
his  unholy  and  remorseful  dreams?  Was  it 
death,  or  life,  he  saw  before  him?  Henry 
Halkett,  gazing  after  it  spell-bound,  as  the  packet 
for  Calais  steamed  out  of  Dover  harbour  with 
him,  had  no  means  of  settling  the  soul-harrowin 
question. 


or 
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CHAPTER  III. 

IN    THE    queen's   NAME. 

Colonel  Clementon  did  not  fail  to  fulfil  his 
promise  to  Isobel,  of  calling  upon  her  husband 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  that  saw  her 
in  Spanish  Place,  although  his  visit  was,  as  he  had 
feared,  of  no  use,  further  than  the  face  of  a  friend 
is  of  use  to  us  in  trouble,  for  the  very  light  it 
leaves  behind  it.  Isobel  could  avail  herself  of 
the  light,  and  although,  before  the  Colonel  left 
them  again,  the  last  shred  of  hope  which  she  had 
cherished  that  Bex's  impending  arrest  might  be 
averted,  was  torn  away  from  her,  she  could  still 
look  back  upon  his  presence  there,  and  find 
comfort  in  the  retrospect.  For  Colonel  Clemen- 
ton  was  of  a  bright,  hopeful  nature,  and  always 
ready  to  make  the  best  of  things,  and  when  he 
found,  from  Rex's  own  statement,  that  there  was 
no  chance  of  his  wading  out  of  the  deep  water  into 
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which  he  had  plunged  himself,  he  made  as  light 
of  the  circumstances  as  he  could,  affirmed   that 
the  water  was  not  so  very  deep  after  all,  and  if  it 
was,  that  it  might  have  been  deeper.      And  a 
few  parting  words  that  he  contrived  to  whisper 
to  Isobel,  about  keeping  up  her  spirits,  and  not 
making  E-ex  feel  more  uncomfortable  than  need 
be,  had  the  effect  of  brightening  her  up  in  a  de- 
gree that  she  could  not  have  believed  possible  that 
morning.      And  then  the   old  man  went  away 
leaving  his  little  streak  of  sunshine  behind  him. 
But  Rex  was  not  in  a  humour  to  take  ad- 
'  vantage  of  the  comfort  offered  him.      He  was 
sulking  just  then   with  himself  and    the   whole 
world.      He   would  not  exert    himself  even  to 
think  if  there  was  any  possible  means  of  his  be- 
ing extricated  from  this  plight.     He  laughed  at 
the  idea  when  it  was  represented  to  him,  as  if 
the  proposer    thereof  was  insane.        He  made 
savage  jokes  about  the  whole  proceeding,  pro- 
fessed to  be  heartily  pleased  at  the  prospect  of 
his  incarceration,  and  to  look  upon  it  as  a  species 
of  "lark."      He  even  swore  he  liked  it,  and  I 
believe  myself  that  he  did  like  it,  in  so  far  that 
he  chose  to  think  himself  as  injured  a  man  as 
possible.     It  was  much  as  though  he  said : 
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*'  I  have  lost  (or  I  cannot  obtain)  all  I  care 
for  most  in  the  world ;  let  everything  else  go 
with  it.  There  are  no  such  things  as  love  or 
friendship  ;  why  need  there  be  honour  or  ease  ? 
I  will  not  stoop  to  make  a  compromise  with  my 
bad  luck ;  I  choose  to  be  as  miserable  as  it  can 
possibly  make  me,  and  no  one  shall  comfort  me 
or  pity  me." 

Have  you  not  often  met  this  mood  elsewhere, 
seen  it  take  bold  of  people  under  other  phases 
of  trouble,  and  yet  not  be  dissimilar  in  its  effects 
upon  them  ?  Rex  smoked  and  sulked,  and 
sulked  and  smoked,  and  let  off  his  little  sarcastic 
squibs  and  crackers  at  his  wife  whenever  she 
tried  to  appear  cheerful  for  his  sake,  or  ventured 
to  suggest  that  something  might  turn  up  before 
long,  if  not  to  prevent  his  arrest,  at  least  to  re- 
lease him  from  the  Bench.  She  felt  his  unkind- 
ness  and  his  irony  deeply  there  is  no  doubt ;  but 
if  she  changed  her  mood  to  please  him  she  found 
that  he  could  be  just  as  cutting  upon  the  subject 
of  weathercocks,  and  women's  consistency,  and 
such-like  allusions,  which  are  at  all  times  so  easy 
for  the  feminine  temper  to  bear  quietly.  But 
Isobel  did  bear  them,  and  behaved  to  him  dur- 
ing these  few  trying  days  (notwithstanding  her 
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own  anxiety  and   distress)   more  like  an  angel 
than  a  woman. 

Another  day  or  two  brought  the  news  of  Mr. 
Halkett's  flight  to  Wimbledon,  and  the  Eever- 
dons  knew  for  certain  (if  they  had  ever  doubted 
the  fact)  that  he  had  no  intention  of  behaving 
honourably  at  the  eleventh  hour. 

You  must  not  suppose  that  the  idea  of  flight 
had  not  also  suggested  itself  to  Rex  Reverdon. 

It  was  the  only  prospect  that  Colonel  Clem- 
enton  had  had  to  hold  out  to  the  young  man. 

*^Go  abroad,  my  good  fellow,  for  a  few 
years." 

But  Rex  had  rejected  the  idea  with  scorn,  and 
though  his  rejection  was  a  good  deal  'supported 
by  that  same  spirit  of  determination  which  I 
have  before  mentioned,  to  drink  his  cup  of 
humiliation  to  the  dregs,  Isobel  admired  and 
loved  him,  if  possible,  more  than  she  did  before, 
for  the  honourable  feelings  which  accompanied 
it. 

But  things  could  not  go  on  so  for  ever. 
About  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  after  the  issuing  of 
the  writ.  Rex  Reverdon  was  arrested,  and  when 
it  did  happen,  it  passed  off  as  quietly  as  if  being 
arrested  was  one  of  the  most  ordinary  thin2:s  in 
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the  world.  As  he  was  leisurely  strolling  on  the 
common  before  his  house  one  afternoon,  smoking 
as  he  went,  a  respectably-dressed  man  walked 
up  to  him,  and  tapping  him  lightly  on  the 
shoulder,  said — 

"  In  the  Queen's  name,  sir  I" 

"•  All  right,"  returned  Eex,  without  evincing 
the  least  agitation  ;  "  let  me  finish  my  cigar 
first,"  and  then  holding  out  his  cigar-case  to  the 
man,  he  added,  '*  Have  one  ?" 

The  bailifi^  w^ould  have  one,  with  a  "  Well, 
I  don't  mind  if  I  do,  sir,  and  thank  you,"  but 
evidently  thought  the  friendly  intentions  sus- 
picious, for  he  drew  closer  to  Eex's  side,  and 
walked  up  and  down  the  common  with  him,  in- 
dulging in  familiar  intercourse  the  while,  per- 
haps with  a  view  of  keeping  up  the  spirits  of  his 
victim. 

"  You  haven't  given  us  much  trouble,  sir  ; 
we  only  came  down  this  morning,  and  we  ex- 
pected to  be  kept  dodging  about  here  for  a  week 
if  not  more.  Lor' !  the  trouble  some  of  vou 
young  gents  gives  is  past  belief;  and  it's  a  pity 
too,  for  it's  not  the  least  manner  of  Use  in  the 
end,  and  it  do  cut  into  such  a  waste  of  good  time. 
There's  a  many  I  could  mention,  as  I'm  sure  to 
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be  sent  after  again  as  soon  as  ever  they're  let  out, 
and  yet  they'll  keep  up  the  old  dodging  game 
each  time,  and  don't  seem  to  gain  the  least 
knowledge  with  their  years.  You  ain't  one  of 
that  sort,  sir,  /  can  see.  You'll  come  along 
with  us  as  free  as  if  you  was  going  to  take  a  ride 
in  your  own  carriage,  and  we'll  have  you  com- 
fortably housed  before  night.  Lor',  sir!  it's 
nothing  when  you're  used  to  it,  as  you'll  acknow- 
ledge when  we  know  each  other  a  little  better." 

Rex's  cigar  was  finished  now,  and  he  threw  the 
burning  end  away,  and  made  no  attempt  to  pro- 
long his  liberty  by  lighting  another. 

"Look  there,"  he  said,  turning  to  the  bailiff; 
"  that's  my  house  before  you.  I  suppose  you'll 
trust  me  just  to  go  in  and  put  up  my  traps,  won't 
you  ?  I'll  be  ready  to  go  with  you  in  ten 
minutes." 

""  Trust  you  ?"  said  the  man,  in  a  bui-st  of  en- 
thusiasm. ''  Lor'  I'd  trust  vou  to  the  end  of  time, 
but  it's  part  of  my  duty  not  to  lose  sight  of  you, 
sir;  very  sorry  all  the  same." 

**  Trust  /ii'm,"  he  thought  to  himself,  at  the 
same  moment,  *'  a  likely  game ;  why,  he'd  be 
out  of  the  back  window  and  through  the  cabbages 
before   I'd  time  to  sav  Jack  Robinson.      Yes, 
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I'll  trust  you  just  as  far  as  I   see  you,  not  an 
inch  further." 

"  Come  on,  then,"  said  Hex,  leading  the  way 
to  his  garden  gate,  "but  don't  make  a  noise, 
because  there's  a  lady  in  the  house." 

He  could  wound  her  tender  breast  hourly  by 
his  looks,  or  words,  or  insinuations,  but  his 
thoughts  at  this  moment  were  more  for  her  than 
himself  He  held  a  mask  before  his  face  with 
his  own  hand  ;  he  knew  she  thought  the  pictured 
lie  was  real,  and  yet  his  proud,  foolish  heart 
would  not  permit  him  to  pull  it  down. 

As  he  escorted  the  bailiff  into  the  hall  of  his 
villa,  the  man  looked  round  upon  the  branching 
stag-horns,  the  stands  of  ferns  and  bulbous  flowers, 
and  the  bright,  new  floor-clothing,  with  quite  a 
genuine  sigh  of  pity. 

**  Well,  it  do  seem  a  shame  to  pull  a  pretty 
crib  like  this  to  pieces,  sir.  I  suppose  you 
couldn't  enter  into  any  compromise,  now,  about 
this  business.  I  am  sure  it  will  go  to  our  heart«; 
to  disarrange  these  here  pretty  ornaments." 
And  the  bailiff"  touched,  with  a  strange  air,  as  if 
he  had  nothing  in  common  with  it,  a  vase  of 
hot-house  flowers,  which  had  been  arranged  by 
Isobel's  hands  for  the  hall- table. 
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"  Are  there  more  of  you  ?"  demanded  Rex, 
quickly. 

*' Well,  there's  my  friends,  you  see,  sir,  as  has 
come  down  to  look  after  the  effects,  and  so  on ; 
but  if  there's  a  lady  in  the  house,  and  you  don't 
wish  her  to  be  cleared  out  immediate,  why,  they'll 
bide  your  time  a  little,  sir,  there's  no  doubt,  and 
they  won't  take  up  much  room,  nor  be  much  in- 
convenience to  the  lady." 

''  Oh,  no !"  said  Rex,  to  whom  the  vision  of 
Isobel,  left  alone  in  the  house  with  a  couple  of 
bailiffs,  was  not  a  very  pleasant  one  ;  *"  I'd  rather 
everything  went  on  as  usual.  The  lady  has  her 
friends  to  go  to.  This  way !"  for  the  man  was 
commencing  to  wander  about  the  hall,  as  if 
the  drawing-room  lay  upstairs.  He  turned  the 
handle  of  the  door  as  he  spoke,  and  entered,  the 
room,  and  the  bailiff  following,  stood  on  the 
threshold. 

Isobel  was  alone  ;  as  soon  as  she  saw  her  hus- 
band, accompanied  by  a  stranger,  she  guessed 
the  truth. 

*'  Ah,  Rex  !"  she  exclaimed,  ^'are  you " 

"  Yes,"  he  answered  briefly;  *'  you  nmst  put 
up  my  things,  Isobel;  I  shall  have  to  go  in  half 
an  hour." 
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She  had  risen  from  her  chair,  and  half  advanced 
to  meet  him,  but  now  she  had  to  return  to  it 
and  steady  her  trembling  figure  by  the  frame- 
work. The  bailiff  saw  her  action,  guessed  its 
meaning,  and  attempted  some  rough  comfort. 

*'  Lor'  bless  you,  mum,  it's  nothing  ;  we'll  look 
after  your  gentleman  for  you  just  the  same  as  if 
he  was  at  home,  and  you  can  see  him  every  day  if 
you  like  ;  besides  he'll  be  out  again  in  no  time." 

Kex  looked  very  haughtily  at  the  man  for 
speaking  to  his  wife,  and  rather  haughtily  at 
Isobel  for  having  attracted  his  notice. 

"  Now,  don't  make  a  noise  about  it,  Isobel, 
please,"  he  whispered,  as  he  came  up  to  her. 

The  tone  was  not  positively  unkind,  but  it 
cut  her  like  knives.  She  knew  how  much  Rex, 
in  common  with  other  men,  disliked  a  scene  ; 
she  had  not  intended  making  one,  but  these  few 
short,  cold  words  that  he,  from  feeling,  used  to 
hide  what  he  really  felt  in  parting  with  his  wife, 
seemed  as  though  they  would  kill  her.  And  yet 
she  answered  them  as  shortly. 

"  Don't  be  afraid,  Eex  ;  I  am  not  going  to  do 
so.     Am  T  to  pack  all  your  clothes  ?" 

And    then    a    few    commonplace    directions     ♦ 
passed   between  them,    as  to  which  boxes  and 
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which  things  were  to  go  with  him,  and  Isobel 
left  the  room  to  prepare  them. 

She  took  them  all  from  the  drawers  and 
packed  them  neatly  without  shedding  a  tear, 
although  Mary,  the  housemaid,  was  blubbering 
by  her  side  the  whole  time.  8he  even  remem- 
bered to  fetch  a  bottle  of  her  own  eau-de-Cologne 
to  pack  with  them,  because  his  was  empty,  and 
Kex  could  not  bear  the  smell  of  soap-and -water 
in  his  pocket-handkerchiefs,  and  then  she  put  in 
his  writing  materials,  and  two  or  three  books,  in 
case  he  wished  to  read,  and  Mary  strapped  the 
portmanteau  and  it  was  ready. 

"  Can't  I  say  two  words  to  my  wife  alone?" 
demanded  Rex  of  the  bailiff,  as  Isobel  re-ap- 
peared in  the  drawing-room,  and  the  man  had 
suggested  that  they  had  "  better  be  going." 

**  Oh,  in  course,  sir,"  he  replied  ;  "if  you've 
no  objection  to  my  leaving  the  door  ajar,  and 
standing  close  agen  it ;  I  shan't  hear,  sir,  more 
than  I  can  help,  and  I  wouldn't  mind  clapping  it 
to  altogether  at  a  stretch,  if  it  w^eren't  for  the 
winders,  you  see." 

And  suiting  the  action  to  the  word  the  bailiff 
walked  outside  the  door,  and  closed  without 
shutting  it. 
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Isobel's  heart  leapt  as  he  did  so ;  even  now, 
perhaps,  Eex  was  going  to  leave  her  a  word  or  a 
look,  which  she  might  feast  on  till  they  met 
again.     But  she  was  to  be  disappointed. 

"How  soon  can  you  leave  the  house, 
Isobel r 

^'As  soon  as  you  like,  Rex;  will  they  want 
the  things  to-night  ?" 

"They'll  put  the  bailiffs  in  at  once,  and  I 
would  rather  you  were  out  of  the  way  first. 
You  paid  the  servants  last  week,  didn't  you  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  and  I  have  plenty  of  money  to  go 
on  with.  Rex,  may  I  really  see  you  every 
day  ?" 

*'  If  you  choose  to  take  the  trouble,  Isobel. 
Shall  you  stay  at  your  sister's  ?" 

"  Oh,  no,"  she  said,  shrinking  from  the  idea ; 
"  I  shall  go  and  lodge  near  Miss  Burnett." 

"  Very  well ;  dismiss  the  servants  at  once ; 
you  had  better  wait,  perhaps,  until  the  men  are 
in  posse ssion_,  and  then  you  can  do  as  you  like, 
only  let  my  mother  know  before  you  leave  Wim- 
bledon. I  shall  hear  from  you  in  a  day  or  two, 
Isobel ?" 

'•  Mayn't  I  go  to  see  you  to-morrow  ?"  she  said 
timidly. 
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''  Yes  ;  if  you  fancy  it,  though  I  don't  expect 
there  will  be  much  to  see." 

"  We  must  be  goin^,  sir,"  said  the  voice  of 
the  sentinel  bailiff. 

"  Well,  good-bye,  then  ;  take  care  of  yourself, 
child." 

So  much  older  than  himself,  and  so  much 
wiser,  and  yet  this  young  Hercules,  looking  down 
upon  the  trembling  woman  his  wife,  called  her 
"  child !"  A  proof  he  loved  her  in  spite  of 
himself  When  grown-up  people  call  each 
other  ^'  child,"  with  a  touch  of  plaintiveness  in 
the  syllable,  you  may  be  always  sure  that  there 
is  just  a  soupqon  of  the  tender  passion  mixed  up 
w^ith  the  appellation. 

But  Isobel  was  too  little  confident,  and  too 
sad,  to  stay  to  read  its  meaning.  She  could 
have  clung  round  him  convulsively  in  this  hour 
of  separation,  but  he  did  not  encourage  her  to  do 
so.  He  held  his  travelling-rug  upon  one  arm, 
and  a  great-coat  on  the  other,  so  that  as  he 
stooped  to  kiss  her  she  could  not  have  embraced 
him  with  her  arm. 

^^  Good-bye,  Isobel ;  we  shall  meet  to-morrow." 

''  Good-bye,  Eex." 

The  two  words  were   as  little  as  she  could 
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say,  but  there  could  not  have  been  more  passion 
breathed  into  twenty.  Then  he  rushed  quickly 
through  the  hall  with  the  bailiff,  and  into  the 
open  air,  without  another  word  or  look,  because 
he  could  not  trust  himself  in  her  presence  any 
longer,  and  she  thought  it  was  indifference,  and 
that  he  did  not  care  about  their  parting,  even 
though  it  led  him  to  the  Queen's  Bench. 

She  sat  down  in  the  place  where  he  had  left 
her,  and  the  winter's  afternoon  glided  into  dusk, 
and  still  she  sat  there. 

*'  If  you  please,  ma'am,  there's  two  men 
come  in  to  take  possession." 

She  started  as  she  heard  the  words  ;  she  had 
forgotten  all  about  them,  but  then  she  roused 
herself  into  activity,  and  went  through  with 
what  she  had  to  do.  She  dismissed  her  servants. 
The  news  of  the  impending  calamity  had  been 
communicated  to  them  a  week  before,  so  they 
were  not  taken  by  surprise.  Mary,  the  house- 
maid, had  earnestly  implored  to  be  allowed  to 
accompany  her  mistress  wherever  she  went,  to 
wait  upon  her.  But  though  the  woman  would 
have  been  a  great  comfort  to  Isobel,  so  unused 
to  wait  upon  herself,  she  had  resisted  her  entrea- 
ties.    She  felt  she  must  deny  herself  everything 
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but  the  merest  necessities.  Every  penny  would 
keep  her  husband  a  day  longer  in  the  Bench. 
She  would  eat  and  drink  and  be  clothed,  and 
nothing  more.  So  Mary  was  forced  to  take  her 
departure  with  the  rest,  and  Isobel  delivered 
over  the  keys  of  the  house  to  the  bailiffs  in  pos- 
session, and  passed  out  of  what  had  been  her 
house  as  calmly  as  if  she  was  only  going  to  take 
a  walk.  Her  own  clothes  had  been  sent  away 
some  days  before,  in  anticipation  of  her  husband's 
arrest,  but  only  her  clothes,  for  she  had  refused 
to  save  any  of  her  personal  possessions  out  of  the 
wreck.  Every  little  would  help  to  extricate  her 
beloved  from  his  misfortune.  What  need  had 
Isobel  of  jewellery,  or  books,  or  nick-nacks, 
while  the  roof  of  a  prison  covered  Eex's  head  ? 
And  so  some  of  her  clothes  alone,  and  those  the 
poorest,  had  preceded  her  to  Miss  Burnett's 
apartments. 

She  had  now  to  break  the  news  to  Ladv 
Charlotte  Huntley,  and  this  was  a  very  hard 
task  for  her  to  do.  Rex's  wishes  on  the  subject 
of  his  mother's  family  not  being  informed  of  his 
probable  arrest  had  been  religiously  attended  to 
by  his  wife,  although  she  had  been  at  the  Oaks 
almost  every  day  since  she  heard  it. 
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But  unpleasant  a  task  as  it  was,  the  thought  of 
it  almost  brought  some  hope  to  the  wife's  breast. 
Who  knew  but  what  Lady  Charlotte,  shocked 
at  the  news  of  her  son's  arrest,  might  generously 
offer  to  lend  the  money  for  awhile,  and  send  at 
once  and  release  him,  perhaps  even  that  night, 
that  hour.  At  this  thought  Isobel's  eyes  bright- 
ened, and  her  steps  grew  faster.  She  felt 
almost  tempted  to  retrace  them,  and  tell  the 
servants  not  to  leave  the  house,  the  bailiffs  not 
to  disturb  the  furniture,  till  she  had  heard — till 
she  came  back  again.  ForKex  had  not  informed 
her  of  that  interview  which  he  had  had  with  his 
mother,  and  which  oppressed  him  so  bitterly 
whenever  he  thought  of  it,  before  he  had 
retrieved  his  fortunes  with  her  own.  Naturally 
too,  for  he  could  scarcely  touch  on  it  without 
letting  her  know  how  very  far  gone  and  des- 
perate he  had  been  before  he  tried  his  last 
chance,  and  won  her.  And  this  was  a  remem- 
brance which  I  am  happy  to  say  Eex  was 
beginning  to  blush  at  when  he  recalled  it,  even 
to  himself 

And  so  Isobel  thought  Lady  Charlotte, 
although  not  like  other  mothers  in  general, 
might  be  roused  into  something  hke  motherly 
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compassion  when  she  heard  of  the  pitiable  plight 
into  which  her  firstborn  had  fallen. 

It  was  nearly  six  o'clock  when  she  reached 
the  Oaks,  and  quite  dark.  Lady  Charlotte  was 
in  her  dressing-room,  preparing  for  dinner,  and 
though  her  daughter-in-law  had  never  advanced 
to  any  great  amount  of  intimacy  with  her,  she 
had  been  familiar  at  the  Oaks  a  sufficiently  long 
time  to  permit  her,  on  such  an  urgent  occasion 
as  the  present,  to  penetrate  into  Lady  Charlotte's 
privacy.  So  she  walked  up  to  the  dressing- 
room  door  and  demanded  admittance.  Lady 
Charlotte  thought  that  Isobel  had  come  unin- 
vited to  dinner,  and  said,  therefore,  not  very 
politely : — 

"  Dear  me !  Why  couldn't  you  send  and 
let  us  know  before,  Isobel  ?  The  dining-table 
only  just  holds  our  own  party  without  the  leaf. 
You  should  always  give  us  notice  now  that  the 
governess  and  Ada  dine  downstairs." 

But  of  course  if  you  want  to  be  so  familiar  in 
your  mother-in-law's  house  that  you  can  walk 
up  to  her  dressing-room  when  she  is  apparelling, 
and  disturb  her  in  the  midst  of  her  mysteries  of 
paint  and  powder,  and  lalse  hair,  you  must 
expect  to  encounter  a  little  plain  speaking  occa- 
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sionally,  as  a  set-off  against  the  convenience  of 
the  intimacy.  We  must  take  the  thick  with  the 
thin,  in  this  world. 

But  Isobel  was  too  sad  just  then  to  let  the 
rudeness  vex  her.  If  Lady  Charlotte  had 
looked  at  her  thoroughly  before  she  made  her 
amiable  speech,  she  would  have  seen  that  her 
daughter-in-law  did  not  appear  much  like  an 
intending  visitor.  She  had  on  her  dark  morning 
dress,  of  thick  linsey,  a  heavy  cloth  mantle, 
which  quite  enveloped  her  figure,  and  the 
plainest  of  velvet  bonnets,  inside  which  a  few 
bows  of  rose-coloured  ribbon  alone  lay  against 
her  pale,  sad  face.  Gabriel  was  in  the  room, 
lying  asleep  upon  the  sofa.  He  was  often  laid 
upon  his  mother's  couch  for  an  afternoon  nap 
when  he  was  too  wearied  to  sit  up  any  longer, 
as  the  dressing-room  was  well  defended  from  the 
noises  either  of  the  house  or  garden.  As  Isobel 
was  about  to  answer  Lady  Charlotte's  fretful 
welcome,  she  caught  sight  of  the  boy's  white, 
weary  face,  and  lowered  her  voice  lest  she  should 
wake  him. 

^'  I  have  not  come  to  dinner.  Lady  Charlotte," 
(that  Isobel  had  never  stepped  beyond  that 
formal  appellation  was  the    best   proof  of  the 
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terms  that  she  and  her  mother-in-law  were  on)  ; 
**I  am  going  out  of  town  directly.  I  am  in 
great  distress ;  I  came  to  tell  you  of  it.'* 

"  Distress !"  repeated  Lady  Charlotte,  sur- 
prised ;  "  what  sort  of  distress — is  your  sister 
dead  ?" 

Which  guess,  had  Mrs.  Peyton  departed  this 
life,  and  her  departure  been  a  subject  for  grief 
to  Isobel,  would  not  have  tended  probably  to 
soften  the  pain  to  her  of  telling  the  news  ;  but 
Lady  Charlotte  prided  herself  upon  never 
beating  about  the  bush,  but  coming  to  the 
point  direct,  without  any  unnecessary  fuss.  I 
am  not  quite  satisfied  that  it  is  a  subject  for 
self-congratulation,  as  it  is  a  very  easy  thing  to 
wound  other  people's  feelings,  but  really  there 
are  many  in  this  world,  who,  like  Lady 
Charlotte  Huntley,  seem  to  make  a  custom  of 
doing  it. 

"  Oh,  no,"  rejoined  Isobel,  hastily ;  "  no 
death,  thank  God !  but  great  trouble,  never- 
theless. Ilex  has  been  arrested,  Lady  Charlotte." 

'*  Arrested  !  for  what  ?" 

Surprise,  nothing  more,  was  in  the  mother's 
voice,  as  she  paused  in  the  operation  of  dressing, 
and  turned  round  to  confront  the  speaker. 
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Then  Isobel  told  her  much  the  same  as  she 
had  told  before  to  Colonel  Clementson  and  as  I 
have  told  to  you.  The  Colonel  had  not  quite 
believed  her  story,  but  he  had  been  too  much  a 
man  rudely  to  tell  her  so.  Neither  did  Lady 
Charlotte  quite  believe  it,  but  she  was  a  woman, 
and  therefore  the  woman  before  her  got  the  full 
benefit  of  her  doubt. 

^'  And  do  you  believe  it  ?"  she  inquired,  as 
Isobel  concluded  her  narration. 

"  Believe  it,  Lady  Charlotte,"  said  Isobel, 
hotly  ;  '^  of  course  1  believe  it.  Rex  has  been 
foolish,  but  he  would  never  be  dishonourable." 

''So  he  tells  you,"  sneered  her  mother-in- 
law. 

"  If  you  don't  believe  it,"  poor  Isobel  went 
on  to  say,  "  I  will  tell  you  the  name  of  the  man 
who  deceived  him,  although  he  is  a  friend  of 
yours.  It  was  Mr.  Halkett.  He  must  be  a 
man  without  a  spark  of  honour  in  him ;  he  must 
be  a  thoroughly  bad  man." 

"I  should  like  to  hear  Mr.  Halkett's  version 
of  the  business,"  resumed  Lady  Charlotte ; 
"  there  arc  always  two  sides  to  a  story." 

"  Would  you  believe  Mr.  Halkett  before  my 
husband  ?"  said  Isobel,   indignantly.     She  was 
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too  indignant  to  say,  "your  son."  The  woman 
who  could  so  doubt  him  had  no  right  to  his  pos- 
session ;  but  for  her,  he  was  all  her  own,  and 
she  articulated  the  two  last  words  as  if  she 
clasped  him  to  her  heart. 

*'  Well,  I  suppose  even  your  husband,  Isobel," 
replied  Lady  Charlotte,  with  a  stress  on  the 
words  in  imitation  of  the  agitated  voice  which 
had  spoken  them  last,  "  is  occasionally  fallible. 
Mr.  Halkett  comes  of  a  good  family.  I  have 
had  no  reason  hitherto  to  doubt  his  word  or  his 
honour.'' 

"  Nor  have  you  E-ex's,"  replied  Isobel, 
angrily. 

^'  Well,  I  think  the  less  said  about  that  the 
better,"  replied  Lady  Charlotte,  with  closed  lips. 

"  Lady  Charlotte,  you  are  crueV  said  Isobel, 
her  voice  trembling  with  a  righteous  anger. 
*' You  are  always  insinuating  things  against  my 
husband.  You  have  no  right  to  speak  so  of  him 
to  me.  I  have  borne  it  quietly  for  a  long  time, 
for  his  sake,  but  this  is  not  the  moment  for  me 
to  keep  silence.  He  is  absent  and  in  trouble, 
and  I  will  not  hear  a  word  against  him.  I  came 
to  you  this  evening  in  hope,  thinking  that  you 
would  do  something  for  us,  although  Rex  forbade 
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me  to  ask  you.  I  thought  you  could  scarcely 
hear  that  your  own  son  was  in  arrest,  and  must 
remain  so,  without  help,  for  months,  without 
trying  to  help  him.  But  your  words,  in 
destroying  my  hope,  have  destroyed  my  wishes ; 
for  after  this,  before  Rex  should  take  money 
from  you,  accompanied  by  such  an  insinuation, 
I  would  starve.  Starving  would  be  easier  than 
such  humiliation." 

She  had  raised  her  voice  rather  higher  than 
she  had  intended,  and  Gabriel,  roused  by  the 
sound  of  altercation  in  the  room,  had  waked, 
and  recognized  her. 

"Dieu  donnee,"  he  exclaimed,  as  soon  as  he 
was  sure  his  eyes  did  not  deceive  him  ;  *'  I  have 
been  longing  to  see  you  all  day.  I'm  so  glad 
you  are  come,  darling." 

The  caressing  tones,  as  they  always  did, 
raised  Lady  Charlotte's  indignation.  She  turned 
to  her  son,  and  laid  him  back  on  his  pillows 
almost  by  main  force. 

''  Gabriel,"  she  said,  *'you  must  try  and  go  to 
sleep  again.  Isobel's  visit  here  to-night  is  not  a 
])leHsant  one." 

lie  looked  wonderingly  from  one  to  the  other 
as  she  spoke,  and  then  submitted  to  his  mother's 
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grasp,  and  lay  back  again  with  a  sigli.  A  sigh 
which  was  called  forth  not  by  Lady  Charlotte's 
command,  but  by  his  sight  of  Isobel,  who,  with- 
out noticing  his  address  to  her,  was  standing 
leaning  against  a  chest  of  drawers,  her  form 
trembling  with  the  emotion  which  giving  vent  to 
her  last  speech  had  occasioned  in  her.  She  had 
no  eyes  for  Gabriel,  no  thought  for  anything  but 
her  mother-in-law's  cowardly  attack  upon  her 
absent  darling. 

"Lady  Charlotte,"  she  said,  taking  up  the 
weapons  of  war  again,  "can  you  prove  what 
you  said  to  me  just  now  ?" 

"  About  your  husband's  notions  of  honour  ? 
certainly." 

"  I  wish  you  would  then." 

Isobel  spoke  almost  as  rudely  as  Lady  Char- 
lotte, in  her  heat. 

"  Do  you  call  his  marriage  with  you  an 
honourable  proceeding  ?" 

"  Of  course  ;  why  not  ?" 

But  the  poor  wife  said  the  words  with  a  new 
expression  in  her  voice  ;  with  more  of  eagerness 
and  less  of  defiance  in  her  eyes ;  and  she  leant 
forward  as  she  spoke,  as  if  she  feared  to  hear 
something  which  should  kill  her. 
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"  What !  to  marry  a  woman  for  her  money,  and 
just  to  save  himself  from  what  has  come  upon 
him  now  ?" 

"  Mother,  what  are  you  saying  ?"  exclaimed 
Gabriel,  half  rising,  as  she  let  fly  her  cruel 
shaft;  "how  dare  you  speak  to  Isobel  hke 
that  ?" 

"  But — he — didn't  marrv  me — only — for  mv 

*'  w  » 

• — money." 

The  words  came  out  gaspingly,  chokingly,  in 
short,  quick  sobs,  and  almost  inarticulate,  as  if 
the  speaker's  throat  was  closing. 

"  So  he  told  you,  I  suppose,"  repeated  Lady 
Charlotte. 

"It's   a  lieV  shouted  Gabriel;  "don't  you 
believe  it,  darling?  he  loved  you.     It's  a  foul 
le. 

But  Isobel  heeded  no  outside  things. 

"Is  it  truth  ?"  she  said,  drawing  closer  to  her 
mother-in-law,  and  putting  her  wearied,  care- 
ful eyes  in  juxtaposition  with  the  other's  hard 
glance,  as  though  she  would  wrench  the  reality 
from  her  against  her  will. 

Lady  Charlotte  shook  off  her  touch  coldly. 

"  I  am  not  accustomed  to  be  doubted,"  she 
replied.     "  Reginald  came  to  me  in  this  house. 
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not  a  year  ago,  when  he  had  ruined  himself 
with  women  (as  she  said  the  word^  knowing  it 
was  the  hardest  one  a  wife  can  hear,  she  looked 
well  into  Isobel's  eager  face  to  be  sure  it  had  its 
proper  effect),  to  ask  me  to  lend  him  the  very 
sum  for  which  you  say  he  has  been  arrested 
now.  I  knew  it  would  only  follow  the  rest,  and 
I  refused  it.  A  few  days  after,  I  heard,  through 
Mr.  Ilalkett,  that  there  was  a  prospect  of  my 
son's  mending  his  fortunes  in  another  way, 
which  perhaps  you  can  guess.  I  had  no  right 
to  interfere  or  to  warn  you,  or  I  miglit  have 
done  so.  You  were  old  enough,  I  thought 
(there  being  such  a  disparity  in  your  ages), 
not  to  be  taken  in  against  your  will  by  a  mere 
boy  like  that  (at  least  in  comparison  with  your- 
self)." 

Isobel  stood  and  drank  in  every  drop  of  the 
cup  Lady  Charlotte  had  mixed  for  her.  She 
stood  and  drank  it  to  the  dregs,  like  a  brave, 
courageous  woman,  and  never  permitted  her  face 
to  change  once  to  betray  how  bitter  she  found 
the  draught.  She  drank  it,  and  it  found  its  way 
into  her  very  soul,  and  spread  its  poison  there. 
But  that  over,  that  done  in  secret,  and  not  a 
creature  should  know  that  she  had  even  tasted 
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it — she  sprang  up,  erect,  her  hand  uplifted,    her 
whole  bearing  one  of  overwhelming  pride. 

'*  Thank  you.  Lady  Charlotte,"  she  said, 
haughtily — "  thank  you  for  your  information. 
You  have  been  longing  to  tell  me  this  ever  since 
I  have  been  the  wife  of  your  son.  I  hope,  now 
it  is  over,  that  you  will  feel  easier  in  your 
mind.  I  shall  believe  as  much  of  it  as  I  choose; 
but  there  is  a  point  beyond  which  no  one  is  com- 
pelled to  bear  insult,  even  from  a  husband's 
mother.  If  your  son  married  me  for  my  money, 
he  has  given  me  in  exchange  what  no  money 
could  purchase,  and  that  is — a  husband  whom  I 
love  with  all  my  soul ;  and  he  shall,  at  least, 
receive  back  again  all  that  that  money  can  give 
him.  Thank  God,  he  will  be  indebted  to  no 
one  but  himself  for  his  release.  But  as  for  me, 
I  cannot  enter  this  house  again,  after  what  you 
have  said  to  me  to-night — not,  that  is  to  say, 
until  you  wish  for  me  and  ask  for  me  to  come 
back.  You  do  not  love  Rex  :  I  could  scarcely 
have  expected  you  to  love  me,  but  I  should  have 
thought  that  my  station  in  life  and  connection 
with  yourself  might  have  protected  me  from 
direct  insult  at  a  lady's  hands." 

Then  she  folded  her  cloak  about  her  majesti- 
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cally,  and  turned  to  leavu  the  room.     But  a  cry 
from  the  sofa  stopped  her  : — 

"  Dieu  donnee — my  sister,  come  back  !" 

She  flew  to  him^  and  took  him  in  her  arms. 

"  My  darling  Gabriel,"  she  said,  "for  your 
sake  I  would  have  borne  it  all ;  but  I  must 
think  of  Reginald  as  well  as  you.  Think  of 
him  yourself,  Gabriel,  alone,  unhappy  and  in 
confinement,  and  say  I  am  right  to  defend  him 
in  his  absence — right  to  go  and  comfort  him  in 
his  distress.  Oh,  Gabriel,  it  is  hard  to  part  with 
you  so  !  but  you  are  too  near  heaven  to  miss 
earthly  friends  much." 

"  Dieu  donnee,"  said  the  boy,  clasping  her 
tightly  round  the  throat,  while  he  kissed  her 
again  and  again,  "  this  will  kill  me.  Oh,  stay 
with  me^  Dieu  donnee ! — it  won't  be  for  long." 

"  I  can't — I  can't !"  she  said,  wildly  disen- 
gaging herself  from  his  hold — "  I  can't  stay  here 
to  have  my  love  abused,  trampled  on,  defiled. 
I  cannot  come  again  until  I  am  asked  to  do  so 
—  until  some  of  this  night's  words  have  been 
unsaid." 

She  was  going  now,  but  still  the  pleading  eyes 
detained  her  with  a  grasp  more  powerful  than 
that  of  the  strongest  hands. 
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"  Gabriel,"  she  said,  as  she  gave  him  her  last 
embraces,  "  pray  that  I  may  come  back,  that  I 
may  be  asked  to  come  back ;  and  don't  go  to 
heaven  till  that  time  arrives." 

She  disengaged  herself  from  him  by  force,  as 
she  spoke,  and  left  the  room  and  the  house  with- 
out another  word. 

"  Isobel — my  sister — the  only  creature  I  care 
for — the  best  and  dearest  in  the  world — Isobel, 
come  back  !     Dieu  donnee,  come  back  !" 

In  his  agitation  he  had  almost  forgotten  his 
weakness,  and,  half  rising  from  the  couch,  nearly 
fell  forward.  His  mother,  who  had  been  watch- 
ing the  whole  scene  between  him  and  her 
daughter-in-law  with  the  greatest  jealousy  and 
anger,  almost  felt  disinclined  to  help  him,  as  he 
staggered  backward  to  the  sofa  again.  But 
then  she  saw  a  change  in  his  face  which  made 
her  start  forward  in  alarm.  His  eyes  strained 
in  his  head;  his  breast  made  a  violent  effort; 
there  was  a  gurgling,  suffocating  sound  in  his 
throat;  and  then  his  eyelids  dropped  ;  his  hands 
went  feebly  up  to  his  mouth,  and  the  blood 
streamed  over  them  in  a  long  dark  line  upon  his 
waistcoat  and  the  front  of  his  shirt.  Lady  Char- 
lotte,   with   all    her   bravado    and   courage   for 
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making  herself  disagreeable,  was  not  a  woman 
of  nerve  ;  she  screamed  when  she  saw  the  blood 
issue  from  Gabriel's  mouth,  guessing  the  cause 
too  well,  and  rang  the  bell  violently. 

"  Send  for  Dr.  Bowlderby — send  for  him 
directly  !"  she  exclaimed,  hastily,  as  the  servant 
appeared  ;  "  Master  Gabriel  is  taken  ill."  And 
then  she  knelt  down  by  the  couch,  and  tried  to 
clasp  one  of  his  hands. 

"  My  son  !"  she  said — *'my  dearest  Gabriel, 
why  should  you  agitate  yourself  like  this  ?"  But 
he  repulsed  her  kiss — he  thrust  away  her  hand. 

"  Leave  me  alone,"  he  said,  in  a  very  low 
voice,  but  yet  terribly  distinct  to  the  mother's 
ear  ;  ''  you  have  killed  me." 

She  shrank  backward  as  she  heard  the  words, 
and  received  in  that  moment  as  heavy  a  punish- 
ment as,  I  think^  even  her  worst  enemy  could 
have  wished  her  to  receive. 

In  a  short  time  Dr.  Bowlderby  had  arrived, 
and  prescribed  perfect  rest  and  quiet,  and  written 
out  an  incomprehensible  Latin  prescription  for  a 
disease  which  he  knew  no  physic  could  cure, 
or  doctor  prescribe  for  with  any  hope,  even 
though  the  recipe  was  in  Latin  instead  of  plain 
English. 
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And  in  the  meanwhile  Isobel  was  going  as 
fast  as  she  could  to  London,  quite  unconscious 
of  what  had  taken  place  at  the  "Oaks,"  even 
before  the  hall-door  had  closed  behind  her. 
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CHAPTEE  IV. 

THE    BRUISED    HEART. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peyton  were  sitting  over  their 
dinner  that  evening,  about  seven  o'clock,  when 
a  loud  double-knock  at  the  door  startled  them 
into  something  like  life.  For  to  have  watched 
their  proceedings  for  the  last  half-hour,  you 
would  have  imagined  that  they  were  both  asleep, 
as  they  sat  opposite  to  one  another  in  total 
silence,  only  interrupted  by  the  occasional  rustle 
of  the  evening  paper,  as  Mr.  Peyton  turned  its 
thin,  crackling  pages,  or  a  yawn  from  his  wife, 
which  she  made  no  attempt  to  smother.  Dessert 
on  ordinary  days  was  not  in  the  Peyton  line, 
now  that  Isobel's  purse  was  no  longer  ready  to 
gape  for  their  convenience  at  all  times ;  and  you 
can't  go  in  *'  very  hard  "  for  bread-and-cheese 
after  a  late  dinner.  So  Mr.  Peyton  generally 
read  his  newspaoer  as  soon  as  the  servant  had 
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left  the  room,  and  Fanny  yawned  as  aforesaid, 
and  stared  into  vacuity,  and  thought  about 
nothing.  To  breathe  alone  seemed  at  all  times 
sufficient  occupation  for  Mrs.  Peyton. 

But  a  visitor  at  that  hour  in  Torrington 
Square  was  a  most  unusual  occurrence,  and  even 
had  the  effect  of  rousing  her  from  her  apathy,  as 
she  glanced  at  her  husband  in  alarm.  For 
Fanny  Peyton  was  one  of  those  charmingly 
domestic  creations  who  never  dress  unless  they 
expect  somebody  ;  who  "  slop  "  about  (the  term 
is  not  elegant,  but  no  other  is  so  expressive)  in 
dressing-gown  and  slippers  till  late  in  the  after- 
noon, without  arranging  their  hair,  or  making 
themselves  tidy  for  dinner  until  the  last  moment ; 
and  when  the  soup  is  on  the  table,  and  the  hus- 
band hungry  and  irascible,  rush  down  in  tremen- 
dous haste,  just  as  they  went  up,  incurable 
slatterns  !  How  delightful  it  must  be  for  a  man 
to  see  his  wife  sitting  opposite  to  him  with  dis- 
hevelled hair,  untidy  dress,  and  ready  with 
nothing  but  the  same  old  excuse  of  "  no  time." 
Oh,  these  yea-nay  women  are  the  most  aggra- 
vating in  the  world.  I  don't  wonder  at  Fred 
Peyton  being  peppery  and  disagreeable  himself. 
I  should  not  have  wondered  if  he  had  given 
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Mrs.  Fanny  an  occasional  touch  of  something 
smarter  than  words— at  least,  I  think,  if  I  was 
a  man,  and  blessed  with  such  a  wife,  I  should 
have  done  so ;  and  if  we  are  bound  to  give  our 
neighbours  credit  for  the  same  virtues  as  our- 
selves, we  may  sometimes  be  allowed  to  suspect 
them  of  indulging  the  same  little  vices.  As  the 
loud  double-knock  sounded  at  the  door,  Mr. 
Peyton  looked  up  at  his  wife's  figure  with  some- 
thing very  much  like  disgust. 

"  Of  course  you  can't  see  anybody,"  he  said  ; 
**  Jane  had  better  say,  *  Not  at  home.' " 

*'  She  can  say  we  are  at  dinner,"  replied 
Mrs.  Peyton,  with  a  touch  of  offended  pride;  for 
she  did  not  like  the  look  her  husband  had  given 
her. 

Mr.  Peyton  opened  the  dining-room  door, 
and  spoke  to  the  servant,  as  she  passed  through 

the  hall : — 

"  Say  we  are  at  dinner,  Jane ;  and  if  it's  any- 
body for  me,  show  them  up  into  the  drawing- 
room,  and  light  the  gas." 

But  directly  the  door  was  opened,  Isobel  (for 
the  knock  had  been  her's)  passed  into  the  hall, 
without  even  an  inquiry  for  the  inmates  of  the 
house. 
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''You  can't  see  'em,"  said  the  successor  to 
Mary,  as  she  stared  at  the  intruder. 

But  Isobel  walked  into  the  dining-room  with- 
out noticing  her  remark. 

"  Bless  me  !  What  brings  you  here  ?"  said 
her  brother-in-law. 

"  I  thought  it  was  you,"  drawled  her  sister, 
without  rising  from  her  chair,  ''  directly  I  heard 
the  knock." 

"  Well !  why  didn't  you  say  so  ?"  asked  Mr. 
Peyton. 

"  Because  I  thought  she  was  at  Wimbledon, 
of  course,  Frederick  :  so  it  was  no  use  saying 
what  I  thought." 

"  Don't  believe  you  thought  anything  about 
it,"  he  rejoined.  ''Are  you  staying  in  town, 
Isobel  r 

"  Yes* —  that  is   to   say,  I  am  going  to  do 

SO. 

In  the  few  moments  during  which  they  had 
been  squabbling,  she  had  grown  very  nervous. 
She  had  driven  at  once  to  their  house  from  the 
station,  her  mind  fully  made  up  as  to  what  she 
ought  to  do,  and  resolved  to  do  it;  but  she  had 
not  considered  in  what  words  she  should  tell 
them  her  wishes.      Her  interview   with    Lady 
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Charlotte  Huntley  had  considerably  upset  her; 
she  had  been  able  to  think  of  nothing  else — to 
arrange  no  other  thoughts.  And  at  her  brother- 
in-law's  question  she  remembered  this,  and  felt 
the  task  before  her  to  be  almost  as  hard  as  that 
other  task  had  been.  But  it  was  unavoidable ; 
and  therefore  the  sooner  it  was  over  the  better. 
She  had  paid  the  sixty  pounds  for  their  eldest 
boy's  schooling  for  the  preceding  year ;  but  she 
must  not  do  this,  for  it  would  be  an  injury  to 
her  Rex :  and  not  to  make  the  Pevtons  aware  of 
it  at  once  would  be  an  injury  to  them ;  but 
knowing  their  dispositions  and  their  little  gene- 
rosity, she  dreaded  what  their  remarks  on  the 
occasion  might  be. 

"Who  are  you  going  to  stay  with,  Isobel  ?" 
asked  her  sister,  fearful  probably  that  her  late 
visit  might  be  the  forerunner  of  a  request  for  a  bed. 

''  I  am  not  going  to  stay  with  any  one,"  she 
replied.  ^^  I  am  come  up  to  live  in  apartments 
for  a  little  while.  Fred,"  she  added,  turning 
towards  that  gentleman,  and  speaking  hurriedly, 
"  I  have  come  on  a  very  unpleasant  errand  to- 
night, but  it  is  not  my  fault.  I  can't  pay  Bob's 
school-bills  this  year  ;  I  may  be  able  to  do  so 
next — I  don't  know  at  present ;  but  I  can't  do 
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it  this  year.  My  husband  is  in  trouble,  and  we 
shall  want  all  our  income.  I  am  very  sorry^  as 
I  promised  to  do  so ;  but  I  couldn't  have  fore- 
seen this." 

She  spoke  nervously,  and  as  if  she  was  in  the 
wrong,  and  Fanny  (who  had  never  courage  to 
attack  anybody  until  they  had  turned  tail) 
commenced  to  act  on  the  defensive  : — 

"  Well,  I  am  surprised  at  you,  Isobel,"  she 
said,  "when  you  promised,  and  promised  ever 
so  many  times,  to  pay  Kobert's  bills — to  turn 
round  now,  and  say  that  you  can't  do  it !  I 
never  heard  of  such  a  thing  before,  I'm  sure — 
when  you  promised  too." 

"  Just  hold  your  tongue,  Fanny,  will  you,  and 
let  me  speak  to  your  sister  ?"  said  her  husband. 
"  I  suppose  you've  got  some  good  reason  to  give 
us,  Isobel,  for  your  change  of  mind  ?" 

"  I  have  given  you  my  reason,"  she  replied — 
"  Hex  is  in  trouble ;  he  has  been  arrested  for 
two  thousand  pounds.  He  is  in  the  Bench  at 
this  moment." 

"  In  the  Bench  ?"  said  Mr.  Peyton,  in  sur- 
prise.    "  Well,  I'm  sure — that's  respectable  !" 

"  In  the  Bench  ?"  echoed  Mrs.  Pevton — ^^  in 

m 

prison  ?     What  a  disgrace  !" 
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*'  I  told  you  what  he  was — I  told  you  what 
he  was  !"  ejaculated  Mr.  Peyton  quickly,  as  he 
commenced  to  trot  about  the  room  in  his  usual 
style. 

''Yes — you  were  told,  Isobel,  what  he  was,'* 
whined  her  sister,  ''  and  you  would  marry 
him !" 

Fresh  from  Lady  Charlotte's  bitter  truths, 
with  Mrs.  Peyton  whining  on  one  side  of  her, 
and  Mr.  Peyton  fuming  on  the  other,  Isobel 
Reverdon  felt  as  one  of  those  grand  animals 
must  feel_,  that  are  pierced  with  arrows  on  all 
sides,  which  rouse  and  irritate  them  to  a  pitch  of 
fury,  and  yet  have  no  power  really  to  harm 
them.  The  archers  may  level  their  bows  from 
every  quarter  ;  they  will  do  no  more  than  bring 
the  noble  tiger,  thirsty  for  revenge,  out  of  his 
lair.  It  is  reserved  for  the  man  who  carries 
bullet  and  shot  to  take  his  life  from  him.  The 
only  human  creature  who  carried  bullet  and  shot 
for  Isobel's  heart  was  in  the  Queen's  Bench  at 
that  moment;  but  the  noblest  animals  roused 
are  dangerous  ;  and  she  almost  looked  so,  as  she 
turned  upon  her  persecutors. 

''  Fanny,  you'll  keep  silence,  if  you  please, 
on  the  subject  altoi^ether.     Fred,  I  didn't  come 
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here  to  hear  my  husband  abused.  I  married 
him  of  my  own  free  will,  and  I  would  not 
un marry  myself  to-morrow,  if  I  could." 

"  I  think  you're  very  wrong  to  say  so,"  said 
Mrs.  Peyton,  who  wouldn't  "keep  silence." 

"  Of  course,  it's  all  very  well  for  you  to  say 
so,"  replied  Mr.  Peyton,  "as  it  can't  be  helped 
now ;  but  our  family  have  always  been  respect- 
able, and  this  sort  of  thing  is  anything  but 
pleasant  for  us — anything  but  pleasant  for  us  !" 

"  Eex  has  been  very  foolish,  I  allow,"  said 
Isobel,  "  in  signing  a  bill  for  that  dishonourable 
Mr.  Halkett,  and  letting  himself  be  drawn  into 
such  a  scrape ;  but  it  has  come  upon  him  from 
being  too  generous,  Fred,  and  it  is  a  fault  on  the 
right  side." 

"  A  fault  on  the  right  side !"  exclaimed  her 
brother-in-law,  "  to  bring  you  to  poverty,  to  strip 
you  of  all  your  possessions,  to  force  you  to  break 
your  promises  like  this." 

"You  speak  as  if  he  did  it  on  purpose," 
rejoined  Isobel.  "  How  could  he  have  foreseen 
that  a  man  he  trusted  like  Mr.  Halkett,  who  I 
wish  we  had  never  set  eyes  upon,  would  turn  out 
such  a  scoundrel  ?  How  could  Rex  know  that  the 
mere  signing  his  name  for  a  friend's  convenience, 
VOL.  in.  n 
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would  strip  us  of  everything  ?  Who  is  the  worst 
off  now,  I  or  himself?" 

"You,  most  decidedlv,"  said  Mr.  Pevton. 
"  I  shouldn't  think  Mr.  E-everdon  was  a  gentle- 
man who  would  care  if  he  staved  in  the  Bench 
one  year  or  ten.  He  will  make  himself  very 
comfortable  there,  I  dare  say,  whilst  you  pay  off 
his  debts  with  your  money.  However,  as  that 
is  w^hat  he  married  you  for,  I  suppose  it's  all 
right." 

"  You  say  that  again,  Fred  Peyton !"  ex- 
claimed Isobel,  as  she  drew  nearer  to  him. 

The  little  man  looked  at  her  once  or  twice, 
at  the  glowing  eyes,  the  heightened  colour,  the 
parted,  quivering  lips,  and  thought,  *'  Well,  per- 
haps   it  would    be   just    as  well   not  to    say  it 


again." 


But  Fanny  was  not  so  prudent. 

"Well,  you  know,  Isobel,  he  did  marry  you 

for  your  money ;  everybody  knows  that,  and  we 

too  ;  and — and — and  you're  so  much  older  than 

e  is. 

Oh,  her  heart.      Isobel's    hand    involuntarily 

went  up  to  it,  and  pressed  it  closely.     When 

w  ould  it  cease  feeling  ?     When  would  it  cease  to 

quiver  under  these  continual  prickings?     When 
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would  it  grow  callous,  and  able  to  look  the  truth 
in  the  face,  as  a  brave  heart  should  do  ?  But 
the  animal  would  take  no  more  arrows  that 
night ;  it  came  out  of  its  lair,  and  made  ready  to 
spring. 

''I  will  bear  it  no  longer,"  she  said,  speaking 
yet  more  loudly  and  indignantly  than  she  had 
done  in  Lady  Charlotte's  dressing-room.  "I 
will  take  no  more  impertinence  from  any  one  of 
you.  You  are  angry  because  I  cannot  keep  to 
what  I  know  I  offered  to  do  ;  but  your  cowardice 
in  venting  your  anger  upon  me — in  abusing  my 
husband,  takes  away  all  the  annoyance  I  felt  in 
telling  you  so.  If  you  had  borne  it  quietly,  I 
would  have  made  it  up,  and  more,  to  you,  as 
soon  as  I  could ;  but  I  will  not  now,  and  you 
may  thank  yourselves  for  it.  I  will  not  pay 
for  Robert's  schooling  either  this  year,  or  any 
year.  You  can  pay  for  it  yourselves.  What 
you  call  my  money  is  my  husband's  money,  and 
it  was  his  generosity  which  gave  it  you  ;  but  you 
shall  never  touch  a  halfpenny  of  it  again,  until 
you  change  your  opinions  about  him,  and  tell  me 
so.  He  shall  not  pay  for  what  you  ought  to  pay 
yourselves,  and  get  nothing  but  abuse  for  it  in 
return.     You  are  very  brave  in  telling  me  your 
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opinion  when  you  get  me  alone,  Fred,"  she 
added,  turning  to  her  brother-in-law,  "  but  you 
would  never  dare  to  do  it  if  Eex  was  present. 
Let  him  hear  you  say  that  he  married  me  for 
my  money,  or  make  any  of  your  sarcastic  allu- 
sions to  the  difference  in  our  ages,  and  he  would 
knock  you  down.  He  would  kill  you,'*  said 
Isobel  loftily,  with  a  great  idea  of  the  strength 
which  lay  in  the  little  finger  of  her  giant  Rex. 

It  was  a  kind  of  address  which^  coming  from 
a  woman  to  a  man  like  Mr.  Peyton,  almost 
maddened  him.  He  fumed  and  spluttered,  and 
all  but  cried  in  his  disappointed  rage  and 
vexation  at  not  being  able  to  answer  her  as  he 
could  wish.  But  as  is  usual  with  all  cowards, 
he  was  also  a  bully,  and  had  no  scruples  about 
behaving  rudely  to  a  woman  because  she  was 
such. 

*'We  don't  want  your  money,  Mrs.  Rever- 
don,"  he  managed  at  last  to  say ;  '*  we  don't 
want  anything  from  you,  not  even  your  com- 
pany." 

"I  have  no  intention  of  giving  it  you,"  she 
said,  moving  towards  the  door.  "  My  business 
here  is  finished,  and  I  do  not  anticipate  payin 
you  another  visit." 


or 
O 
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"  We  don't  want  to  see  you,  I'm  sure,"  put  in 
Mrs.  Peyton  as  a  parting  thrust;  "for  we  are 
not  accustomed  to  associate  with  people  whose 
husbands  are  in  gaol." 

She  did  not  deign  to  reply  to  her.  She  did 
not  even  give  them  good-night.  She  walked 
straight  out  of  their  presence  in  silence,  and  felt, 
when  she  stood  outside  the  hall-door,  that  the 
link  between  her  and  Torrington  Square  was 
virtually  severed  from  that  moment. 

The  thought  gave  her  no  pain.  She  had 
never  cared  for  them,  as  you  know  akeady,  and 
even  if  she  had,  the  antipathy  with  which  they 
regarded  her  husband,  and  the  indifference  which 
they  evinced  towards  her  brother,  the  only  two 
creatures  nearly  connected  with  herself  whom 
Isobel  loved,  would  have  alienated  her  from  them 
long  before  this.  As  she  walked  out  of  the  quiet 
square,  her  first  impulse  was  to  hail  a  cab,  but 
her  spirit  was  fevered  and  restless,  her  cheeks 
burned,  her  heart  was  beating  much  faster  than 
usual,  and  she  thought  a  walk  would  do  her 
good,  so  she  set  out  on  foot.  All  along  the 
length  of  Oxford  Street  she  went,  almost  feeling 
her  way ;  for  a  dense  fog  had  settled  down  with 
the  February  night,  and  not   one   of  the  gay 
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articles  in  the  brilliantly  lighted  shops  had  the 
power  to  arrest  her  steps  for  a  moment.  On 
she  went,  without  pause,  her  eyes  downcast,  her 
hands  folded  in  her  muff,  heedless  apparently  of 
all  around  her,  except  when  she  mechanically 
moved  aside  to  make  room  for  some  one  coming 
the  other  way. 

No  one  molested  her.  (I  do  not  believe  that 
if  a  woman  walks  in  London  as  if  she  was  bent 
upon  business,  that  any  one  ever  does  molest 
her.)  Only  one  or  two  passengers,  struck  by 
the  delicacy  of  her  features,  and  the  station  she 
evidently  occupied,  turned  back  to  look  after  her 
figure,  as  she  glided  in  and  out  of  the  continuous 
stream  of  life  which  blocked  up  the  pavement. 
At  last  she  had  nearly  reached  the  top  of  Oxford 
Street,  and  turned  out  of  it  into  one  of  the 
quieter  thoroughfares  which  led  to  the  house 
where  Miss  Burnett  lodged.  There  was  a  vacant 
floor  beneath  that  good  old  lady's  rooms,  which 
she  had  engaged  for  her  fugitive  pupil,  for  whose 
misfortunes  she  was  infinitely  distressed,  and  at 
the  same  time  full  of  sympathy.  As  Isobel 
turned  up  the  darker,  lonelier  street  which  led  to 
her  destination.  Miss  Burnett  (who  had  been 
told  by  a  telegram  that  Isobel  would  be  with  her 
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that  evening,)  was  hopping,  not  unlike  in  action 
to  the  "  Count "  himself,  round  and  round  a  tiny 
tea-table,  which  she  had  prepared  for  her  ex- 
pected friend,  stirring  up  her  tiny  fire  every 
minute  in  the  most  reckless  and  extravagant 
manner,  and  stopping  still  to  listen  every  time  a 
footstep  sounded  on  the  pavement  below  her 
window,  "though  of  course  she  will  come  in  a 
cab,  '  Count,'  "  she  remarked  confidentially  to 
that  lady-gentleman,  who  was,  as  usual,  pluming 
his  sooty  feathers  on  the  edge  of  the  slop-basin, 
"  so  I'm  a  fool  for  my  pains.'* 

But  no  wheels  preceded  Isobel's  familiar  rap, 
which  presently  sounded  at  the  door,  though  I 
doubt  if  Miss  Burnett  could  have  detected  her 
light  footfall  on  the  pavement,  even  had  she  been 
still  listening  for  it. 

"  My  dear  girl,  have  you  walked  all  the  way 
from  the  station  ?"  exclaimed  her  friend,  as  she 
entered  the  room.  *'  How  tired  you  will  be ! 
Sit  down ;  do,  dear,  and  let  me  take  off  your 
things  for  you." 

"  No ;  only  from  Torrington  Square,"  replied 
Isobel,  as  she  accepted  Miss  Burnett's  offer,  and 
suffered  her  to  disrobe  her.  "  It  is  a  fine  night, 
and  I  fancied  the  walk.'* 
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*'And  SO  poor  dear  Mr.  Reverdon  is  really 
gone  f 

*' Really  gone." 

The  words  were  repeated  as  if  the  heart  was 
too  weary  to  say  more. 

"  Well,  well,  I  dare  say  it's  all  for  the  best," 
returned  Miss  Burnett,  who,  in  her  desire  to 
comfort,  sometimes  went  a  step  too  far ;  "  and  I 
am  sure  this  is  no  weather  for  enjoying  oneself 
out  of  doors,  any  way.  Let  me  give  you  some 
tea,  dear.  You  must  make  a  good  tea,  you 
know.     I  dare  say  you  had  only  half  a  dinner." 

Isobel  had  not  dined  at  all  that  day,  but  she 
dared  not  say  so,  for  fear  of  the  persecution  to 
which  she  would  be  subjected  to  eat  now,  so  she 
only  replied  : — 

"  A  cup  of  tea,  please,  Miss  Burnett ;  but  I 
am  not  very  hungry," 

"  Oh,  but  you  must  eat,  my  dear,  to  keep  up 
your  strength,  you  know.  Never  mind  the 
'  Count,'  Isobel.  Blow  in  his  face,  and  he'll  go 
away." 

For  the  ''  Count,"  who  was  an  unpleasantly 
familiar  bird,  even  with  strangers,  had  hopped 
upon  Isobel's  hair,  and  was  entangling  his  little 
scratching  feet  in  it,  where  it  was  loose.     The 
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idea  of  blowing  in  a  bird's  face  when  he  was  on 
the  top  of  her  head  made  Isobel  smile  in  spite 
of  herself. 

**I  think  you  must  do  that  for  me.  Miss 
Burnett,"  she  said. 

"  Ah,  now  I  like  to  see  that,"  exclaimed  the 
old  lady,  as  she  released  the  troublesome 
"Count."  "Now  you  take  some  of  this  nice 
buttered  toast,  dear,  and  have  another  cup  of  tea, 
and  then  you  shall  go  to  bed  if  you  like,  for  you 
must  be  quite  worn  out." 

"I  don't  want  to  go  to  bed,"  said  Isobel. 
"  I  couldn't  sleep  if  I  did." 

''  Put  your  feet  up  on  the  sofa^  dear,  then ; 
you  must  take  care  of  yourself,  you  know,"  and 
Miss  Burnett  whispered  something  into  Isobel's 
ear. 

That  little  whisper,  the  burden  of  which  was 
a  secret  between  her  poor  old  governess  and  her- 
self, unlocked  the  springs  of  Isobel  Eeverdon's 
breast.  It  had  stood  much  that  day  without 
flinching ;  more  a  great  deal  than  I  have  detailed 
to  you  here.  Almost  every  one  of  its  hidden 
passions,  usually  so  well  kept  under  control,  had 
been  exercised  in  their  turn — ^jealousy,  pride, 
anger,  revenge,  indignation^  sorrow,  love — they 
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had  each  received  an  impetus  for  display,  and 
none  of  them  had  found  relief  in  tears.     Since 
she  had  risen    in    the    morning,   her    eyes   had 
remained   as    they  were,    until   now,    dry    and 
burning.     But  the  kind  words  and  the  sympathy, 
even  the  little  creature   comforts   prepared   for 
her ;  above  all,  the  secret  whispered  into  remem- 
brance— that  secret  which  was  to  her  so  great  a 
source  of  happiness  and  pain,  so  extra  a  burden 
to   the  load  she  had  now  to  bear,  proved   too 
much  for  her.     First  of  all  the  tears  rushed  to 
her  eyes,  then  they  began  to  roll  over  her  cheeks, 
and  Miss  Burnett  observed  them,  and  attempted 
some  comfort,  which,  having  a  contrary  effect  to 
what  the  good-hearted  creature  intended,  lashed 
the  rising  waves  of  trouble  into  a  storm.     Faster 
and  faster  poured  the  pelting  rain,  louder  came 
the  sobs ;  until,  just  as  Miss  Burnett  thought  she 
had    exhausted  herself,   there   broke   upon    the 
quiet  of  that  little  room  a  peal  of  laughter,  which 
sounded  mad  and  unearthly  as  it  rose  higher  and 
higher,  with  quite  a  light  sparkling  glee,  as  if 
the  idea  of  sorrow  was  too  good  to  be  endured, 
and  then  resolved  itself  into  another  rain  of  tears 
and  low  moans  of   pain.     The    "Count"  flew 
frightened  off  the  tea-table,  and  ensconced  himself 
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upon  the  top  of  a  bookcase ;  but  Miss  Burnett 
was  a  woman  used  to  sights  and  sounds  of  sorrow, 
and  she  was  not  frightened  or  nervous  at  the 
upshot  of  Isobel's  long  fatiguing  day.  She 
thought  it  very  natural.  She  sat  by  the  wearied 
woman,  alternately  scolding  and  coaxing  her  into 
controlling  herself^  until  she  had  got  the  upper 
hand  of  grief,  and  for  a  while  Isobel's  passion 
would  be  lulled,  and  her  rehef  take  the  form  of 
speech  instead  of  tears. 

"  Oh,  my  Eex,  my  Rex !"  she  said,  "  they 
have  taken  him  from  me.  They  will  keep  him 
there  for  months ;  it  will  be  months  before  we 
can  live  together  again ;  and  no  one  cares  for 
it  but  me.  No  one  seems  to  care  if  his  dear 
head  lies  in  a  prison  or  a  palace.  He  who  has 
always  been  so  generous,  and  noble,  and"  open- 
handed  to  them  all,  and  no  one  will  come  forward 
now  to  help  him  in  his  distress." 

"  My  dear  child,  I  wish  /  could,"  put  in  Miss 
Burnett. 

But  Isobel  was  not  talking  to  Miss  Burnett. 
She  was  talking  to  herself,  and  she  took  not  the 
slightest  heed  of  her  remark. 

"They  are  not  content  with  that,"  she  went 
on  to  say,    "not  content  with  leaving  him   to 
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struggle  as  he  may,  but  they  must  run  him  down 
and  slander  him  behind  his  back — impute  motives 
to  him  that  he  never  had,  and  expect  me^  his  wife, 
to  stand  by  quietly  and  listen  to  it.  But  oh !  Miss 
Burnett,"  she  added  quickly,  grasping  the  old 
lady's  arm,  and  looking  into  her  eyes  with  wild- 
fire in  her  own,  ''if  it  should  be  true — if  it 
should  be  really  true — what  should  I  do — what- 
ever should  I  do  ?"  And  she  commenced  to 
weep  again,  shaking,  as  she  did  so,  with  her 
agitation. 

Miss  Burnett  had  no  idea  to  what  she  was 
alluding ;  but  thinking  to  soothe  her,  said 
quietly,— 

"It  isn't  true,  dear;  don't  worry  yourself.'* 

Then  Isobel  thought  she  had  betrayed  her 
secret  pain,  and  passed  from  grief  to  fear. 

''  True !  of  course,  it  is  not.  Who  ever  said 
it  was  ?  Oh !  Miss  Burnett,  what  have  I  been 
saying  ?  Oh,  Rex,  my  love,  my  dearest !  where 
are  you  ?  Oh !  Rex,  come  to  me.  We  love 
each  other,  Rex,  don't  we  ?  Let  no  one  come 
between  us.  Oh !  those  cruel  words — those 
cruel,  cruel,  words.  Oh,  Rex !  Oh,  God ! 
My  heart,  my  heart — save  me  !" 

She  made  one  grasp  at  Miss  Burnett's  little 
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figure  as  she  cried  out,  and  falling  over  the  sofa 
on  which  she  lay,  fainted  upon  the  floor,  thereby 
alarming  the  ''  Count"  to  such  further  extent, 
that  he  flew  with  a  shrill  twitter  from  the  top  of 
the  bookcase  into  a  geranium-pot,  where  he  was 
found  still  trembling,  a  full  hour  afterwards. 

And  Miss  Burnett,  bending  over  the  pallid 
face  before  her,  watched  it,  until  returning  con- 
sciousness made  her  happy  in  the  knowledge  that 
Isobel's  bruised  heart  had  really  again  commenced 
to  beat  the  weary  time  of  life  ;  and  was  not  going 
to  lay  down  its  arms  before  the  battle  had  been 
fairly  fought,  whatever  might  be  the  issue. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

IN  THE  queen's   BENCH. 

Sleep  is  supposed  to  be  the  panacea  for  every 
woe.  Whether  the  disease  that  has  assailed  us 
be  of  mind  or  body,  our  friends  are  very  apt  to 
think,  if  not  to  say,  that  we  shall  be  much  bet- 
ter, if  not  cured,  after  a  **  good  night's  rest." 
But  there  are  some  kinds  of  sleep  which  are  no 
rest,  which  bring  no  relief — from  which  w^e  rise 
more  wearied  than  we  lay  down ;  and  such  a 
sleep  was  Isobel  Reverdon's  on  the  first  night 
she  spent  in  her  new  home.  The  great  strain  to 
which  the  day's  events  had  subjected  her  mind, 
and  the  subsequent  excitement  of  feeling,  acted 
upon  her  body  much  in  the  same  way  that  opium 
taken  internally  acts  upon  those  constitutions 
which  are  unfitted  to  receive  it.  She  slept  her- 
self, but  her  brain  was  kept  so  unnaturally  alive, 
that  to  sit  up  all  night  would   have  been  less 
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fatigue  to  her.  Conscious  that  she  was  not 
wholly  awake,  and  yet,  with  every  nerve  strung 
to  tension,  horrid  nightmare  visions  passed  before 
her  eyes,  which  she  could  not  shut  out,  and  yet 
had  no  power  to  resist.  In  her  half-waking 
dreams  she  saw  her  husband  subjected  to  every 
possible  insult,  and  in  every  possible  position  of 
danger,  without  being  able  so  much  as  to  raise 
her  voice  to  warn,  or  stretch  forth  her  hand  to 
save  him.  She  saw  herself  pass  through  every 
phase  of  unhappiness  and  trouble,  alone  and  un- 
consoled,  and  wept  for  her  own  misfortunes  as  if 
they  had  been  another's.  And  to  make  it  better, 
she  woke  unusually  early,  before  the  night-light 
(which  Miss  Burnett  would  insist  upon  leaving 
with  her,  and  which  she  detested  the  sight  of,) 
had  spit  and  spluttered  itself  to  death  in  its 
watery  grave,  before  the  dark  February  sky  had 
even  thought  of  going  into  half-mourning,  and 
lay  listening  to  the  reassembling  army  of  cabs, 
carts,  and  waggons,  as  they  commenced  to  roll 
in  from  all  four  quarters  of  the  city,  and  meet 
for  the  day's  engagement.  At  last,  Isobel  could 
stand  "  bed"  no  longer,  she  had  opened  her  eyes 
with  the  heavy  consciousness  of  something  wrong, 
which  we  have  all  felt  at  times,  which  had  been 
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succeeded  by  that  cold,  sickening  feeling  of  anti- 
cipation, which  very  few  of  us  (and  those  the 
fishy  unexcitable  few)  have  not  also  felt,  when 
we  are  looking  forward  to  something  which  shall 
affect  us  powerfully.     She  had  often  been  sepa- 
rated from  Rex  for  a  day  and  night ;  but  the 
time  had  never  seemed  so  long  before  as  it  had 
done    now — yesterday,    when    she   parted   with 
him,  was  a  year  ago.     When  she  had  gone  to  her 
bed  on   the  previous  night  she   had  felt  like  a 
widow,  or  as  she  thought  a  widow  must  feel,  as 
if  those  dreaded  walls  of  the  Queen's  Bench 
Prison  had  raised  an  insuperable  barrier  to  her 
reunion  with  her  husband;    but  this  morning, 
she  remembered  that  she  was  to  see  him  again. 
She  was  a  wife,  not  a  widow  ;  and  at  the  thought, 
Isobel  rose  from  her  bed,  and  proceeded  to  dress 
herself,  and  sit  in  the  cold  grey  light,  fancying 
what  Kex  would  say,  and  do,  and  think,  when 
she  rushed  into  his  presence.      At  home,  sur- 
rounded by  comfort  and  luxury,  it  had  seemed 
difficult  to  break  down  the   barrier   of  reserve 
between  them  ;  but  in  the  Queen's  Bench,  in  so 
much  trouble,  and  so  separated  from  the  rest  of 
the  world_,  surely  it  would  be  easy  enough.     It 
would  be  only  to  throw  her  arms  round  his  neck 
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and  say,  **Eex,  the  world  is  against  us ;  but  we 
are  together.  Let  the  cloud  which  has  sepa- 
rated us,  whatever  it  may  be,  melt  away  beneath 
our  mutual  love."  It  was  easy  to  think  it  easy, 
away  from  his  presence,  and  Isobel  comforted 
herself  with  the  thought,  and  grew  almost  strong 
beneath  its  influence. 

When  Miss  Burnett  came  down  to  call  her, 
cautiously  peeping  in  at  the  bedroom  door  first, 
to  make  sure  that  she  was  not  rousing  her  from 
some  refreshing  sleep  that  would  do  her  more 
good  than  any  breakfast,  her  cry  of  horror  at 
discovering  Isobel  ready  dressed,  was  almost 
tragical.  Her  hands  were  upraised  in  unison  with 
her  voice,  and  she  was  quite  sure  that  it  was 
very  wrong  of  Isobel,  very  wrong,  indeed,  to 
defeat  the  ends  of  nature  by  not  lying  in  bed 
till  noon,  and  being  waited  upon  with  hot  but- 
tered toast  and  tea  by  herself  And  her  pupil's 
rejoinder  that  her  reason  for  rising  early  was 
that  she  might  be  early  in  the  Queen's  Bench, 
was  not  calculated  to  allay  Miss  Burnett's  dis- 
may. 

"What,  going  to-day,  my  dear;  and  after  all 
your  fatigue  and  illness  of  yesterday?  You  really 
mustn't  think  of  it;  it  might  prove  your  death." 

VOL.  III.  I 
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But  Isobel  did  not  seem  to  take  this  far- 
fetched view  of  the  case,  and  was  resolute.  She 
was  going  directly  after  breakfast.  She  was 
even  thinking  of  setting  off  on  foot,  so  stringent 
was  the  necessity  for  economy  becoming  in  her 
mind's  eye ;  but  this  Miss  Burnett  really  would 
not  hear  of. 

"  What,  walk  to  South wark  from  here,  my 
dear  Isobel?  You  don't  think  what  you're  talk- 
ing about,  to  say  nothing  of  your  not  knowing  a 
step  of  the  way.  Why,  it  must  be  nearly  four 
miles.'* 

^^  Is  it  ?"  said  Isobel,  languidly,  "  but  I've 
often  walked  four  miles  before." 

^^  Yes,"  rejoined  Miss  Burnett,  hotly,  "  and 
right  through  the  city,  knocked  to  one  side  and 
another  every  step  you  take.  A  likely  thing, 
I'd  let  you  do  it,  my  dear,  very.  You  must 
have  a  cab  there  and  back,  of  course,  and  I'll  go 
with  you  too." 

^^  Oh,  no,  don't !"  said  Isobel,  feebly,  "  I'd 
rather  go  alone." 

But  when  the  cab  was  at  the  door,  she  re- 
called her  remonstrance.  When  the  time  drew 
near  for  exploring  that  unknown  land  by  her- 
self^— for    braving   the    eyes   of    those    dreaded 
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officials,  she  shrank  from  the  ordeal,  even  though 
it  took  her  to  Rex.  She  was  but  a  woman,  and 
a  very  delicate  woman,  who  had  been  carefully 
guarded,  for  the  best  part  of  her  lifetime,  from 
everything  that  might  show  her  the  rougher  and 
darker  side  of  nature.  The  Queen's  Bench 
Prison  had  been  to  her  (as  it  is  to  most)  a  name, 
and  nothing  more.  She  had  never  dreamt  that 
she  should  come  to  be  associated  with  it  like 
this.  So  that  when  Miss  Burnett  reiterated  her 
offer  of  accompanying  her,  on  this  first  occasion 
of  her  visit  there,  she  did  not  again  refuse,  but 
took  it  thankfully. 

^^  I  think  I  should  like  to  have  some  one  with 
me,  for  to-day." 

She  did  not  speak  much  all  the  way.  As  the 
cab  left  the  West-End  and  entered  the  noisiest 
thoroughfares  of  the  City,  she  did  not  speak  at 
all.  She  leaned  forward,  her  eyes  eagerly  taking 
in  every  trivial  circumstance  which  passed  before 
them,  the  names  on  the  shop-doors,  the  briUiant 
articles  the  shops  displayed — took  them  in,  but 
never  heeded  them;  her  eyes  alone  observed 
them — her  heart  was  far  away.  As  street  after 
street  was  traversed,  and  she  knew  that  each  one 
drew  her  nearer  to  Bex,  she  grew   more    and 
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more  agitated ;  she  felt  as  if  she  could  not  sit 
still  when  there  was  a  slight  stoppage  or  a  slower 
movement  on  account  of  a  crowd,  as  if  she  must 
get  out  of  the  cab  and  walk — rush  to  him  on 
foot.  Her  feet  impatiently  stamped  the  foot- 
board of  the  carriage,  her  brows  were  knitted, 
her  answers  after  being  many  times  addressed, 
short  and  nervous.  Now  thev  had  done  with 
the  Waterloo  Koad,  and  were  in  Lambeth ;  then 
they  drove  through  Trinity  Square^  which  almost 
made  Isobel's  heart  stop,  she  knew  they  were  so 
near.  High  walls  which  ran  along  the  side  of 
the  road,  so  high  and  unscaleable,  they  made 
her  shudder  to  look  at  them^  knowing  who  was 
within  them ;  then  iron  gates ;  a  jerk  which 
threw  her  forward  into  Miss  Burnett's  arms,  and 
the  cab  had  stopped,  and  the  cabman  was  round 
at  the  window,  touching  his  hat,  and  saying, 
"  This  here's  the  place,  miss."  She  w  as  not 
faint  then,  or  sick ;  she  tried  to  leave  the  cab  so 
hastily,  that  she  caught  her  foot  in  her  own 
petticoat,  and  tripped  ;  she  was  leaving  her  muff 
behind  her  in  the  vehicle;  she  was  rushing  in 
without  paying  her  fare,  had  not  the  cabman 
recalled  her  to  a  sense  of  her  duty.  Thev  had 
Tiot  long  to  wait  before  the  iron  gates  were  un- 
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locked  to  them^  and  they  were  permitted  to  pass 
through.  Isobel  was  running  on  at  once  into  a 
court-yard  beyond^  but  an  official  stopped  her. 

^'  Beg  your  pardon^  miss ;  but  it's  my  duty  to 
search  you,  before  you  pass  through." 

"Search  me,"  exclaimed  Isobel,  "for  what?" 

"  You're  new  here^  miss,  I  can  see/'  replied 
the  man  smiling,  "and  don't  know  the  reggila- 
tions.  I  must  see  that  you  ain't  got  no  spirits 
about  your  person." 

^'  I  haven't,  really/'  said  poor  Isobel,  meekly, 
as  if  her  protestation  would  stop  the  course  of 
justice.     "  What  should  I  bring  it  for  ?" 

"  Ain't  you  going  to  see  one  of  the  prisoners?" 
demanded  the  man. 

She  shrank  from  the  term  as  applied  to  her 
husband,  and  answered — 

"  I  came  to  see  Mr.  Reverdon." 

*^  Ah,  well,"  said  the  man ;  "  it's  all  the 
same  ;  they  likes  a  drop  occasionally,  they  do, 
but  it  ain't  allowed  'em." 

"  You  can  search  me,  if  you  like,"  she  replied, 
too  anxious  to  get  to  Rex  to  make  any  objection 
to  what  might  further  her  visit.  But  Miss 
Burnett  was  not  disposed  to  submit  to  the 
official  inspection  so  quickly,  and  came  out  of 
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the  porter's  lodge  very  flurried  and   red  in  the 
face. 

"  I  think  it's  shameful,"  she  exclaimed,  as 
soon  as  she  had  joined  Isobel ;  ''  that  such  a 
thing  should  be  allowed.  A  nasty  man  putting 
his  hands  into  your  pockets,  and  patting  you  all 
over  in  that  manner.  I  don't  think  it's  decent, 
my  dear,  and  somebody  should  ^v^ite  to  the 
'  Times '  about  it." 

"  Oh,  let  us  get  in,"  said  Isobel,  quite  regard- 
less of  anything  but  her  own  impatience  ;  *'  which 
way  are  we  to  go.  Miss  Burnett  ?" 

The  two  women  looked  round  them  in  bewil- 
derment, and  could  neither  help  the  other. 

They  found  themselves  in  a  large  paved 
courtyard,  two  sides  of  which  were  occupied  by 
the  prison  quarters,  and  the  third  by  a  racket- 
court,  in  which,  early  as  it  was  in  the  day,  several 
men  were  already  busily  engaged,  playing  at 
rackets.  Opposite  the  racket-court  was  a  flagged 
walk,  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  court- 
yard, and  beneath  the  prison  windows  there 
were  several  men  pacing  up  and  down,  wrapped 
in  their  great  coats  and  cloaks,  not  walking 
briskly,  as  befits  a  frosty  day,  but  slowly  and 
languidly,  with  downcast  eyes   and  folded  arms 
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neither  looking  at  nor  speaking  to  one  another. 
It  was  all  scrupulously  clean,  and  cold,  and 
sad,  on  that  side  of  the  court,  and  Isobel  felt 
the  tears  rush  to  her  eyes  as  she  looked  at 
them. 

"  Where  are  we  to  go  ?"  she  repeated. 
"  Stop,  Miss  Burnett,  I'll  ask  one  of  those 
men." 

And  braving  the  unsociability  of  their  looks, 
she  walked  up  to  one  of  the  melancholy  pedes- 
trians, and  asked  him  where  she  was  to  go  to 
see  Mr.  Keverdon.  The  sweet  tones  of  her  low 
voice  attracted  his  notice,  and  he  looked  almost 
interested  as  he  stopped  short  in  his  treadmill 
exercise,  and  raised  his  eyes  to  the  anxious, 
blushing  face  before  him.  He  was  a  gentleman, 
and  as  he  encountered  her  glance  he  raised  his 
hat. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  who  did  you  say  ?"  he 
asked,  in  the  most  depressed  of  voices. 

"  Mr.  Reverdon ;  he  came  in  yesterday,"  she 
answered. 

"That  way,"  he  said;  indicating  with  his 
head  the  quarters  before  which  he  was  pacing. 
**  These  are  the  debtors'  rooms,  those,"  pointing 
to  the   other   side,   "  are  the  women's  and  paid 
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quarters.     You'll  know  all  about  it  by-and-by," 
he  added,  with  a  sad,  low  laugh. 

She  thanked  him,  and  hurried  on,  followed 
closely  by  Miss  Burnett.  As  she  entered  the 
quarters,  she  was  met  by  another  official,  who 
asked  her  business. 

"  I  have  come  to  see  Mr.  Reverdon,  who 
came  here  yesterday,"  she  answered.  '^  I  am 
Mrs.  Reverdon,"  she  added,  as  if  to  excuse  her 
presence  there. 

But  who  she  was  seemed  of  little  matter  to 
the  gentleman  in  attendance. 

''Seven,  within  two  !"  was  all  his  answer,  as 
he  went  on  with  some  occupation  in  which  she 
had  interrupted  him. 

"  Seven,  within  two,"  she  repeated  mechani- 
cally, and  then,  lighting  up,  she  exclaimed,  "  Oh 
there's  two,  Miss  Burnett,  on  that  door,  it  must 
be  inside  that." 

She  was  rights  it  was  inside  that,  or  rather  a 
whitewashed  passage  was  inside  that,  and  a  very 
voluble  old  lady,  in  a  squashed  black  bonnet, 
who  was  sweeping  up  the  passage,  and  came 
forward  directly  she  saw  them  enter. 

"  Who  do  you  want,  my  dear  ?"  she  said,  with 
bland   and    ready   courtesy  to    Isobel  ;    "  what 
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number  is  it,  you've  come  after — No.  4  ?  He 
ain't  well,  poor  dear ;  he  had  a  terrible  pain  in 
his  insides,  all  yesterday,  and  *  Mrs.  Jones,'  he 
says  to  me,  *  which,  if  you  didn't  act  for  all  the 
world  like  a  mother  to  me,  it's  my  mother's  the 
only  person  as  I'd  be  wishing  to  see  to-day,' 
which  perhaps  you  be  his  mother,  mem,"  she 
added,  appealing  to  Miss  Burnett. 

Miss  Burnett's  indignation  at  being  supposed 
to  have  brought  No.  4  into  this  wicked  world, 
would  have  been  good  to  see,  had  there  but  been 
any  one  to  see  and  appreciate  it,  but  there  was 
not.  Isobel  instantly  claimed  the  old  char- 
woman's attention. 

"  We  want  No.  7,  Mrs.  Jones ;  Mr.  Rever- 
don's  rooms." 

Poor  Isobel  (her  first  ideas  about  the  Queen's 
Bench  having  been  corrected,)  had  notions  of  a 
suite  of  apartments,  comfortably  furnished. 

"Oh,"  said  the  crone,  "the  gentleman  as 
came  in  yesterday  afternoon.  I'll  show  you,  my 
dears ;  come  this  way.  Oh  he's  as  comfortable 
as  he  can  be,  a-ready,  and  anything  you  want  for 
him  you  just  tell  to  me,  and  I'll  get  it  for  you 
before  an  hour's  out.  No.  7 ;  yes,  this  way,  my 
dears,  this  here's  the  door,  bless  you.     There  it 
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is,  No.  7,  as  plain  as  the  nose  on  my  face," 
which  being  of  a  pendulous  and  spongy  descrip- 
sion,  was  certainly  as  distinctly  visible  as  the 
owner  could  possibly  have  desired  it  to  be.  Then 
she  officiously  knocked  at  the  door,  and  as  offici- 
ously opened  it,  thrusting  her  crunched  bonnet 
halfway  into  the  room,  as  she  said,  ''Here's 
your  ma,  and  your  sister  come  to  see  you,  sir," 
and  then  withdrew  it,  leaving  space  for  Isobel 
and  Miss  Burnett  to  enter. 

A  small,  whitewashed  room,  with  one  window 
in  it,  a  bedstead,  a  table,  and  two  chairs,  a  piece 
of  carpet  in  the  centre,  and  an  empty  fire-place. 
On  the  floor,  an  unstrapped  portmanteau,  its 
contents  strewn  carelessly  about  the  room.  At 
the  table,  an  untidy,  careless  figure,  leaning  on 
its  elbows,  and  sulking  with  its  fate. 

On  Isobel's  excited  imagination  the  shock 
told  with  double  force.  The  idea  of  meeting 
him  alone  had  worked  it  up  to  such  a  pitch  that 
had  she  found  him  in  the  most  sumptuous  apart- 
ment she  would  still  have  been  ready,  forgetful 
of  all  her  own  suspicions,  of  Lady  Charlotte's 
hints,  and  the  Peyton's  outspoken  assurances, 
to  fall  upon  his  neck,  and  pray  him  to  let  her 
love  him  still.      And    he,   though    sulking   and 
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morose,  was  yearning  too  strongly  for  her  love  to 
have  had  the  courage  to  resist  such  an  appeal 
from  the  one  who  had  grown  to  be  the  treasure 
of  his  life.  Had  she  come  by  herself  to  the 
Queen's  Bench  that  morning,  I  believe  all  this 
would  have  come  to  pass.  But  then,  if  it  had, 
although  my  story  would  have  been  by  no 
means  finished,  yet  I  never  could  have  spun  it 
out  into  three  volumes,  and  you  won't  be  satis- 
fied with  less  than  three  volumes,  now-a-days. 
It  is  all  for  the  best.  Lovers  must  be  kept  in 
prolonged  misery.  Everybody  must  misunder- 
stand everybody  else,  in  the  most  absurd  and 
unnatural  manner.  The  interest  of  the  plot 
must  be  destroyed ;  everything,  in  fact,  must 
succumb  to  the  dire  necessity  for  a  certain 
amount  of  letterpress. 

You  are  a  foolish  public.  You  are  like  the 
child  to  whom  it  is  impossible  to  bring  home  the 
conviction  that  one  good  orange  is  a  worthier 
possession  than  a  dozen  rotten  ones.  Never 
mind,  if  a  story  has  only  sufficient  matter  to  fill 
two  volumes  well,  you  must  still  have  it  carried 
through  the  legitimate  number.  It  is  no  affair  of 
mine,  however ;  you  pay  for  your  three  volumes 
and  are  satisfied.  It  would  make  no  difference  tjo 
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my  story  even  were  it  not  so,  for  being  strictly 
true,  of  course  I  cannot  alter  facts,  and  it  is  a 
fact  that  Mrs.  Reverdon  having  chosen  to  accept 
Miss  Burnett's  offer  to  accompany  her  to  the 
Queen's  Bench,  that  morning  in  February,  was, 
I  believe,  the  sole  reason  that  her  hopes  of 
coming  to  some  understanding  with  her  husband 
were  disappointed.  Who  could  come  to  an 
understanding  with  a  pretty  woman  whom  he 
loves,  and  with  whom  he  has  been  quarrelling, 
with  an  old  maid  in  the  room  all  the  time, 
peering  at  them  from  beneath  her  spectacles. 

Isobel  stood  on  the  threshold  for  one  moment, 
ready  to  exclaim — 

"  Oh,  Rex,  my  darling,  how  unhappy  it  makes 
me  to  see  you  here  !  How  happy  to  see  you  at 
all !"  when  he,  roused  by  the  opening  of  the  door, 
looked  up,  and  seeing  Miss  Burnett  close  behind 
his  wife,  said,  crustily — 

"  What  the  deuce  made  you  come  so  early, 
Isobel ?" 

And  then  he  rose  and  came  forward,  without 
any  visible  emjjressement,  and  kissed  her,  and 
shook  hands  with  her  friend.  His  manner  and 
his  words  damped  her  courage.  All  that  she 
had  been  compelled  to  listen  to  the  day  before, 
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came  back  in  one  sudden  rush  to  her  mind ;  the 
excitement  with  which  she  had  hastened  into  his 
presence  died  away,  and  left  her  sick  at  heart 
again ;  she  only  felt  that  that  barrier  was  still 
between  them  which  prevented  their  seeing  into 
each  other's  souls.  She  kept  his  hand,  with  a 
weak,  trembling  clasp,  for  a  few  moments,  but  it 
did  not  close  on  hers.  The  eyes  she  so  much 
loved  avoided  meeting  her  own,  and  the  keenest 
disappointment  crept  over  her  spirit,  and  began 
to  show  itself  in  her  face.  She  walked  slowly  to  a 
chair,  and  sat  down  in  it.  Rex  handed  the  other 
one  to  Miss  Burnett,  but  she,  seeing  there  was 
not  a  third,  attempted  to  decline  the  polite- 
ness. 

'*  Pray  take  it,"  he  replied,  seating  himself 
on  the  bed.  "  Allow  me  to  do  the  honours  of 
my  new  apartments  in  the  best  manner  that  I 
can. 

"Oh,  Rex,"  said  Isobel,  looking  round  the 
room,  "  what  a  miserable  place  V  And  the 
tears  rushed  into  her  eyes,  despite  of  herself,  as 
she  said  so. 

''  Don't  set  me  against  Her  Majesty's  liberal 
arrangements  for  my  comfort,"  said  Rex,  mock- 
ingly ;  *'  as  I  shall  probably  have  the  pleasure  of 
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making   this    '  miserable '   place    my  home    for 
some  time  to  come." 

"Can  nothing  be  done  to  make  it  better?" 
she  rejoined. 

He  did  not  comfort  her  by  saying  that  it 
might ;  that  he  might  enjoy  the  benefits  ot*  any 
luxuries  his  friends  thought  fit  to  supply  him 
with.  She  found  this  out  for  herself,  aflerwards, 
but  in  these  first  few  moments  of  reunion  there 
was  no  mitigation  allowed  her  of  her  disappoint- 
ment. 

''Why,  what  would  you  w^ant  more?"  he 
replied,  in  the  same  strain  as  before.  *'  A  bed, 
and  a  table,  and  even  an  extra  chair  provided 
for  my  company.     I  call  it  generosity  itself." 

*'  No  fire,  Rex  ?"  said  Isobel,  shuddering,  as 
she  glanced  at  the  empty  grate. 

"  Oh,  that  is  because  I  said  I  didn't  want  it 
lighted,"  he  replied  ;  "  I  felt  so  cosy  in  this  snug 
little  room." 

Still  in  the  same  jeering,  serio-comic  mood  as 
he  had  left  her.  Isobel  almost  felt  as  if  she 
could  not  sit  still  and  listen  to  him  much  longer. 

"Well,"  he  resumed  after  awhile,  "andw4iat 
are  you  going  to  do  with  yourself  to-day  ?" 

What  indeed  ?  if  not  to  drive  home  again  and 
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weep,  and  dream  of  the  little  whitewashed  room, 
and  the  inmate  whom  she  loved  so  dearly,  and 
who  wounded  her  so  much. 

"  I  don't  know,"  she  muttered  faintly. 

''What!  not  going  to  have  a  drive  in  the 
Park,  or  do  a  little  shopping  jpoivr  passer  le 
temps  f  It's  a  fine  day  at  the  West  End,  I 
fancy,  and  would  be  here  if  it  were  light  enough 
to  see  what  kind  of  a  day  it  is.  Have  you  seen 
our  play-ground,  Isobel  ?    Noble,  isn't  it  ?" 

"  Oh,  Rex  1  don't  speak  like  that,"  said  Isobel, 
unable  to  keep  silence  any  longer. 

Miss  Burnett  had  turned  her  back  upon  the 
husband  and  wife,  as  much  as  was  possible  in 
so  small  a  space,  and  was  professedly  busily 
occupied  in  over-turning  the  contents  of  her 
purse  and  pocket 

''Then,  why  the  devil  did  you  bring  that  old 
woman  here  with  you  ?"  he  whispered,  going  close 
to  his  wife. 

But  a  whisper  in  a  little  room  is  sometimes 
very  palpable,  and  Isobel  was  shocked  lest  Miss 
Burnett  should  have  heard  it. 

"  Oh,  Bex!"  she  answered,  "she  came  out  of 
kindness  to  me,  but  I  will  ask  her  to  go  outside 
if  you  wish  to  speak  to  me  alone." 
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A  gleam  of  hope  brightened  up  her  breast  at 
the  time,  that  he  really  did  so  wish.  She  would 
have  turned  an  army  of  Miss  Burnetts  out  of 
the  room  for  such  a  purpose,  but  her  hope  soon 
faded. 

''  By  no  means,"  was  his  answer  :  '^  as  you've 
brought  her,  let  her  stay  for  the  time  you 
are  here,  only  don't  inflict  her  upon  me  too 
long." 

"  Do  you  want  us  to  go  already,  dear  Kex  ?" 
she  said,  almost  imploringly. 

''I  don't  much  see  the  good  of  your  staying," 
he  replied ;  "  it  will  be  getting  near  feeding-time, 
soon,  I  suppose,  and  I  shall  have  nothing  to 
offer  you." 

"  What  are  you  going  to  have  for  your  dinner, 
Rex  ?" 

"  Heaven  knows !"  he  answered. 
*'But  I  must  know,"  said  Isobel,  almost 
wildly,  and  she  rose  from  her  chair ;  '*  I  can't 
leave  you  like  this,  Bex,  uncertain  whether  you 
are  to  have  any  comforts  or  not.  AVho  can  I 
speak  to  about  it  ?" 

Could  not  he  read  love  in  that  voice,  the 
tcnderest  of  love  in  that  anxiety  ?  Was  he  deaf 
as  well  as  blind,   that  he  could   not   hear  the 
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passion  bursting  from  her  lips,  than  he  could  not 
see  it  animate  her  features,  and  make  her  soft  eyes 
gleam,  as  she  felt  it  stirring  in  her  heart,  every 
moment  she  passed  near  him  ?  It  seems  impro- 
bable, but  such  things  have  been.  There  have 
been  men  before  Rex  Keverdon,  whose  pride  for- 
bade them  taking  what  they  most  longed  for, 
when  it  was  held  to  their  very  lips,  whose  pride 
threw  dust  in  their  eyes,  and  deadened  their 
hearing,  so  that  when  the  good,  close  to  their 
hand,  was  pointed  out  to  them,  they  still  main- 
tained that  it  was  not  there. 

''  Speak  to  the  old  woman  we  met,  coming  in, 
my  dear,"  suggested  Miss  Burnett,  who  had  heard 
her  last  question . 

"  What's  the  good  of  making  a  fuss  about  it, 
Isobel?"  rejoined  Eex  ;  ''  I  shall  fare  as  well  as 
the  rest.  I  dare  say  a  little  abstinence  will  do 
me  good." 

"  Oh !  don't  speak  to  me,  Rex — don't  speak  to 
me,"  she  answered  :  "  let  me  go  and  see  what 
I  can  do." 

She  moved  towards  the  door  as  she  spoke ; 
she  did  not  say  anything  about  going  again 
to  see  him,  she  only  held  up  her  cold  lips 
for  a  good-bye  from  his,    which  he   gave   her 

VOL.  III.  K 
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with  the  same  light  attempt  at  jesting  as 
before. 

**  What !  so  soon,  my  dear,"  said  Miss  Bur- 
nett, when  she  found  she  was  going  away  ; 
'^  don't  cut  your  visit  short  on  account  of  me.  I 
don't  mind  waiting." 

But  she  could  not  answer  her:  there  was 
something  hard  in  her  throat  which  hurt  her 
when  she  tried  to  articulate.  She  walked 
straight  out  of  No.  7,  through  the  whitewashed 
passage,  into  the  entry,  and  then  the  fresher  air 
made  her  give  two  or  three  gasping  sobs,  and 
the  desire  for  tears  passed  away,  and  she  could 
act  again. 

"Where  is  the  old  woman?"  she  inquired,  as 
Miss  Burnett  joined  her. 

''  I  saw  her  sweeping  one  of  the  other  rooms, 
my  dear,  as  I  passed  by  it,"  was  the  answer. 
"  I  daresay  she  will  be  here  presently." 

And  Miss  Burnett  was  right,  for  the  disin- 
terested old  creature  was  in  the  habit,  as  Isobel 
afterwards  found,  of  accompanying  all  visitors 
to  the  prison  in  and  out  of  the  passage,  in 
order  to  impress  upon  their  minds  what  a 
mother  she  was  to  all  the  gentlemen  of  whose 
apartments  she  had   the   charge.      After  a  few 
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hurried  inquiries  of  her,  Isobel  soon  found 
that  all  luxuries,  excepting  spirits,  might  be  pro- 
vided for  the  prisoners  at  their  friends'  expense, 
even  to  the  needful  furniture,  to  make  their 
rooms  comfortable  for  them. 

"Why,  bless  you,  my  dear  lady,"  said  her 
voluble  informant,  "there's  a  many  in  the 
paid  quarters  as  has  their  friends  to  see  em',  and 
their  dinners  as  nice  as  need  be.  Why,  young 
Lord  Reckless  has  been  in,  and  a  fine  young 
gentleman  he  is,  too,  for  better  nor  three  years, 
and  he's  as  happy  as  a  lark,  is  Lord  Reckless." 

"  The  paid  quarters,"  said  Isobel,  "  what  are 
they  ?" 

"  The  rooms  as  the  gents  pays  for  theirselves, 
my  dear,  they're  larger,  and  better  furnished,  in 
course  than  this  part ;  they're  mostly  taken  by 
those  as  expects  to  be  in  for  some  time — as  is 
in  for  hundreds  and  thousands,  like  Lord  Reck- 
less. He's  been  in  for  a  matter  of  three  years, 
and  they  tell  me  as  he  won't  be  out  again  under 
that  time,  neither." 

**  Mr.  Reverdon  should  be  in  those  quarters — 
Rex  should  be  there ;  shouldn't  he.  Miss  Bur- 
nett?" said  Isobel,  appealing  to  her  friend. 

*^  Well,   I  don't   know,   my  dear,"   said  the 
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other,  taking  a  more  prudent  view  of  the  matter ; 
"  of  course  it  would  delay  his  getting  out  again, 
and  that  is  a  consideration,  Isobel.  I  think  his 
present  room  only  wants  a  little  more  furniture 
to  make  it  comfortable." 

*' Oh,  no,"  exclaimed  Isobel;  ''it  can  never 
be  comfortable,  and  as  for  its  delaying  his  com- 
ing out,  Miss  Burnett,  he  must  come  out  before 
his  time  anyway ;  I  cannot  have  him  kept  here 
for  eight  months.  Who  am  I  to  speak  to  about 
the  paid  quarters  ?"  she  resumed,  turning  to  the 
old  woman,  ''  and  who  will  show  them  me  T 

Then  the  woman  told  her  all  particulars,  and 
got  half-a- crown  for  her  pains,  and  Isobel  rushed 
to  this  man  and  then  to  that,  and  chose  the 
rooms,  and  paid  for  them  in  advance,  and  ordered 
in  all  that  was  necessary  for  her  husband's  com- 
fort, and  then  prepared  to  quit  the  Queen's  Bench. 

"  Will  you  not  see  Mr.  Reverdon  again,  my 
dear/'  demanded  Miss  Burnett,  in  surprise, 
''  and  let  him  know  what  you  have  decided  on  ?" 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  Isobel,  dreading  another  in- 
terview, they  will  tell  him  when  he  moves,  by 
whose  orders  it  was  done.  Oh,  no  :  I  am  verv 
tired ;  let  us  go  home,  Miss  Burnett." 

But  when  she  was  at  home  again,  in  her  little 
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hired  room,  not  much  larger  than  the  one  pro- 
vided for  poor  Rex,  she  threw  herself  across  the 
bed  in  a  storm  of  grief. 

"Why  didn't  he  tell  me  that  I  could  get  all 
this  for  him  if  I  chose  ?  Why  didn't  he  say 
'  Isobel,  look  after  my  comfort,  like  a  true  wife 
should  do  ?'  It  would  have  been  such  happiness 
then  to  have  laboured  and  worked  for  my  darling, 
and  spent  all  I  had  upon  his  wants  or  wishes. 
But  he  will  not  be  beholden  to  me  for  anything ; 
he  married  me  for  my  wretched  money,  and  now 
it  hurts  his  pride  even  to  use  it.  Oh  !  he  does 
not  love  me  ;  he  cannot  love  me,  or  he  would 
know  how  dear  it  is  to  Love  to  stretch  forth  its 
hand  to  succour.  Oh,  Rex !  did  you  think  it 
was  your  handsome  face,  or  noble  figure  that  I 
loved  so  foolishly  ?  did  you  think  they  were  an 
equivalent  for  my  paltry  fortune,  or  that  it  was 
a  sufficient  return  for  the  gift  of  my  heart  to 
keep  me  all  my  life  hanging  about  the  gates  of 
Paradise,  and  yet  never  enter  into  the  heaven  of 
your  love. 

"  Oh,  Rex !  I  had  little  to  give,  but  I  gave  it 
all  to  you ;  am  I  never,  never  to  feel  that  I  am 
necessary  to  your  comfort  in  return  ?" 

Horribly  undignified,  was  it  not,  and  uncon- 
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ventlonal  ?  In  reality  she  ought  not  to  have 
cared  a  straw  about  a  man  who  was  apparently 
SO  indifferent  to  her,  and  should  have  shown  him 
so  into  the  bargain.  But  then  this  woman  was 
undignified,  I  am  afraid,  and  unconventional. 
She  was  not  made  solely  of  a  crinoline  and 
a  pair  of  stays.  The  last  named  articles  were 
not  laced  quite  so  tight  but  that  her  heart  beat 
occasionally  under  them  still.  Otherwise,  I  have 
really  no  excuse  to  offer  for  her  conduct. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE   ANGEL   OF   DEATH. 

"  Miss  Burnett,"  said  Isobel,  a  few  weeks 
afterwards,  as  they  were  sitting  together  in  the 
evening,  "  Fm  going  to  write  a  novel." 

"What,  my  dear?"  exclaimed  Miss  Burnett, 
removing  her  spectacles  in  her  astonishment, 
instead  of  clapping  them  tighter  on  her  nose,  as 
she  ought  to  have  done. 

"  A  novel,"  rephed  Isobel,  confidently,  as  if 
she  had  published  dozens  already.  "  I  am  sure 
I  can,  and  I  must  make  money  somehow.  This 
suspense  will  kill  me." 

She  had  been  to  the  Queen's  Bench  every 
day  since  her  husband  had  been  there ;  but  al- 
though he  was  now  as  comfortable  as  he  could 
be — thanks  to  her  exertions — and  had  made 
several  friends  in  the  "  paid  quarters,"  she  felt 
that  the  extra  expense  was  swallowing  up  more 
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of  the  income  which  alone  could  free  him  than 
she   had  hoped   it  would  ;   and  she  thought  to 
hurry  matters    by   the    exercise  of  her    talent. 
Now,  Miss  Burnett  knew  that  Isobel  was  clever, 
and  imaginative,  and  well-educated — three  great 
requisites  to  novel-writing,  but  of  very  little  use 
as  regards  selling  your  novels,  without  the  magic 
word   "interest"   appended    to    them — and   in- 
terest Isobel  had  none.     So  that  Miss  Burnett 
was  justified  not  only  in  her  astonishment  at  the 
new  idea  ;  but  also  in  the  cold  water  which  she 
metaphorically   cast    upon   it    by    her    second 
speech : 

*'  My  dear,  you'll  never  get  any  money  that 
way." 

"  Why  not  ?"  rejoined  Isobel.  "  What  did  you 
tell  me  the  other  day  Miss  M'Callagahan's 
'  Thalia  Trelawney '  realised  ?" 

Miss  Burnett  had,  in  her  desire  to  divert 
Isobel's  mind  from  her  trouble,  procured  several 
of  the  leading  novels  from  a  circulating  library 
for  her,  and  talked  about  them  too,  and  this  was 
the  result : 

*'  Eight  thousand  pounds,  my  dear  Isobel ; 
but  then  that  was  quite  an  exceptional  case. 
Miss  M'Callagahan  had  written  for  years  pre- 
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viously,  and  never  made  a  hit  before.  *  Thalia 
Trelawney '  ran  into  its  third  edition  within  a 
fortnight." 

"  Well,  of  course,  I  don't  expect  eight 
thousand ;  but  if  I  could  get  one,  or  only  half 
one,  I  should  be  satisfied  ;  it  would  be  some- 
thing. Eeginald  will  be  ill.  Miss  Burnett,  if 
they  keep  him  in  that  horrid  place  for  so  many 
months — Fm  sure  he  will.  He  looked  quite 
pale  to-day." 

I  think  it  was  partly  Isobel's  fancy,  for  I 
know  from  credible  authority  that  Mr.  E-everdon 
was  enjoying  a  very  noisy  game  at  rackets  but  a 
short  time  after  her  departure  ;  however^  I  have 
no  doubt  her  tender  heart  did  imagine  that  he 
looked  pale  ;  it  was  always  imagining  something 
about  its  royal  king. 

"  My  dear  Isobel,  it  will  be  only  lost  labour 
and  disappointment  to  you,  and  it  will  try  your 
strength  just  now  terribly.  I  speak  from  ex- 
perience, for  my  poor  father  was  a  clever  scholar 
without  interest,  and  his  works  are  mouldering 
upon  the  publishers'  shelves  now,  or  lying  as 
rejected  MSS.  in  my  drawers,  whilst  the  produce 
of  brains  not  nearly  equal  to  his  own  are  bringing 
their  lucky   owners  in  thousands.      It's  all  in- 
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terest,  my  dear — all  interest.  You  have  no 
chance,  and  it's  a  great  undertaking.  I  would 
advise  you  to  leave  it  alone." 

But  Isobel  was  not  to  be  convinced.  She  had 
a  quick,  imaginative  brain,  that  had  already 
sketched  what  it  conceived  to  be  a  very  telling 
plot.  The  characters  of*  her  drama  were  arrayed 
before  her;  she  felt  as  if  she  had  but  to  sit 
down,  pen  in  hand,  ring  the  bell,  and  order  the 
curtain  to  draw  up.  She  could  not  think  it 
such  a  great  undertaking. 

"  I  cannot  agree  with  you,"  she  said,  rather 
pettishly,  for  she  did  not  like  the  disarrange- 
ment of  her  little  plan.  "  Why,  on  an  average 
there  are  only  forty  chapters  in  three  whole 
volumes ;  and  if  I  wrote  one  a  day,  my  book 
would  be  completed  under  two  months." 

**  But  when  are  you  to  write,  my  dear  ?" 
urged  her  old  governess,  "  if  you  are  to  go  to 
the  City  every  day." 

"  In  the  evening,"  said  Isobel,  decidedly. 

"  What !  sit  up  at  night,  Isobel,  and  in  your 
weak  state  of  health  ?  You  would  be  very 
wrong,  my  dear,  and  might  make  yourself  ill 
from  fatigue." 

"  Miss  Burnett,  I   must  try  to  make   money 
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somehow ;  the  quarter  days  seem  as  if  they 
would  never  come  round,  and  no  one  will  send 
it  to  me,  or  advance  it.  I  am  determined  to 
try.  I  daresay  T  shall  not  succeed,  but  I  must 
make  the  attempt.  I  cannot  stop  idle,  with  my 
hands  folded,  and  do  nothing  to  further  Ilex's 
release." 

She  '^  dare-sayed "  that  she  should  not  suc- 
ceed, but  the  hope  of  doing  so  was  strong. 
Whose  is  not,  under  the  same  circumstances? 
Who  wades  through  months  of  patient  labour 
without  any  chance  of  reward  at  the  close  of  it  ? 
Not  I,  nor  you,  nor  any  one.  For  my  own 
part,  I  hope  my  publisher  is  going  to  give  me  a 
good  round  sum  for  "  Too  Good  for  Him ;"  and 
if  he  does  not,  I  shall  be  very  much  disappointed, 
and  if  I  had  had  no  hopes  of  it,  I  certainly 
should  not  have  sat  scratching  away  at  my  desk 
for  the  last  two  months,  and  denying  myself 
pursuits  which  I  like  better.  Fame  is  all  very 
well  in  its  way  ;  it  is  glorious — heart-thrilling — 
head-turning ;  but  it  doesn't  excite  one  so  much 
on  an  empty  stomach ;  and  there  is  no  doubj 
that  as  long  as  we  are  so  corporeal  as  to  like  our 
dinners,  and  like  it  good,  that  a  heavy  purse 
will  rejoice  us  more  than  light  words. 
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But  don't  imagine  for  a  moment  that  I  would 
underrate  the  world's  goodwill  and  applause. 
So  dear  do  I  hold  it,  that  I  would  do  anything 
to  gain  it  that  was  right  to  do,  always  provided 
that  I   and  my  belongings  are  clothed  and  fed 

first. 

Isobel's  hope  of  success  was  strong,  but  her 
chance  of  it  was  equally  weak ;  yet  it  was  diffi- 
cult for  her  to  believe  so,  as  her  wish  was  so 
purely  father  to  her  thought.     She  procured  an 
inordinate  stock  of  paper,  pens,  and  ink,  and  sat 
up  late  every  night — sometimes  till  early  in  the 
morning — writing  as  if  her  life  depended  upon 
it;    and   the   book    grew,   in  consequence,   and 
became  exceedingly  bulky.     She  used  to   feel 
the  weight  of  the  packet,  as  the  quires  of  paper 
were  successively  tacked   together,  with   great 
satisfaction    to    herself.      Such    an    amount   of 
labour,  of  writing   (and  Isobel's  heart  whispered 
to  her,  and  not  too  partially),  of  good  writing, 
must  be  worth  something.     She  had  read  most 
of  the  light  literature  of  the  day.     She  was  suffi- 
ciently humble  not  to  be  blinded   to  her  own 
faults,  but  at  the  same  time  sufficiently  clever  to 
be  unable  to  shut  her  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the 
plot  of  her  novel  was  better  conceived  and  better 
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worked  up  than  the  generality  of  the  plots  which 
she  had  read.  Her  story  was  a  domestic  one, 
a  great  deal  of  it,  written  from  the  experience  of 
her  own  life  ;  but  perhaps  it  was  none  the  less 
interesting  from  not  being  sensational.  I  have 
said  before  that  my  heroine  was  a  highly  edu- 
cated and  deeply  read  woman,  though  no  one 
would  have  guessed  it  in  her  daily  life,  until 
they  had  engaged  her  in  serious  conversation. 
But  at  this  juncture  all  that  she  had  read  and 
learnt  came  to  her  aid,  and  her  pages  positively 
overflowed  with  sparkling  and  appropriate  quo- 
tations, whilst  every  line  showed  it  had  pro- 
ceeded from  the  pen  of  an  accomplished  brain. 
Writing  in  smaller  things,  in  the  ordinary  uses 
of  life,  had  never  seemed  any  trouble  to  her ; 
now  it  appeared  positively  to  come  like  magic, 
as  she  filled  quire  after  quire  of  paper,  and  still 
her  hand  nor  head  seemed  to  flag.  But  the 
double  fatigue  began  to  tell  upon  her,  energetic 
and  untiring  as  she  was,  although  she  did  not  go 
every  day  to  the  Bench  now.  She  had  so  often 
found  her  husband  engaged  with  his  friends 
(Lord  Reckless  amongst  the  number)  when  she 
went,  that  her  presence  had  sometimes  seemed 
rather  a  bore  to  him  than   otherwise ;   and  she 
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felt  she  could  do  him  more  good  by  staying 
occasionally  at  home,  and  working  hard  at  the 
book,  which  she  trusted  might  aid  in  releasing 
him ;  and  Isobel  had  another  reason  for  wishing. 
to  hurry  on  with  her  self-imposed  task.  A  time 
was  drawing  near  when  she  expected  to  be 
unable  to  work  any  more :  in  a  few  months  she 
hoped  to  be  a  mother.  The  anticipation  filled 
her  heart  with  very  mixed  feelings.  At  one 
moment  she  would  think  of  her  coming  child — 
of  Rex's  child — with  a  thrill  of  happiness,  unlike 
any  happiness  she  had  ever  felt  before  ;  in  the 
next,  she  would  shrink  from  the  prospect  with 
something  almost  like  alarm  in  her  breast.  For 
Rex  knew  nothing  of  his  coming  honours ;  she 
had  not  yet  summoned  up  courage  to  tell  him. 
Because  the  idea  was  so  dear  to  herself — would 
have  been  so  doubly  dear  had  her  husband  anti- 
cipated it  with  pleasure,  though  she  dreaded  to 
see  the  look  of  distaste  with  which  she  fancied 
he  would  receive  the  announcement — to  hear 
him  say  again,  as  he  had  done  the  first  evening 
they  returned  to  Wimbledon,  after  their  mar- 
riage, that  he  should  hate  to  have  a  child  of  his 
own.  She  felt  as  if,  were  he  to  repeat  that  now, 
she  could  never  go  through  with  what  was  before 
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her.  Miss  Burnett,  to  whom  the  idea  of  con- 
cealing such  a  prospect  from  the  person  who 
ought  to  have  been  most  interested  in  it,  seemed 
extremely  unnatural,  had  tried,  in  vain,  to  per- 
suade Isobel,  if  she  would  not  tell  it  herself,  to 
let  her  break  the  news  to  her  husband.  But  the 
wife  was  resolute. 

"  No — not  for  worlds,"  she  would  say,  in 
answer.  ^'  When  he  sees  it,  Miss  Burnett — oh ! 
when  he  sees  it,  he  will  not  have  the  heart  to  say 
he  hates  it." 

And  at  the  bare  prospect  of  anything  so 
dreadful,  the  poor  mother's  breast  would  throb 
with  pain.  And  she  would  almost  wish  that 
God  had  heard  that  prayer  of  hers,  and  not  seen 
fit  to  send  her  the  promise  of  a  child.  But  the 
conflicting  feelings  which  she  had  to  endure — 
the  fear  and  the  depression,  added  to  the  real 
bodily  weakness,  began  to  show  its  effects  upon 
Isobel's  health.  She  was  thinner  and  paler  than 
she  had  ever  been  before,  and  her  eyes  had  dark 
lines  round  about  and  under  them.  And  Hex 
didn't  like  the  alteration  in  her  manner  or  her 
appearance.  He  thought  her  negligent  and 
careless  dress  was  assumed,  because  she  no 
longer  cared  to  please  him  by  her  looks.     He 
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was  a  man  who  particularly  admired  neatness  in 
women  (which  most  men  do),  and  his  wife  had 
always  been  scrupulously  neat,  in  order  to  gratify 
his  taste.  And  now  she  wore  loose,  untidy 
jackets,  and  large  heavy  cloaks,  and  wouldn't 
alter  them  for  all  his  fretful  remarks  upon  the 
subject,  nor  even  remove  them  when  she  sat  with 
him. 

"  What  on  earth  makes  you  wear  that  hideous 
cloak,  Isobel  ?"  he  remarked  one  day,  in  allusion 
to  a  voluminous  grey  cloth  mantle,  in  which  she 
always  now  appeared.  *'  It's  horribly  dowdy 
and  out  of  date,  and  makes  you  look  so  old.  At 
all  events,  take  it  off  now  you're  here.  I  hate 
the  sight  of  it." 

"  Oh,  let  me  wear  it,  E-ex,"  she  answered ; 
"  it  is  so  cold  in  this  place,  and  I  shall  be 
going  home  directly." 

Her  figure  was  very  perfect,  as  I  said  when 
describing  her  to  you,  and  he  was  proud  of  it 
and  her,  and  liked  her  to  make  the  best  of  her- 
self. He  would  have  liked  Lord  Eeckless  and 
the  rest  of  his  Bench  friends  to  have  seen  what 
an  elegant  and  aristocratic-looking  woman  his 
wife  was,  and  he  was  vexed  at  her  apparent 
neglect  of  his  wishes.     And  then  he  would  turn 
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cross,  and  sometimes  even  rude,  and  almost 
wrench  her  secret  from  her,  in  her  pain  at  his 
conduct.  But  as  yet  it  was  her  own.  Day  by 
day  she  felt  it  must  be  told  ;  that  she  could  not 
delay  breaking  the  intelligence  to  him  much 
longer ;  but  day  by  day  went  by,  and  it  was  still 
hers — hers  only — to  weep  over,  one  moment,  and 
thank  God  for,  the  next.  And  so  things  went  on 
for  about  a  month  after  Rex's  incarceration  in 
the  Queen's  Bench.  One  evening  late,  or  it 
appeared  so  to  Isobel,  for  she  had  been  sitting 
writing  for  the  whole  afternoon,  and  it  was  now 
nine  o'clock,  a  violent  knock  sounded  at  the  hall 
door,  and  she  sprang  up  with  a  foreknowledge  of 
bad  news,  as  Mr.  Huntley  walked  into  her  room 
without  previous  announcement,  and  with  a  face 
full  of  grave  import. 

"  Gabriel,"  she  uttered,  without  further  pre- 
amble. 

She  had  not  forgotten  this  first-fruits  of  the 
love  of  her  husband's  family,  which  had  been 
given  her  in  exchange  for  her  own.  In  the 
midst  of  all  her  trouble  and  anxiety,  she  had 
never  forgotten  Gabriel.  She  had  thought  of 
him,  and  prayed  for  him  daily.  She  had  even 
heard  of  and  from  him  before,  and  through  the 
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same  source.  Mr.  Huntley  bad  followed  her  to 
London  very  shortly  after  she  had  taken  up  her 
abode  there,  and  asked  her  pardon  for  the  manner 
in  which  she  had  been  treated  in  his  house,  and 
volunteered  to  do  anything  for  her  or  Rex  that 
he  could  do.  He  was  a  thoroughly  good-natured 
man,  and  had  been  shocked  at  the  description 
M^hich  had  been  detailed  to  him  of  the  interview 
which  had  taken  place  between  Lady  Charlotte 
and  her  daughter-in-law,  on  the  evening  of  Hex 
E-everdon's  arrest.  Thoroughly  good-natured, 
but  foolish  and  incapable  of  acting  (you  know 
the  sort  of  man),  a  nonentity  in  his  own  house, 
kept  in  mortal  terror  of  his  wife's  outbursts  of 
temper,  from  which  he  usually  suffered  for  days 
afterwards,  and  desirous,  at  any  risk,  of  keeping 
the  peace,  by  which  means  he  often  showed  the 
white  feather,  and  swallowed  humble  pie  in  very 
large  pieces.  Even  when  he  had  followed  Isobel 
to  town  and  offered  her  his  services,  he  had  done 
so  suh  rosa;  he  had  said  nothing  about  it  at  the 
Oaks.  But  this  time  his  visit  was  above-board. 
As  Isobel  rose,  and  grasping  his  hand,  said 
**  Gabriel,"  his  sole  answer  was  "Yes,  will  you 
come  to  him  ?"  There  was  no  need  to  add  ''he 
is  dying."    She  seemed  to  understand  it  at  once; 
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she  forgot  that  she  had  said  she  would  never 
enter  the  house  again,  except  she  was  asked. 
She  forgot  all  her  own  feelings  in  the  face  of 
this  calamity.  Her  pride  and  her  wounded 
delicacy  seemed  too  paltry  and  worldly  now,  to 
stand  as  obstacles  in  the  presence  of  death.  She 
answered  directly,  fully  and  freely — 

"  Of  course ;  how  can  you  ask  me  ?  I  will  go 
back  with  you  at  once.     Dear  Gabriel !" 

She  made  a  movement  as  if  to  leave  the  room, 
but  he  detained  her. 

"  I  am  the  bearer  of  a  note  from  Lady  Char- 
lotte, requesting  you  to  come,"  he  said.  ''After 
what  has  happened,  Isobel,  I  would  not  have 
ventured  to  ask  you  without  it.  I  believe  she  is 
as  desirous  of  your  presence  as  I  am.  The  boy 
is  longing  for  you.     Will  you  not  read  it  ?" 

He  held  the  note  towards  her  as  he  spoke,  and 
she  took  it,  but  said,  before  opening  it, 

"  I  am  so  glad  I  said  I  would  go  before  you 
gave  me  this,  Mr.  Huntley.  I  was  very  wrong 
ever  to  say  otherwise.     Poor  Lady  Charlotte!'' 

The  note  was  very  brief  and  cold,  but  she  only 
saw  in  it  the  humbling  of  a  great  pride,  in 
obedience  to  motherly  affection,  and  her  kind 
heart  bled  for  the  writer. 
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'^  Only  give  nie  ten  minutes,"  she  said,  as  she 
glanced  at  it,  "  to  put  on  my  bonnet  and  cloak, 
and  tell  Miss  Burnett,  and  I  shall  be  ready." 

As  they  drove  to  Wimbledon,  for  Mr.  Hunt- 
ley had  brought  the  carriage  for  her,  Isobel 
learnt  the  particulars  of  Gabriel's  increased  ill- 
ness. She  heard  how  the  breaking  of  the  blood- 
vessel had  been  succeeded  by  a  languid  restless- 
ness and  depression,  for  which  Dr.  Bowlderby 
could  neither  account,  nor  find  a  satisfactory 
relief;  how  the  boy  had  refused  to  submit  to 
remedies,  or  the  precautions  thought  necessary 
for  his  recovery;  how  he  had  fretted  after 
Isobel,  and  asked  after  her  incessantly  ever  since 
she  had  left  Wimbledon,  and  brought  himself 
down  to  death's  door  by  the  anxiety  of  his  mind. 

"  I  do  not  suppose,"  the  father  concluded  with, 
"  that  in  any  case  the  poor  boy  could  have  lived 
many  weeks ;  but  his  constant  longing  to  see 
you  again,  and  his  unhappiness  at  the  trouble  of 
his  brother  and  yourself,  has  no  doubt  accelerated 
the  end.  He  is  so  weak  now,  that  Dr.  Bowl- 
derby  holds  out  no  hope  of  his  surviving  the 
night." 

"Why  didn't  you  send  for  me  before,  Mr. 
Huntley?"  exclaimed  Isobel  in  distress.  "Surely 
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you  did  not  think  I  would  be  so  wicked  as  to 
keep  to  a  word  spoken  in  hasty  anger,  when  a 
dying  brother  was  in  the  question." 

''  No  ;  /  never  thought  so,"  he  replied,  "  nor 
did  any  one,  Isobel ;  but  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
it's  no  use  mincing  matters  to  you,  it  is  Lady 
Charlotte's  temper  that  has  stood  in  the  way. 
She's  a  little  jealous,  I  think,  of  your  influence 
over  poor  Gabriel,  and  his  great  anxiety  to  see 
you,  and  you  only,  was  a  sharp  sword  to  her.  I 
scarcely  think  she  would  have  written  to-night, 
had  not  Dr.  Bowlderby  told  her  that  she  must  do 
so,  if  she  wished  to  see  her  son  die  in  peace. 
Poor  Gabriel !  It's  a  heavy  blow  to  us,  Isobel 
— an  only  son,  too." 

*'  Your  only  son,  dear  Mr.  Huntley,  I 
know,"  she  replied ;  "  but  Lady  Charlotte  has 
another,  if  she  would  only  remember  the  fact 
sometimes." 

As  the  carriage  drove  up  to  the  "  Oaks," 
Isobel  thought  everything  seemed  unnaturally 
quiet  and  still,  but  that  was  probably  because  it 
was  late  at  night,  and  she  knew  she  was 
approaching  a  house  over  which  the  Angel  of 
Death  was  hovering.  The  anticipated  event 
had  been  announced  to  the  household,  and  the 
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servants  were  all  up.  Isobel's  return  with  Mr. 
Huntley  was  also  evidently  expected,  for  the 
butler  met  them  in  the  hall,  and  addressed  him- 
self* to  her,  in  solemn  tones — 

''  Mr.  Gabriel  is  lying  in  Lady  Charlotte's 
bedroom,  ma'am.  I  believe  he  is  asleep  at 
present." 

"  You  will  come  with  me,"  she  said  to  Mr. 
Huntley,  appealingly.  Her  mother-in-law's  note 
had  not  been  written  in  a  sufficiently  cordial 
strain  to  make  her  anticipate  the  first  encounter. 
He  assented,  and  they  mounted  the  staircase 
together.  As  they  entered  the  dressing-room, 
which  opened  into  the  bed-room,  Lady  Charlotte 
and  Dr.  Bowlderby  met  them.  The  former 
shook  hands  with  Isobel  in  a  frigid  manner,  for 
form's  sake  ;  but  the  latter,  although  his  acquaint^ 
ance  with  her  was  but  slight,  welcomed  her  with 
real  cordiality^  as  a  powerful  coadjutor  in  his 
endeavours  to  smooth  the  dying  bed  of  his 
patient. 

"  Ah,  Mrs.  Reverdon,  I  am  very  glad  j^ou  are 
come.  I  wish  you  had  been  here  before.  Our 
poor  patient  lias  been  fretting  afler  you  sadly." 

Lady  Charlotte  heard  the  words,  and  shivered 
under  them.     Isobel  murmured  somethini?  about 
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being  very  sorry,  and  wishing  she  had  been  sent 
for ;  she  glanced  at  her  mother-in-law  as  she  said 
so,  but  her  grief,  if  it  was  great,  seemed  to  have 
made  no  change  in  Lady  Charlotte.  Her 
features  were  as  hard  and  unmoved  as  ever ;  her 
manner  so  stiff  and  formally  polite,  that  Isobel 
felt  that  no  softening  towards  herself  had  taken 
place,  before  the  note  which  recalled  her  had 
been  written.  It  was  written  for  Gabriel,  not 
for  her,  and  Lady  Charlotte  would  gladly  have 
banished  her  from  her  son's  dying  bed,  if  she 
could  have  done  so  without  injuring  him. 

"  Can  I  go  into  the  bedroom  now  ?"  asked 
Isobel  of  Dr.  Bowlderby. 

Lady  Charlotte  was  about  to  say  '^  no,"  and 
that  the  boy  was  asleep,  but  the  doctor  forestalled 
her. 

''  By  all  means ;  it  is  extreme  weakness,  not 
sleep,  which  is  hanging  over  him.  He  will 
brighten  up,  and  be  another  creature  under  Mrs. 
Reverdon's  presence." 

So  she  passed  into  the  bedroom  at  once,  and 
they  followed  her;  passed  into  the  bedroom 
where  Gabriel  was  lying,  more  dead  than  alive, 
his  thin  hands  nervously  plucking  at  the  bed- 
clothes, his  head   incessantly  turning  about  on 
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the  pillow,  in  the  feverish  restlessness  of  ap- 
proaching death.  She  walked  up  to  his  bedside, 
without  his  perceiving  her,  though  he  had  been 
told  that  she  should  come.  But  when  she  took 
one  of  those  nervous  hands,  on  which  already  a 
chilling  dampness  was  creeping,  in  hers,  and 
said  in  her  own  soft,  sweet  voice — 

"Gabriel,  dear,  I  have  come  to  you,"  the 
large,  dark  eyes  first  languidly  unclosed,  and 
then  with  a  gleam  of  delighted  recognition, 
fired  with  unnatural  brilliancy,  as  he  feebly  drew 
both  her  hands  into  his,  and  pressed  them  against 
his  heart. 

"  Dieu-donnee,"  he  murmured,  almost  in  a 
whisper,  he  was  so  weak,  "  my  beloved  sister, 
you  have  come  at  last.  Thank  God !"  The 
heavy  eyelids  drooped  again,  the  head  fell  back 
upon  the  pillow,  but  the  hands  retained  their 
nervous  clasp. 

'*  God,  I  thank  Thee  !"  he  repeated  again 
and  again,  as  he  pressed  them  closer  and  closer 
to  his  breast.  ' 

*'  He  has  not  looked  like  that  for  days,"  ob- 
served Dr.  Boulderby. 

''He  looks  as  if  he  had  found  peace  at  last," 
said  Mr.  Huntley. 
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Lady  Charlotte  said  nothing.  She  bit  her 
thin  lips  till  the  blood  almost  started  to  their  sur- 
face, and  her  heart  went  like  a  sledge-hammer 
with  jealousy  and  wounded  love,  but  she  said 
nothing.  Her  affection  was  not  of  that  unselfish 
order  which  could  feel  gratitude  to  the  woman 
who  had  brought  peace  to  her  child's  dying  bed. 
In  that  moment  she  hated  Isobel. 

She  almost  (God  forgive  her !)  hated  Gabriel. 
Her  jealousy  stamped  down  and  trod  under  foot 
all  the  best  feelings  that  she  possessed.  Pre- 
sently another  whisper  came  from  the  lips  of 
Gabriel. 

'*  Dieu-donnee  !" 

*'  Darling  !"  she  said,  bending  over  him. 

"  You  won't  go  away." 

*'No,  Gabriel;  not  for  a  moment.  I  shall 
stay  here  till " 

"I  die,"  he  went  on  to  say;  "it's  coming, 
dear ;  it's  very  near." 

*'  So  is  heaven,  Gabriel." 

"Who  opened  the  door  for  me?"  he  said, 
with  all  the  love  of  his  loving  nature  portrayed 
in  his  glowing  eyes,  as  he  turned  them  upon  her. 

'*  Jesus  !"  she  answered  firmly. 

"  Yes  ;  I  know  that ;  I  didn't  mean  that,"  he 
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said,  slowly^  and  as  if  collecting  his  thoughts. 
"  But  who  taught  me  how  to  knock  for  entrance 
there  ?  Isobel,  my  angel !  will  they  let  me  love 
you  in  heaven  ?" 

"With  far  more  perfect  love  than  here,"  she 
answered.  "  It  will  only  be  a  little  time,  dear 
Gabriel,  perhaps  a  time  that  may  appear  to  you 
like  a  pleasant  dream  alone,  before  we  shall 
meet  again,  and  such  a  meeting !" 

"  Oh,  Isobel !  I  w  ish  you  could  go  with  me 


now." 


Then  her  fortitude  gave  way,  and  she  began  to 
weep  passionately. 

"  Oh,  Gabriel !  dear  Gabriel !  I  wish  to  God 
I  could.*' 

She  forgot  her  husband  and  her  hopes  of  coming 
happiness ;  she  only  remembered  her  present 
trouble,  her  disappointed  love,  the  cold  looks 
upon  her  then,  and  felt  for  the  moment  that 
life  was  dreary,  and  heaven  was  immunity  from 
woe. 

'*0h,  Gabriel!  I  would  to  God  I  could  go 
with  you,  and  be  at  rest." 

Then  it  was  his  turn  to  comfort  and  console. 

"  Hush,  dearest  sister,"  he  said,  mistaking  the 
cause  of  her  emotion,  "  my  death  is  a  release  for 
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more  than  myself.      Think  of  Rex,  dear  Kex; 
what  would  he  do  without  you  ?" 

''It  was  only  a  passing  wish,"  she  answered  ; 
*'  we  are  all  weary  at  times." 

"  I  wish  I  could  have  seen  Rex  again/'  mur- 
mured Gabriel,  but  without  any  great  anxiety  ; 
'  I  have  loved  Rex  so  ;  but  I  have  you,  Isobel, 
and  I  love  you  better  than  all  the  world  beside. 
Stay  by  me;  don't  leave  me." 

His  eyes  closed  again,  and  he  lay  silent  from 
utter  weakness.  As  she  took  her  seat  bv  his 
bedside,  her  hands  still  firmly  clasped  in  his  own^ 
somebody  asked  if  she  wouldn't  have  some  re- 
freshment. 

Refreshment !  with  her  nerves  strung  to  their 
utmost  tension,  and  every  pulse  throbbing  with 
excitement.  Food  would  have  choked  her. 
She  said  something  to  that  effect,  and  then  Lady 
Charlotte  tried  to  get  her  from  the  room  to  re- 
move her  walking-things,  but  the  hands  tightened 
their  clasp  when  she  attempted  to  move,  and  a 
feeble  no,  came  with  a  touching  entreaty  fi-om 
the  lips  of  Gabriel,  and  then  she  resolved  that 
however  long  it  lasted,  she  would  not  stir  from 
his  side  whilst  life  remained  in  him. 

Dr.  Bowlderbv  \vent  once  to  her,  and  whis- 
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ered,  as  he  felt  Gabriel's  pulse,  *^  It  will  not  be 
many  hours  now,  Mrs.  lieverdon  ;    perhaps  not 


one." 


The  dying  boy  opened  his  eyes  as  he  spoke, 
and  understood  the  words.  After  Dr.  Bowlderby 
had  withdrawn  into  the  adjoining  room  with  Mr. 
Huntley,  and  left  Gabriel  alone  with  Lady 
Charlotte  and  Isobel,  he  lay  very  quiet  for  about 
half  an  hour,  and  then,  raising  himself  suddenly, 
said  : 

"  Mother." 

She  came  to  him  directly  and  tried  to  take 
him  in  her  arms,  but  he  gently  repulsed  her. 

"  Good-bve,  mother." 

"  Gabriel,"  she  almost  shrieked,  *'  you  are  not 
going  now  ?" 

"  Soon,"  he  said,  languidly,  "  very  soon,  mo- 
ther !  I'd  rather  say  good-bye  at  once.  Dear 
Isobel !  remember  how  I  loved  her ;  you  will 
come  to  call  her  Dieu-donnee  yet  •,  and  be  good 
to  Kex — dear,  generous  Rex  !  Remember  how 
I  loved  them." 

His  words  came  out  very  slowly  and  languidly, 
but  they  were  not  to  be  mistaken.  He  seemed 
to  harp  upon  the  fact  of  his  affection  for  his 
brother  and  sister,  as  if  he  knew  it  would  come 
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back  to  his  mother's  mind,  with  greater  force,  in 
their  behalf  after  he  was  gone,  than  any  other 
argument  that  he  could  use. 

"  I  have  loved  her  so ;  I  have  loved  them 
both  so  much,"  he  kept  on  murmuring,  as  he  lay 
on  his  pillow,  with  closed  eyes. 

Presently  he  opened  them  again  and  saw  his 
mothers  face  bending  over  him.  His  looks 
were  immediately  expressive  of  alarm. 

*'  Where's  my  darling  ?"  he  said  ;  "  where's 
Dieu-doimee  ?" 

"  Here  I  am,  dear  Gabriel,  close  by  you," 
she  answered. 

"  Dieu-donnee,  take  me  in  your  arms." 

His  mother's  arms  were  about  him  then,  and 
Isobel  scarcely  liked  to  let  her  own  super- 
sede their  right.  But  the  dying  boy  was  im- 
perative. 

"  Your  arms,"  he  repeated ;  ''my  sister's  arms. 
I  will  die  in  no  other." 

Then  Lady  Charlotte  withdrew  herself  a  little, 
and  looked  on — God  knows  with  what  bitter  feel- 
ings, as  she  watched  her  cherished  son's  look  of 
perfect  peace  as  the  arms  of  her  daughter-in-law 
were  wound  around  him,  and  his  head  laid  upon 
her  bosom. 
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*^  This  is  heaven  !"  he   murmured  ;    "  this  is 
peace !" 

Then  he  began  to  wander  a  little,  and  talk 
disconnectedly. 

"  I  see  heaven — I  sec  the  King  of  heaven — 
let  me  kneel — it  is  not  so  far  off  as  we  think  ;  it 
is  quite  near  us  every  day — only  one  step  from 
misery  to  bliss — why  cannot  we  all  go  together  ? 
Isobel,  I  have  loved  you ;  ah,  yes !  remember 
that  I  have  loved  you.  You  are  my  angel — the 
angel  of  my  life !  I  don't  mind  dying — it  is 
nothing — I  only  feel  rather  weak  and  sleepy,  and 
my  feet  are  cold.  I  shall  see  you  again,  Dieu- 
donnee,  to-morrow  or  next  day,"  and  then,  fix- 
ing his  eyes  upon  her  face,  as  if  he  was  astonished 
himself  at  the  magnitude  of  his  feelings  for  her. 
he  repeated  : 

"  How  I  have  loved  you !  hold  me,  Isobel, 
hold  me  tight,  I  am  sinking.  No  ;  never  mind," 
he  added,  putting  his  hand  feebly  up  as  if  to 
displace  her  arm,  "  I  am  all  safe  now — I  am 
quite  safe  now.  I  can  go  alone,  for  Jesus  Iia-'i 
me  I 

As  the  words  came  from  him,  he  threw  her 
clasp  from  off  him  with  a  strength  he  had  not 
possessed   five    minutes   before,    sprang    into    a 
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sitting  position  on  the  bed,  and  throwing  out  his 
arms,  sank  slowly  back  upon  his  pillow,  as  if  he 
was  being  up-borne  on  some  light  and  buoj^ant 
waves.  His  beautiful  dark  eyes  shone  with 
pleasure,  his  whole  face  was  lighted  up  with  a 
light  which  was  not  reflected  from  this  earth, 
and  his  look  was  one  of  perfect  security. 

"  Jesus  has  me/'  he  repeated  ;  "  good-bye." 
Then  he  fell  back  upon  his  pillow,  and  spoke  no 
more.  He  did  not  die  at  once.  People  in  real 
life  seldom  do  die  speaking  coherently  to  the  end  ; 
but  his  last  moments,  though  passed  in  total  un- 
consciousness to  himself,  were  painful  to  look  at, 
and  would  be  almost  as  painful  to  hear  about,  so 
I  will  not  describe  them  here,  thougW  Isobel 
did  not  leave  the  bedside  till  the  poor  convulsed 
limbs  were  quiet  in  death^  and  she  was  convinced 
that  all  feeling,  if  feeling  there  remained,  was 
quenched  and  at  an  end  for  ever.  Dr.  Bowlderby 
and  Mr.  Huntley  were  in  the  room  at  the  time, 
and  when  the  former  announced  that  all  was 
really  over,  Isobel  naturally  turned  to  see  if  she 
might  in  any  way  comfort  the  poor  bereaved 
mother  with  a  word  or  look  from  herself  But 
Lady  Charlotte  was  not  present.  She  had 
rushed  into  the  adjoining  room,  unable  to  stand 
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by  and  watch  the  dying  struggles  of  her  child. 
Isobel's  generous  heart  had  no  scruples  in  that 
liour.  She  followed  her  at  once  ;  she  went  up  to 
the  bowed  figure  of  Lady  Charlotte,  and  put  the 
arms  around  her  which  had  just  been  disencircled 
from  the  dead  body  of  Gabriel,  as  naturally  as 
though  they  had  often  been  there  before  ;  but 
Lady  Charlotte  shook  her  off,  as  if  she  had  been 
a  reptile. 

"Stand  off!"  she  exclaimed;  ''don't  touch 
me.     I  hate  you." 

"  Hate  me  ?"  said  Isobel,  mournfully  ;  "  and 
with  that  dead  body  in  the  next  room.  Oh,  Lady 
Charlotte,  you  cannot  mean  it !" 

''  Dead  !  Then  is  he  really  gone  ?"  sobbed 
Lady  Charlotte.  "  Oh,  my  son  !  my  son  !  Yes, 
I  do  mean  it,"  she  repeated  angrily  ;  "  I  do 
mean  it  all  the  more  for  that  dead  body  being 
there.  That  bodv  of  mv  child,  that  can  never 
wake  to  tell  me  now  that  it  has  been  all  a  dream 
and  a  mistake,  and  that  his  mother  is  dearer  to 
him  than  a  stranger.  I  hate  you,  Isobel.  You 
have  come  into  my  house,  stealing  what  was 
dearest  to  me  in  the  world,  and  now  you  dare  to 
try  and  console  me  for  the  loss  of  it." 

"I  never  stole  it,"  replied  Isobel,  too   sorry 
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for  the  mother's  distress  to  feel  anger  at  her 
outspoken  words ;  ''  I  never  stole  it,  Lady 
Charlotte,  it  was  a  free  gift  on  his  part. 
Would  you  have  had  me  reject  it,  and  make 
him  miserable  ?" 

"  Go  away — don't  speak  to  me,"  was  the  only 
reply  she  got.  "  Do  you  think  I  have  not  seen 
from  the  first  moment  you  entered  our  family 
how  that  boy  has  turned  against  me  and  clung 
to  you  ?  Do  you  think  I  have  been  blind  ?  Or 
that  I  cared  so  little  for  my  precious  son  that  it 
was  of  no  consequence  to  me  to  whom  he  clung  ? 
Has  not  his  love  for  you  even  been  the  cause  of 
his  death  ?  Could  he  die  without  the  pressure 
of  your  arms  ?  Who  did  he  look  forward  to 
meeting  in  heaven  but  you  ?  Oh,  go  away,  I 
cannot  bear  the  sight  of  you.  Oh,  my  Gabriel ! 
my  dearest  son  !" 

"  You  have  another  son,"  said  Isobel,  softly. 

'*  Go  to  him,  then,"  answered  Lady  Char- 
lotte, sharply.  "  I  suppose  you  have  usurped 
all  his  love  for  me  as  well  as  Gabriel's.  Go  to 
him ;  don't  make  more  mischief  here ;  I  have 
daughters  left." 

"  God  pity  you  !"  said  Isobel,  as  she  passed 
from  her  into  the  other  room  again. 

VOL.  III.  M 
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*'  Mr.  Huntley,  can  I  go  home  now  ?*'  she 
asked.     "  Will  it  be  inconvenient  T 

"  Not  if  you  particularly  wish  it,"  he  replied  ; 
"  but  after  all  your  fatigue  you  should  stay  here 
at  least  until  the  morning,  and  rest  yourself." 

'*  No,  thank  you,"  she  answered  sadly ;  "  I 
could  not  rest.     I  would  rather  go  home." 

They  stood  together  over  the  bed  where  the 
body  of  Gabriel  lay,  looking  no  more  like  death 
than  it  had  looked  for  weeks  past,  when  he  was 
asleep. 

"  Reginald  will  b€  cut  up  to  hear  of  this," 
observed  Mr.  Huntley,  with  the  tears  standing 
'in  his  ej^es.     Isobel's  were  overflowing  fast. 

'*  Very  much  so,"  she  answered  ;  "  though 
not  more  than  myself,  Mr.  Huntley.  I  loved 
him  dearlv." 

''So  did  he  you,  Isobel,"  was  the  reply.  "I 
know  the  blessing  you  have  been  to  him.  God 
bless  you  for  it,  my  dear  daughter !" 

He  turned  towards  her  as  he  spoke,  and  took 
her  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her,  the  first  time  he 
had  ever  done  so.  The  sudden  tenderness  touched 
her  deeply,  and  she  clung  to  this  almost  stranger 
as  if  he  had  indeed  been  her  father,  and  found 
relief  in  the  tears  she  shed  upon  his  breast. 
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"  It  is  SO  wrong,  so  wicked,  to  cry  for  him," 
she  said,  presently,  dashing  them  away  as  she 
turned  towards  the  bed  and  kissed  the  pale 
forehead  of  the  dead  boy.  "  He  is  so  happy 
now,  Mr.  Huntley,  it  is  pure  ingratitude  in  us  to 
mourn." 

'*I  know  it  is,"  the  father  answered,  huskily; 
"  but  the  first  wrench  is  hard.  Isobel,  I  cannot 
let  you  go  home  alone.  If  you  really  will  not 
stay,  I  will  order  the  carriage  at  once." 

And  so  he  took  her  home,  without  her  again 
seeing  Lady  Charlotte,  and  the  next  morning 
dawned  upon  one  less  on  earth,  and  one  more  in 
heaven,  and  a  fresh  burden  added  to  Isobel' s 
stock  of  woes. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


ISOBELS   BOOK. 

But  the  first  grief  for  Gabriel's  death  over, 
Isobel's  mind  returned  with  redoubled  energy  to 
the  idea  of  finishing  her  book,  and  realizing 
something  for  it,  before  that  time  came  on  her 
when  she  should  work  no  more.  If  there  had 
appeared  a  necessity  for  her  thus  exerting  her- 
self before  the  death  of  her  brother-in-law,  it 
had  increased  to  twice  as  much  since.  For  Rex 
was  really  ailing  now.  He  had  felt  the  news, 
which  so  soon  reached  him  from  Wimbledon, 
keenl}^,  as  she  knew  he  w^ould  feel  it.  It  had 
been  broken  to  him  as  gently  as  possible  by  the 
mouths  of  his  wife  and  his  stepfather  (who  had 
visited  him  several  times  in  the  Queen's  Bench, 
of  late),  but  it  had  not  gone  home  with  the  less 
force  for  that.  Rex  Reverdon  was  not  a  man  to 
show  deep  feeling  by  outward  signs,  except  such 
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signs  as  drinking  rather  more  freely  than  he 
should,  playing  more  recklessly,  and  talking 
more  heartlessly.  But  within  himself  he  brooded 
upon  his  destiny,  and  felt  harder  every  day. 
The  death  of  his  young  brother,  who  had  alone 
shared  his  love  with  Pearl  Ashton,  before  that 
finer,  tenderer  passion  sprung  up  in  his  breast 
for  Isobel's  lovely  virtues  had  happened,  it 
would  almost  seem  at  an  unfortunate  time  for 
Rex  E-everdon.  Could  he  have  been  by  the 
death-bed  perhaps,  have  received  the  last  looks 
and  words,  the  scene  might  have  softened  the 
present  granite  of  his  nature,  and  melted  away 
that  icy  barrier  which  he  would  persist  in 
keeping  still,  between  himself  and  Love.  But  as 
it  was,  the  knowledge  that  Gabriel  was  gone 
without  a  farewell  from  him,  that  he  was  gone 
for  ever  beyond  the  reach  of  all  words  of  affec- 
tion, and  that  without  any  special  longing  for 
his  elder  brother's  presence,  without  any  special 
last  message  for  him  alone^  above  others,  hard- 
ened Rex  still  more.  For  though  Isobel,  know- 
ing her  husband's  affection  for  the  dead  boy, 
threw  as  much  meaning  as  she  could  into  the 
few  sentences  which  he  had  spoken,  concern- 
ing  him,   it  was    impossible  for    her   entirely 
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to  conceal  (and  had  she  done  so,  Mr.  Huntley 
made  no  secret  of  the  fact),  that  Gabriel's  last 
hours  were  made  peaceful  and  ha])py  by  her 
presence  alone  ;  that  his  last  looks  and  words 
were  for  Isobel;  his  last  hope,  the  hope  of 
meeting  her  again.  And  the  fact,  in  Rex's 
present  frame  of  mind,  only  made  him  drink 
harder,  play  harder,  and  speak  more  bitterly 
than  he  had  ever  done  before.  Lord  Reckless 
was  now  his  very  particular  chum  and  partisan. 
Mr.  Reverdon,  Lord  Reckless,  and  Sir  Harry 
Playfair,  were  known  to  be  the  three  jolliest, 
most  careless,  and  most  extravagant  of  debtors, 
in  the  Bench.  Rex  had  no  longer  any  delicate 
scruples  about  using  his  wife's  money.  His 
demands  upon  Isobel  for  cash  were  so  frequent 
and  so  heavy,  that  she  began  to  dread  going  to 
the  Bench,  knowing  that  each  visit  set  the  day 
of  her  husband's  release  therefrom  further  and 
further  off  into  the  future.  But  though  Rex 
was  naturally  so  careless  and  happy,  there  was  a 
devil  raging  at  his  heart  the  while,  a  devil  whose 
name  was  Legion,  and  he  could  not  drive  away 
the  knowledge  for  ever. 

In  the  meanwhile,  his  patient  wife  took  all  his 
apparent  indifference  and  his  rebuffs,  and  lived 
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under  them.  How  she  did  so — loving  him  as 
she  did — would  be  a  mystery,  did  we  not  know 
that  there  is  one  position,  which  if  we  but  humbly 
and  in  all  sincerity  assume,  the  burthen  of  our 
cares  falls  off  our  wearied  shoulders,  upon  the 
breast  of  One  stronger  to  bear  them  than  our- 
selves. And  that  is  where  Isobel  left  her  hus- 
band's coldness,  and  gained  faith  in  the  belief 
that  the  day  must  shine  when  her  trusting  love 
for  him  would  be  rewarded. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  book  grew,  and  was 
completed.  It  was  really  a  very  prettily  con- 
structed story,  and  very  well  written ;  but  now 
that  the  three  volumes  were  in  her  hands,  it 
suddenly  diminished  in  value  in  Isobel's  eyes- 
Although  Miss  Burnett,  who  had  been  so  sparing 
of  her  prognostications  of  its  success,  now  that  she 
had  heard  the  concluding  chapters,  really  began 
to  think  that  Isobel  might,  after  all,  be  right,  and 
that  it  was  really  too  clever  not  to  bring  in 
"  something ;"  its  owner's  hopes  waxed  feeble, 
and  she  feared  she  had  been  presumptuous.  It 
was  the  reaction,  as  soon  as  the  unnatural  strain 
to  which  she  had  subjected  her  mind  for  the  last 
two  months,  was  removed.  For  Isobel  had 
really  worked — considering  how  much  else  she 
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had  to  occupy  her  mind  and  body — a  great  deal 
too  hard.  She  had  sat  up  writing  late  into  the 
nights  ;  she  had  risen  early  to  complete  chapters, 
the  substance  of  which  being  in  her  mind,  her 
pen  had  yet  dropped  feebly  from  her  cramped 
fingers  the  day  before,  and  refused  to  finish. 
She  had  lain  awake  upon  her  bed,  pondering  over 
the  best  way  of  getting  her  hero  and  heroine  free 
from  the  difficulties,  which,  in  duty  bound,  she 
had  been  forced  to  make  surround  them ;  and 
she  had,  frequently  of  late,  gone  without  her 
meals  altogether,  so  great  was  her  fear  lest  her 
work  should  not  be  completed  in  time,  or  that 
the  ideas  with  which  her  brain  was  filled  should 
slip  away,  and  be  irrecoverable  before  she  could 
write  them  down.  This  kind  of  work  is  very 
wearing  w^ork  for  anybody.  No  one  know^s  how 
fatiguing  till  they  have  tried  it,  and  it  was 
doubly  so  for  a  woman  in  Isobel  Reverdon's  con- 
dition. But  it  was  done  at  last.  Tbe  final  chapter 
was  completed.  The  hero  and  heroine  were 
happy,  or  miserable  (as  the  case  might  be),  and 
Isobel  had  time  to  breathe.  Scarcely  time  for 
that  though,  until  her  fate  was  decided.  When 
the  MSS.  was  at  last  packed  and  despatched  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  a  publisher  in  the  City,  the 
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same  publisher  for  whom  Miss  Burnett's  transla- 
tions were  done,  Isobel  felt  as  if  the  business  of 
her  life  was  suddenly  withdrawn ;  as  if  she 
scarcely  knew  what  to  do  with  her  time.  And 
then  a  feverish  anxiety  set  in  to  know  what  the 
great  man's  decision  would  be. 

'*  If  I  could  only  know  at  once,"  she  said  to 
Miss  Burnett,  '^I  could  get  over  a  disappoint- 
ment very  soon  (so  she  thought),  but  suspense  is 
so  hard  to  bear.  Will  he  be  very  long,  do  you 
think,  more  than  a  week,  before  he  sends  me  an 
answer  ?" 

And  then  Miss  Burnett  would  pray  her  to  be 
patient,  and  remind  her  that  reading  three 
volumes  in  MSS.  was  no  light  task,  and  that  pro- 
bably Messrs.  Courtland  and  Coverby  had  several 
works  on  hand  to  be  read,  and  would  not  be  able 
to  give  hers  immediate  attention. 

"  But  even  if  the  answer  is  unfavourable,  my 
dear,"  she  would  conclude  with  (and  Miss 
Burnett  greatly  dreaded  that  her  premise 
would  prove  a  true  one,  as  she  spoke),  *'you 
must  remember  that  Messrs.  Courtland  and 
Coverby  are  not  the  only  publishers  in  London, 
and  that,  if  they  have  as  many  works  in  the 
press  as  they  wish  to  publish  this  season,  that 
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they  would  refuse  on  that  score,  if  no  other. 
You  must  not  be  disappointed  if  you  have  one 
or  two  rebuffs." 

^^  But  I  cannot  wait/'  said  Isobel,  ^^  it  seems 
like  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  me.  I  cannot 
wait  to  send  it  to  another  publisher,  and  have 
all  the  same  delay  over  again." 

But  she  had  to  wait  for  many  weary  days. 
A  week  passed^  then  another;  and  though  Isobel 
watched  feverishly  for  the  postman  as  every 
hour  took  him  by  their  street,  she  watched  in 
vain,  as  far  as  a  letter  from  Messrs.  Courtland 
and  Coverby  was  concerned,  for  it  did  not  come. 

At  first  she  would  imagine  it  was  because  she 
had  signed  her  name  Isobel  Fane  in  her  note, 
that  the  answer  must  have  miscarried.  She 
Avould  assail  the  lodging-house  maid-of-all-work  a 
dozen  times  a  day  with  instructions  on  the  subject. 

*'  Mind,  if  the  postman  brings  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  'Miss  Fane,'  it  is  for  me.  Oh!  I 
am  sure  that  stupid  girl  has  made  a  mistake 
about  it,"  she  would  add  with  a  quiet  despair  to 
Miss  Burnett,  ^^  she  has  sent  the  letter  away,  and 
said  there  was  no  one  of  the  name  lodging  here ; 
I  shall  never  get  it." 

It  was   in  vain   the  unfortunate  maid  swore 
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that  no  such  letter  had  ever  been  shown  to  her, 
and  that  no  such  letter  should  ever  be  returned 
to  the  postman. 

Isobel  was  certain  she  had  lost  her  precious 
missive_,  that  way  alone.  At  last,  she  could  bear 
it  patiently  no  longer.  She  had  sent  a  second 
letter  after  the  first  to  request  a  speedy  answer ; 
but  further  than  an  acknowledgment  of  the  receipt 
of  her  MSS.,  nothing  came  of  it. 

"  I  must  go  myself  and  see  Mr.  Courtland," 
she  said  one  morning  to  Miss  Burnett,  when  she 
was  looking  unusually  pale  and  heavy,  "  I  can 
bear  the  suspense  no  longer.  I  would  rather 
know  the  worst  at  once.  I  shall  go  into  the 
City  directly  after  breakfast.  " 

Her  old  friend  did  not  attempt  to  dissuade 
her.  She  thought  it  was  best  that  she  should 
know  the  worst  at  once.  She  had  not  liked 
Isobel's  looks  for  the  last  few  days,  and  feared 
the  anxiety  was  acting  upon  her  health ;  so  she 
only  said  : 

''  Don't  fatigue  yourself,  my  dear,  more  than 
you  can  help,  and  don't  worry  yourself  too 
much ;  if  your  MSS.  is  returned  to  you,  there 
are  other  publishers  besides  Messrs.  Courtland 
and  Coverby." 
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Which  was  Miss  Burnett's  unfailing  source  of 
consolation  under  the  anticipation  of  Isobel's 
disappointment,  though  if  she  had  been  put  upon 
oath,  she  would  have  been  feign  to  confess  that 
if  plenty  of  publishers  was  all  that  was  necessary 
to  success,  none  could  fail. 

But  when  Isobel  had  once  made  up  her 
mind  to  encountering  the  dread  presence  of 
Messrs.  Courtland  and  Coverby  in  person,  she 
felt  serener  than  she  had  done  for  days.  As 
she  drove  along  the  crowded  city  streets  to  the 
address  of  their  office,  she  grew  quite  quiet, 
compared  to  what  she  had  been.  At  all  events, 
whatever  was  before  her,  it  would  soon  be  over ; 
and  speaking  was  so  much  better  than  writing ! 
You  can  say  so  little  in  a  letter.  And  behind 
all  this,  there  was  lurking  (for  Isobel  was  only 
a  woman)  a  very  natural  conviction  that  pub- 
lishers, after  all,  when  you  come  face  to  face 
with  them,  are  only  men  and  women  —  well, 
women  are  women ;  and  isn't  that  quite  enough 
for  them  to  be  ?  Notwithstanding  which  wise 
conclusion  to  come  to,  she  felt  a  little — ^just  a 
little  nervous — when  the  cab  deposited  her  at 
the  entrance  of  rather  a  formidably  business- 
looking  office,  on  the  inner  glass  doors  of  which 
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a  brass  plate  told  her  that  the  potentates  she 
came  to  see  were  to  be  found  within.  The  cab- 
man wanted  to  know  if  be  was  to  wait,  but  she 
was  uncertain  how  long  she  might  have  to  do  so 
herself,  and  so  dismissed  him.  It  was  a  cold 
March  day,  but  when  Isobel  timidly  turned  the 
handle  of  the  inner  glass  doors,  and  entered  the 
publishers'  office,  she  trembled  even  more  than 
the  weather  warranted  her  doing.  The  office 
was  anything  but  cold,  however ;  it  was  dark, 
and  dusty,  and  bare ;  but  there  was  a  large  fire 
burning  in  the  grate,  and  gas  lighted  over  the 
desk,  at  which  a  clerk  was  seated  busily  engaged 
writing.  Several  other  clerks  were  scattered 
about  the  room,  also  busily  engaged — one  in 
reading  the  newspaper,  another  in  paring  his 
nails  with  his  penknife,  the  third  in  flattening 
his  nose  against  the  dusky  window-panes,  and 
amusing  himself  by  trying  to  see  what  was  going 
on  in  the  crowded  thoroughfare  beyond.  The 
young  gentleman  who  was  paring  his  nails  was 
kind  enough  to  stop,  as  Isobel  entered,  and  ask 
her  business. 

"  Can  I  see  Mr.  Courtland  or  Mr.  Coverby  ?" 
she  asked  nervously. 

"  Your  name  ?" 
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The  inquiry  was  perfectly  correct,  and  said 
with  perfect  politeness,  but  it  sounded  very  cold 
and  official-like  to  the  agitated  woman  to  whom 
it  was  addressed. 

**  Mrs.  Reverdon  —  Miss  Fane,  I  mean," 
stammered  Isobel,  forgetting,  in  her  hurry, 
that  she  had  not  written  under  her  own  name. 
"  Mr.  Courtland  has  had  a  letter  from  me — he 
will  know  who  I  am." 

Her  face  was  strange  to  him.  Two  names 
seemed  suspicious,  and  the  stammering  was  more 
suspicious  still.  The  clerk  thought,  considering 
all  things,  that  there  was  no  occasion  to  excite 
himself  on  the  subject,  and  so  he  told  her  that 
Mr.  Courtland  was  engaged  at  present,  but  that 
when  he  was  at  leisure  he  would  inform  him  of 
her  presence.  Then  somebody  else  offered  her 
a  chair,  and  she  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  sit 
down,  and  look  at  the  piles  of  proofs,  and  MSS., 
and  unbound  books,  which  were  heaped  upon 
the  shelves,  and  to  listen  to  the  talk  of  the 
clerks,  and  to  feel  hot  and  nervous,  and  to  wish 
she  had  never  come. 

She  was  scarcely  worthy  of  a  speculation  from 
the  gentlemen  of  the  office,  as  she  sat  in  her 
chair,  unoccupied  and  uncomfortable,  feeling  every 
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time  that  visitors  or  servants  moved  in  and  out 
of  the  office,  and  gave  her  a  cursory  look,  as  she 
moved  her  dress  to  let  them  pass  by  her,  that 
she  had  no  business  there. 

They  set  her  down  at  once  as  one  of*  a  class 
seen  within  those  walls  but  too  often — an  unsuc- 
cessful author.  And  Isobel  Eeverdon  v^as  more 
fitted  to  be  mistaken  for  one  that  day  than  she 
usually  was.  Unwilling  to  add  in  any  way  to 
their  many  expenses,  the  mourning  she  had  pro- 
cured for  Gabriel's  death  was  of  the  plainest 
description,  and  the  boisterous  March  wind  had 
plentifully  peppered  it  with  dust,  as  she  drove 
through  the  city  streets.  And  her  pale  worn 
face  had  lost  almost  all  traces  of  the  beauty 
which  it  had  possessed  when  first  I  introduced 
her  to  you ;  and  in  the  eyes  of  these  young  men, 
who  saw  nothing  below  the  surface,  she  appeared 
only  as  a  haggard,  uninteresting,  and  rather  old 
woman,  who  was  guilty,  besides,  of  that  unpar- 
donable sin  in  the  eyes  of  publishers'  clerks — 
poverty. 

"  Has  been  pretty,"  whispered  one  to  the 
other,  in  allusion  to  her;  "but  no  chicken." 

"  No  chicken  ? "  reiterated  his  friend  — 
-  d d  old,  I  caU  her." 
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"Not  over  thirty,"  rejoined  the  other,  who, 
being  about  eighteen  himself,  affected  women  of 
a  certain  age. 

"  Forty-five,  you  mean,"  was  the  answer. 

*'  No  ;  thirty.  Don't  you  think  I  can  tell 
a  woman's  age  when  I  see  her  ?  ought  to,  by  this 
time,"  he  added^  stroking  his  velvet  chin;  ^'had 
enough  to  do  with  'em.  Bet  you  ten  to  one 
she's  not  a  day  over  thirty." 

*'Done  with  you,"  exclaimed  the  other. 
"  How  will  you  find  out  ?" 

"  I'll  ask  her,"  he  replied,  walking  straight  up 
to  the  subject  of  his  bet.  But  when  he  came  near 
to  her,  and  he  was  almost  impudent  enough  to 
have  done  what  he  said,  Isobel  Beverdon's  mild, 
dignified  eyes  were  raised  to  his  saucy  face 
with  such  a  look  of  calm  surprise,  that  he 
changed  his  mind,  and  offered  her  his  newspaper 
instead. 

She  was  thankful  for  the  politeness,  and  ac- 
cepted it  with  so  sweet  a  smile,  that  the  young 
hero's  bravery  all  vanished,  and  he  went  back  to 
his  desk  to  swear  that  she  wasn't  twenty-five. 
''  If  she  is,  may  I  never  see  a  woman  again," 
was  his  asseveration,  which,  could  it  but  have 
been  noted  and  carried  into  effect,  would   have 
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proved,  I  think,  a  very  lucky  circumstance  for 
all  members  of  the  fairer  sex. 

Presently  there  was  a  bustle  and  opening  of 
doors,  and  a  gentleman  came  out  of  some  inner 
apartment,  accompanied  by  another  gentleman 
with  an  uncovered  head,  who  talked  together 
familiarly  until  the  outer  door  was  gained,  and 
the  first-named  had  departed.  As  the  other, 
one  of  the  firm,  as  Isobel  guessed,  walked 
through  the  office  again,  one  of  the  clerks  whis- 
pered something  to  him,  which  made  him  turn 
and  look  at  her. 

"  I  can't  positively  yet,"  he  said,  consulting 
his  watch,  and  speaking  hurriedly  ;  "I've  an  ap- 
pointment waiting  me,  and  Miss  M'Callagahan 
arrives  at  half-past  eleven.  Show  Miss  M'Cal- 
lagahan in  as  soon  as  she  arrives,  Jones/'  and  then 
vanished  into  the  inner  room  again. 

In  a  few  minutes  a  brougham  drove  up  to  the 
door,  and  a  lady  descended  and  entered  the  office ; 
the  doors  held  open  for  her  by  a  couple  of  clerks, 
with  an  air  which  said  she  was  powerful,  and 
knew  her  power.  She  was  young  and  pretty, 
and  very  fashionable-looking :  her  silk  dress 
swept  half  a  yard  on  the  office  floor  behind  her ; 
her  furs,  and  velvets,  and  ornaments  were  of  the 
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most  costly  and  extravagant  kind.  There  was  no 
n)istake  about  MissM'Callagahan  being  a  success- 
ful authoress.  Her  voice  was  rather  harsh  and 
shrill,  though,  and  Isobel  thought  that  even  were 
she  as  great  a  success  herself,  she  could  never 
come  to  speak  in  that  authoritative  manner,  as  if 
she  was  so  well  aware  of  it,  and  had  dropt  her 
courtesy  with  the  knowledge.  There  was 
scarcely  any  need  to  order  about  the  clerks,  as  if 
they  were  servants.  Isobel  wondered,  remem- 
bering their  cold  behaviour  to  herself,  to  see  them 
fly  so  to  do  her  bidding.  But  then  she  was 
"  the "  success  of  the  season.  Isobel  could 
hardly  help  envying  her  as  she  watched  the 
deference  with  which  she  was  received ;  the 
promptitude  with  which  she  gained  admittance 
into  that  sacred  room  behind  the  office,  even 
as  she  encountered  the  insolent  look  which  Miss 
M'Callagahan  was  pleased  to  throw  upon  a  wo- 
man better  born^bred,  and  educated  than  herself. 
But,  even  as  she  envied,  the  thought  stole  into 
her  mind,  that  though  this  woman  had  for  the 
moment  what  she  despaired  to  have,  and  scarcely 
hoped  for,  she  had  not,  what  was,  Isobel  felt  with 
aglow, her  very  own.  And  for  the  sake  of  that 
scamp  in  the  Queen's  Bench,  and  fur  the  sake 
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of  the  coming  hope,  the  joy  of  which  no  fear 
could  entirely  drown,  Isobel  thanked  God, 
even  in  the  publishers'  office,  and  ceased  from 
envy. 

At  last  Miss  M^Callagahan  had  settled  her 
business  to  her  liking,  and  having  said  that  she 
would  have  five  hundred  more  for  her  present  work 
"  Mortimer  Muddlehead,"  had  got  what  she  had 
asked,  and  was  ready  to  leave.      She  had  en- 
tered the  office  with  somewhat  of  a  frown,  she 
left  it  one  large  smile.      Once  more  had  her 
silks  and  velvets  swept  its  dusty  floor  to  the 
tune  of  the  chinkling  of  her  bracelets  and  the  still 
pleasanter  tune  of  prospective    '*  yellow-boys  " 
chinkling  in  her  pocket,  and  at  last  Mr.  Court- 
land  was  disengaged,  and  would  see  the  lady 
who  had  been  waiting  so  patiently  and  so  long 
for  an  interview. 

So  patiently,  indeed,  that  hope  had  worn 
itself  out  with  excitement,  and  the  face  which  was 
raised  to  Mr.  Courtland's  was  so  pallid,  that  that 
gentleman,  struck  with  compassion,  offered  her 
a  glass  of  wine  before  he  said  a  word  to  her  re- 
lative to  business.  But  Isobel  could  not  brook 
any  further  delay. 

*'  Oh,  no,  thank  you,"  she  said.      "  I  came. 
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Mr.  Courtland,  about  the  MSS.  I  sent  to  you 
about  a  fortnight  ago.     I  am  Miss  Fane." 

So  many  MSS.  had  been  forwarded  during 
that  period  that  the  good  pubhsher  was  entirely 
unable  to  remember  to  which  she  alluded. 

''  I  beg  your  pardon/'  he  said  ;  ""  the  name  of 
It  was 

*' I  called  it  *A  Weary  Warfare,'"  she  an- 
swered, and  she  looked  as  if  she  had  written  it 
from  her  own  experience  as  she  said  so. 

"  I  remember  the  MSS.  now,  perfectly,"  said 
Mr.  Courtland. 

So  he  did,  at  least  the  outside  of  it :  for  poor 
Isobel's  book  was  lying  on  the  shelves  of  the 
office,  in  its  brown-paper  parcel,  the  string  uncut, 
just  as  it  had  arrived. 

"  Has  it  been  read  ?"  she  asked.  '*  What  do 
you  think  of  it,  Mr.  Courtland  ?" 

He  was  hesitating  for  an  answer  to  give  her, 
for  he  was  a  true  gentleman,  and  he  would  not 
have  uttered  an  untruth  for  the  world ;  but  it  was 
hard  to  tell  the  truth  to  the  weary  face  before 
him.  They  say  publishers  have  no  hearts ;  it 
would  be  well  for  them  if  thev  had  not ;  the 
work  they  have  to  do  sometimes  is  so  tough. 

''  We  have  had  a  larger  amount  of  reading  to 
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get  through  lately  than  usual,"  he  said,  gently, 
''  and  I  am  afraid  the  turn  for  yours  has  not 
arrived  yet ;  we  are  obliged  to  have  them  read 
in  rotation,  when  they  are  read,"  he  added,  for 
conscience'  sake. 

But  Isobel  did  not  notice  the  clause,  she  was 
too  disappointed  to  find  that  her  fate  was  not  yet 
fixed. 

''Not  yet?"  she  exclaimed.  ''Oh,  I  have 
been  hoping  so,  you  would  give  me  an  answer 
to-day.  So  much,  so  very  much,  depends  upon 
it,  Mr.  Courtland." 

'*  Are  you  intending  to  take  up  writing  as  a 
profession,  then  ?"  he  asked. 

"No;  not  exactly,"  she  said.  "I  do  not 
know  what  I  may  do  afterwards  ;  but  this  is 
present  need,  Mr.  Courtland.  I  am  in  great 
want  of  money  at  once.     I  would  do  anything 

to   get   it.     I  had   hoped "    and   here  her 

voice  failed  with  her  heart. 

But  Mr.  Courtland  looked  grave.  He  had  a 
task  before  him,  which,  however  familiar,  he 
scarcely  liked. 

"I  am  very  sorry,"  he  said;  ''but  (Miss 
Fane,  I  believe)  even  if  your  MSS.  had  been 
read,  it  is  scarcely  our  habit  to  offer  remunera- 
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tion  for  a  first  work.  If  we  undertake  to  publish 
it,  it  is  generally  considered  an  ample  equivalent. 
The  expenses  of  advertisement  and  publication 
are  very  great,  and  it  is  impossible  to  tell,  before 
giving  it  to  the  world,  how  a  book  will  take  with 
the  public.  Sometimes  those  who  read  most 
hopefully,  fail  lamentably  in  print.  Even  if 
your  MSS.  had  been  read,  and  approved  of  (and 
our  reader  is  a  fastidious  one),  I  should  not  be 
justified  in  offering  you  anything  beyond  the 
uncertain  prospect  of  half  profits.  A  second 
work,  perhaps " 

A  second  work,  when  this  one  had  taken 
months  to  write,  and  that  time  for  utter  idleness 
was  so  near  at  hand.  A  second  work,  when 
E-ex,  her  Rex,  was  in  the  Queen's  Bench,  with- 
out one  friendly  hand  to  stretch  itself  forth  to 
succour  and  release  him. 

A  second,  when  she  had  built  up  so  many 
hopes,  foolish  hopes,  perhaps,  upon  this  first. 
She  could  only  falter  out,  what  I  have  written 
so  often,  ''  a  second." 

''  Ay,  a  second,"  repeated  the  publisher, 
though  not  unkindly.  '*An  author's  fame  is 
generally  dependent  upon  the  second ;  his  remu- 
neration, certainly,  if  not  his  fame.'' 
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"  But  I  must  have  money  at  once,  or  not  at 
all,"  said  poor  Isobel. 

"I  cannot  offer  it  you  at  once,"  said  Mr. 
Courtland ;  "  you  must  see  that  it  is  an  impossi- 
bility." 

*'  I  know — I  see,"  she  said,  rising  from 
her  chair  ;  "  I  have  been  foolish,  but  I 
hoped " 

"  Miss  Fane,  you  have  set  me  a  very  painful 
task,"  said  Mr.  Courtland.  '*  I  promise  you 
that  your  MSS.  shall  have  the  quickest  attention 
that  we  can  command  it.  In  a  week  or  two, 
perhaps,  I  shall  be  able  to  return  you  a  definite 
answer,  and  after  that,  if  the  work  is  approved 
of,  and  published,  any  further  efforts  of  your 
pen 

^*I  see — I  understand,"  she  said.  ^' Mr. 
Courtland,  I  beg  your  pardon  for  having 
troubled  you,  but  I  am  in  great  distress." 

His  ready  hand  almost  touched  his  purse 
now ;  but  she  guessed  his  wish  from  his  look  of 
benevolence. 

"  Not  that  kind  of  distress,"  she  said,  blushing 
at  the  supposition.  "Nothing  would  help  me 
under  hundreds." 

Hundreds  were  not  in  his  power  or  will  to 
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give  her,  and  therefore  he  looked  sadly  at  her, 
and  said  nothing. 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,"  were  her  last 
words,  as  she  left  the  office,  and  "  I  am  very 
sorry,"  were  his.  ''  You  shall  hear  from  me,  Miss 
Fane,  as  soon  as  possible." 

I  think  even  the  clerks  were  touched,  as  her 
dejected  figure  left  the  glass  door.  I  am  sure 
the  one  of  eighteen,  who  affected  women  of  a 
certain  age,  was,  for  he  was  despondent  for  the 
rest  of  the  day,  did  nothing  in  the  shape  of 
business,  and  wasted  half  his  substance  in  riotous 
living  that  night,  in  vain   attempts  to  forget  her. 

But  as  she  left  the  office,  she  took  her  way, 
half  blinded  by  the  sunlight  after  the  gas-lighted 
rooms,  as  she  thought,  towards  a  cab-stand. 
But  the  City  was  unknown  ground  to  Isobel ;  in 
fact,  every  cab  which  passed  her  seemed  engaged, 
and  she  was  knocked  first  on  one  side  of  the 
pavement,  and  then  another,  as  the  passengers, 
each  intent  upon  his  own  business,  regarded  her 
drooping  figure  only  as  an  obstacle  to  his  pro- 
gress, and  shoved  it  unceremoniously  out  of  his 
way.  She  hardly  noticed  the  rough  treatment 
she  encountered,  so  occupied  were  her  thoughts 
with  her  disappointment ;  but  she  was  conscious, 
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after  a  while,  that  it  had  fatigued  her,  and  that 
she  was  weary,  and  had  missed  her  way.  As 
she  stood  for  a  moment  to  look  around  her,  she 
was  not  quite  sure  how  she  had  come,  or  where 
she  was.  The  busy  street  looked  strange  to  her ; 
there  was  no  name  written  up  near,  by  which 
she  could  tax  her  memory  as  to  her  position. 
She  had  stopped  under  the  portico  of  a  large 
church,  in  which  a  week-day  morning  service 
was  just  being  concluded.  The  doors  stood  half 
open,  and  through  them  she  could  hear  the 
solemn  peals  of  the  organ,  as  it  commenced  the 
symphony  for  a  parting  hymn.  A  wish,  a  long- 
ing, rushed  over  Isobel's  heart,  for  one  moment 
for  quiet  thought.  She  would  go  in  ;  one  prayer, 
however  brief,  would  calm  her  troubled  spirit, 
and  send  her  on  her  way  submissive,  if  not 
rejoicing.  And  so  she  walked  slowly  up  the 
steep  stone  steps,  and  crept  in  at  the  half-opened 
doors,  and  hid  herself  in  the  first  pew  which  she 
came  across.  An  old  beadle,  in  a  dozen  capes, 
and  an  old  pew-opener  in  a  coalscuttle  bonnet, 
who  were  seated,  shivering  with  cold,  at  the  very 
extremity  of  the  edifice,  looked  up  at  her  as  she 
entered,  but  nothing  more.  The  church  was 
very  empty.     The  prayers  had  been  read,  and 
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the  sermon  preached,  to  about  two  dozen  people, 
who  looked  as  no  one,  scattered  about  the  many 
pews.  But  the  music  was  none  the  less  beautiful 
or  solemn.  It  was  even  more  so,  for  the  very 
reason  that  the  full,  luscious  tones  of  the  organ 
Dcaled  forth  to  empty  benches,  and  echoed  and 
re-echoed  along  barren  aisles.  To  Isobel,  who 
was  weak  and  tearful,  and  excited,  the  morning 
hymn,  with  its  usual  doxology,  appeared  as  too 
triumphant  and  grateful  a  strain  for  her  to  bear 
a  part  in  just  then.  She  stood  up  and  tried  to 
sing ;  tried  to  say  the  familiar  words,  to  join  the 
well-known  praise,  but  a  penitential  psalm  would 
have  affected  her  less  at  that  moment.  She  knew 
her  blessings  were  great,  but  it  was  not  the  time 
to  realise  the  truth.  When  she  thought  of  how 
much  she  ought  to  feel  them,  and  how  little  she 
did  or  could  feel  them,  her  tears  began  to  flow 
for  herself,  and  it  is  always  a  very  dangerous  sign 
when  we  begin  to  cry  for  ourselves,  as  if  we  were 
not  ourselves.  There  is  then,  generally  speak- 
ing, no  limit  to  our  grief.  Isobel's  had  little 
limit.  Perhaps  I  have  harped  too  often  already 
on  her  tears,  and  vou  mav  think  she  was  a 
woman  easily  affected  thereto ;  but  it  was  not 
the  case.     I  have  passed  over  the  many  times 
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when  she  might  have  wept,  when  ordinary 
women  would  have  wept,  and  she  restrained 
herself.  But  this  day  her  emotion  was  beyond 
any  human  restraint.  She  had  just  become 
conscious  that  her  sobs  were  attracting  the  atten- 
tion of  the  beadle  and  the  pew-opener,  and  had 
made  a  few  steps  forward,  with  the  idea  of  leav- 
ing the  church  before  she  lost  control  over  her- 
self, when  she  became  unconscious  of  everything 
around  her, 

"Where  am  I?"  she  exclaimed  wildly,  as  she 
next  came  to  herself,  with  many  a  painful  gasp 
for  returning  life,  and  felt  a  strong  hand  above 
and  beneath  her,  and  the  cutting  March  wind 
blowing  full  upon  her  tear-stained  face. 

*'Youre  quite  safe,  my  dear  lady,"  said  an 
unfamiliar  voice,  and  then  Isobel's  sight  grew 
clear  again,  and  she  recognized  the  face  of  the 
old  pew-opener  bending  over  her,  whilst  the 
beadle,  and  a  few  of  the  congregation  crowded 
the  church  porch.  '*  You've  been  ill,  but  you're 
better  now." 

^  "  Oh,  let  me  go  home,"  said  Isobel  faintly. 
"  I'd  rather  go  home.  I  am  quite  strong  now. 
Do  fetch  me  a  cab." 

The  pew-opener  and  the  beadle,  and  the  con- 
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gregational  few,  were  all  quite  positive  that  she 
ought  not  to  go  home  by  herself,  or  indeed  at 
all  so  soon,  but  she  was  as  positive  in  her  wish 
to  be  sent,  and  so  they  gave  in  to  her. 

The  beadle  hailed  her  a  cab,  and  the  pew- 
opener  put  her  in,  and  she  had  strength  left  to 
reward  them  for  their  services. 

But  when  Miss  Burnett  received  her  back 
from  her  unfruitful  errand,  and  had  been  made 
the  recipient  of  all  her  disappointed  hopes,  Isobel 
was  really  ill,  so  ill  that  before  the  next  morn- 
ing (his  entrance  into  this  troublesome  world 
having  been  considerably  hastened  by  his  mother's 
anxiety  and  fatigue),  Rex  Reverdon's  son  lay  in 
her  arms. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

AT   FOXTAINEBLEAU. 

The  month  of  April  blossomed  tenderly  at  Fon- 
tainebleau.  March  had  been  March  there  ;  and 
though,  perhaps,  less  Marchingly  March  than  in 
the  dusty  city  of  London,  still  bleak  enough  and 
cold  enough,  to  make  the  April  sun  and  the 
occasional  soft  showers,  which  alternated  with  its 
smiles,  a  very  grateful  change  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Fontainebleau.  Lucy  Halkett  thought  so,  as 
she  sat  at  the  window  of  her  bedchamber  and 
watched  the  rain-drops  glistening  upon  the  short 
grass,  and  the  young  buds  and  leaves  in  the 
pleasant  garden  beneath  her.  They  made  her 
think  of  the  grand  old  forest,  so  near  at  hand, 
and  wonder  if  the  sunbeams  had  penetrated  yet 
through  the  matted  tracery  of  its  bare  boughs, 
and  called  the  primroses  and  violets  to  life  from 
beneath  the  carpet  of  dead  leaves,  which  strewed 
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its  pathways.     Perhaps  even  hlies  of  the  valley 
— who   could    tell  ? — had    answered    the    call  ! 
Scarcely  yet,  though  ;  but  their   green   shoots 
might  have  forced  a  way  upwards,  sufficient,  at 
least,  to    mark   their   hiding-place ;    and    Lucy 
might  uproot  them,  and    bring  them  home  to 
adorn  her  bed-room  window  at  Fontainebleau. 
For  Fontainebleau  was  Lucy's  home  now,  the 
home  of  her  Uncle  Halkett's  family  ;  and  she 
had  no  pleasures  there,  and  was  very  unhappy. 
The   hours  that  she  passed   in   her  bed-room, 
alone  and  miserable,  were  not  few ;  her  young 
mind    had   received    sufficient    impressions   for 
thought  during  the  last  two  months  to  last  it  a 
lifetime,  and  thought_,  too,  not  of  the  pleasantest 
nature.    It  did  not  appear  to  strike  her  pleasantly 
this  afternoon,  as  it  took  her  back  to  the  circum- 
stances of  her  sudden  journey  from   Dover  to 
Calais,  and  the  events  which  had  happened  then. 
As  she  recalled  them,  she  shuddered.     The  day 
she  had  reached  Fontainebleau  was  the  last  day 
that  she  had  seen  her  cousin  Henry ;  she  had 
not  set  eyes  on  him  since,  and  yet,  it  was  not  for 
this  cause  that  she  shuddered  at  the  remembrance 
of  that  journey.     Let  me  tell  you  at  once,  that 
Lucy  Halkett  was  disenchanted  of  her  folse  love 
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as  Rex  Reverdon  had  been  of  his — that  the 
scales  had  fallen  from  her  eyes  almost  as  sud- 
denly as  they  had  done  from  his — but  though 
the  wrench  was  as  quickly  over,  the  wound  had 
taken  longer  to  heal.  Lucy  Halkett  had  not 
been  able  at  once  to  say  that  she  was  grateful 
for  her  release^  her  chains  had  been  pleasant 
ones  to  her_,  and  as  they  fell  off,  the  only  good 
she  had  gotten  in  exchange,  had  been  the  first 
experience  of  what  a  hollow  mockery  is  a  bad 
man's  regard.  She  had  been  very  young  to  see 
such  a  sight  and  understand  it — too  young  to 
bring  it  home  to  herself,  and  bear  the  pain  of  the 
discovery  alone — but  she  had  to  bear  it,  and  she 
was  reaping  the  benefit  of  her  self-help  now. 
She  could  shudder  on  looking  back  into  the  past, 
but  she  did  not  mingle  one  regret  with  her 
horror.  Lucy  Halkett  was  cured  of  that  plague  ; 
nevertheless,  those  with  whom  she  found  herself, 
were  very  uncongenial  to  her  taste,  and,  though 
heart-whole  once  more,  she  was  unhappy  and 
discontented.  But  I  have  not  yet  told  whence  the 
awakening  arose,  from  which  her  cure  may  be 
dated. 

As  that  Calais  steam-packet  had  taken  her 
way  out  of  the  Dover  harbour  and  across  the 
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Channel  waters,  Mr.  Henry  Halkett's  medita- 
tions can  scarcely  have  been  refreshing  ones. 
In  giving  Elizabeth  Ashton  that  cowardly  push 
he  had  not  intended  murder,  as  I  have  said 
before — neither  do  nine  men  out  of  ten,  who 
lift  the  knife  in  anger  against  their  friend — but 
intentional  or  not,  the  fact  remained  that  he  had 
so  pushed  her,  and  he  knew  it.  At  first^  he  was 
terribly  afraid  that  some  one  on  board  the 
packet  should  have  seen  the  action,  and  would 
bring  it  up  against  him ;  but  as  the  time  went 
on,  and  no  one  appeared  to  have  done  so,  or  to 
intend  to  accuse  him  of  it  if  they  had,  his  con- 
fidence returned,  and  he  began  to  talk  largely  on 
the  subject,  rather  to  force  it  down  his  fellow^ 
passengers'  throats  than  otherwise,  and  to  make 
his  own  surmises  for  the  reason  of  the  accident, 
and  its  probable  issue.  In  his  anxiety  to  clear 
himself  from  blame^  and  to  assure  his  fellow- 
passengers  that  he  was  innocent  (should  they 
suspect  otherwise),  Mr.  Halkett  did  not  per- 
ceive that  his  young  cousin  was  not  by  his  side 
as  usual.  But  when  he  did  perceive  it,  he  left 
the  deck,  and  hastened  down  into  the  wretched 
saloon  accommodation^  where  he  expected  to 
find  that  she  had  already  been  taken   ill,  and 
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retired  to  her  berth,  in  company  with  the  rest 
of  the  female  passengers.  But  Lucy  was  not 
sea-sick.  As  he  groped  his  way  into  the  dimly 
lighted,  odoriferous  apartment,  he  discerned  her 
slight  figure  sitting  upon  a  sofa  at  the  further  end, 
and  looking  out  upon  the  moonlit  sea,  over  the 
stern  of  the  vessel.     He  went  up  to  her  at  once. 

"  You  are  not  ill,  Butterfly,  are  you  ?"  he 
asked,  as  he  threw  himself  beside  her.  But  she 
did  not  answer  him^  or  turn  her  head.  She  had 
laid  aside  her  bonnet  and  mantle,  and  her  young 
face  with  its  closely-braided,  fair  hair  looked 
older  than  was  its  wont,  as  if  she  had  stepped 
with  one  bound  over  five  twelve  months^  and 
entered  upon  years  of  discretion. 

"Are  you  feeling  sick,  Lucy?"  he  inquired 


agam. 


"  Yes,  of  you,"  she  said,  shortly. 

"  Butterfly !" 

He  could  hardly  believe  at  first  that  it  was 
Lucy's  voice  —  that  he  had  not  mistaken 
another  girl's  figure  for  hers,  and  addressed  a 
stranger.  But  it  was  Lucy's  own  face,  though 
looking  so  aged,  that  turned  towards  him  now 
and  repeated  bitterly  : 

'*  Yes !  of  you,    Henry !  you  have  sickened 
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me  to-night ;  I  feel  as  if  I  could  never  speak  to 


y 


ou  again 
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*'  What  do  you  mean  ?"  he  said,  becoming 
angry. 

"Why  did  you  push  that  woman  into  the 
water?"  she  asked,  speaking  louder  than  Mr. 
Halkett  liked,  in  her  agitation.  "You  have 
killed  her,  I  am  sure  you  have ;"  and  the  girl's 
eyes  dilated  with  horror,  as  she  spoke. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  he  asked  again^  affect- 
ins:  ignorance.  "  I  don't  know  what  vou  are 
talking  about." 

'  I  saw  you  do  it,"  she  affirmed,  eagerly  ;  "  I 
was  standing  close  by.  I  saw  you  push  her  with 
your  arm.  What  had  she  done  that  vou  should 
wish  to  kill  her — to  drown  her  in  that  dreadful 
water?" 

"  Oh  !  hush,  Lucy,  hush  !"  he  said,  horrified 
to  find  she  had  observed  him. 

"  Hush  /"  she  repeated  sarcastically  ;  "  why  do 
you  say  ^  hush '  to  me,  when  you  know  it  is 
true  ?  I  know  the  reason,  Henry  ;  I  have  guessed 
the  reason.  She  told  me  in  the  hotel  that  you 
had  said  you  loved  her,  and  it  was  false.  That 
is  why  she  followed  us — that  is  why  you  tried 
to  kill  her." 
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^^  Lucy,  hold  your  tongue,"  said  Ilalkett, 
thoroughly  alarmed  lest  her  words  should  be 
overheard^  although  the  only  other  occupants  of 
the  saloon  were  a  few  sick  women  in  their 
berths.  "You  shall  not  speak  to  me  in  this 
manner.  What  do  you  mean  by  it?  It's  all 
false,  or  your  own  fancy;  that  woman  was 
nothing  but  an  impudent  beggar.  Her  fall  into 
the  water  was  purely  accidental, — all  her  own 
fault." 

*'  It  was  not,''  said  Lucy,  determinately ; 
"  you  pushed  her, — ^I  saw  you  do  it." 

Then  he  became  very  angry,  and  tried  to 
silence  her  by  threats,  but  they  were  not  heeded. 

"  I  have  no  intention  of  telling  of  you/'  she 
answered  ;  ''  why  should  I  ?  It  would  do  me  no 
good,  and  you  so  much  harm ;  but  don't  deny 
it  to  me  again,  for  it  is  useless." 

He  saw  it  was,  and  that  the  girl  was  not 
playing  upon  his  feelings^  in  order  to  draw  the 
truth  from  him.  So  then,  he  tried  another  tack, 
and  attempted  to  make  her  his  ally  in  the  con- 
cealment of  the  matter. 

"  It  is  true,  dear  Lucy,  but  it  was  quite 
accidental  on  my  part.  I  could  not  help  it. 
She  pressed  so  close  behind  me.     I  nearly  lost 
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my  own  footing,  and  in  regaining  it  threw  her 
off  her  balance.  But  strangers  might  not 
believe  me,  like  my  own  Butterfly  will,  therefore 
it  is  best  to  keep  it  to  ourselves.  I  have  no 
doubt  the  woman  is  all  right  by  this  time,  and 
safe  at  her  home.  It  was  quite  an  accident, 
dear  Lucy." 

But  she  knew  better,  and  she  recoiled  from 
the  hand  he  laid  upon  hers  caressingly. 

'^  It  may  have  been,"  she  said,  in  answer ;  "  I 
hope  it  was,  for  your  sake,  Henry :  but  please 
don't  touch  me." 

^'^Why  not,  Butterfly?  mayn't  I  touch  and 
kiss  my  own  little  cousin,  as  I  always  do? 
Why  not?" 

"  Because  you  don't  really  care  for  me,"  she 
said,  sobbing,  "  no  more  than  you  cared  for  that 
woman,  and  yet  you  kissed  and  touched  her  (I 
saw  you  do  it,  at  the  theatre  that  night,  Henry) ; 
and  you  told  me  an  untruth  then,  and  it  is  the 
same  now.  You  don't  care  for  either  of  us,  and 
— and — and — you  have  broken  my  heart !" 

The  poor  little  heart  really  did  think  itself 
broken,  and  the  childish  sobs  came  quicker  and 
deeper  with  every  breath  she  drew.  But  each 
sob  was  curing  her.     Lucv  Halkett  was  a  school- 
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girl  in  heart  as  in  life ;  her  love  had  been  given 
to  her  cousin  Henry  simply  because  there  was  a 
necessity  for  love  making  itself  felt  in  her 
nature,  and  no  other  man  had  been  thrown 
familiarly  in  her  way,  and  this  unfortunately  is 
the  simple  secret  of  many  a  first  love.  But  a 
passion  thus  easily  conceived  is  as  easily  broken. 
All  Lucy's  pure  and  innocent  nature  recoiled 
from  the  idea  of  Halkett's  iniquity,  and  separated 
itself  from  him  through  very  horror.  She  had 
not  come  to  that  age  when  women  love  through 
good  report  and  evil  report ;  her  feelings  did  not 
possess  the  strength  which  defies  unworthiness 
and  even  unkindness,  to  tear  their  roots  from  out 
the  soil  in  which  the  heart  who  owns  them  has 
chosen  to  let  them  strike;  she  was  a  child^  not 
a  woman^  and  her  affections  had  very  little  root ; 
the  first  wrench  tore  them  up,  and  though  they 
had  prepared  the  ground^  perhaps,  for  some- 
thing better,  stronger,  and  more  lasting  to  follow, 
there  was  no  re-planting  these  delicate  fibres 
again,  or  bidding  them  live.  Perhaps^  I  should 
be  more  correct  in  saying  that  the  discovery  of 
her  cousin  not  having  kept  himself  to  her  alone, 
instead  of  destroying  the  love  of  her  heart 
for  him^  opened  her  eyes  to  the  fact  that  there 
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was  no  love  for  him  there,  which,  after  all,  is  the 
sum  total  of  the  curing  of  all  unlawful,  or 
inconvenient  passions. 

At  first  Henry  Halkett  thought  it  was  a  girl's 
freak  of  fancy,  and  that  it  would  wear  off  by- 
and-by.  He  expected  indeed  to  find  her  quite 
herself  again  by  the  time  they  reached  Calais. 
In  the  meanwhile,  a  little  wholesome  indifference 
would  be  the  best  possible  means  of  effecting  the 
desired  change.  He  had  petted  her  too  much — 
made  a  fool  of  the  child;  she  was  spoilt:  he 
must  bring  her  to  her  bearings.  So  he  retreated 
upon  deck,  and  left  Lucy  to  her  own  cogitations 
until  the  arrival  of  the  steamer  at  Calais.  But 
here,  to  his  astonishment,  he  found  the  "  child  " 
was  still  implacable,  still  resolved  to  hold  no 
more  communication  with  him  than  was  ab- 
solutely necessary,  and  then  he  grew  angry  and 
sulkv,  and  refused  to  hold  out  the  white  flau^  of 
truce  any  longer.  He  also  became  uncom- 
municative  and  distant,  and  when  they  arrived  at 
Paris,  he  sent  her  on  by  herself  to  his  father's 
house  at  Fontainebleau,  and  remained  in  the 
city.  He  knew  something  of  women,  and  he 
had  thought  the  parting  with  him  would  have 
roused   the    real   tenderness   of   Lucy's   nature 
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towards  him,  and  made  her  speak.  But  here 
also  he  was  mistaken.  A  woman  who  loved 
him  might,  indeed  she  would,  have  spoken  at  the 
last,  however  firmly  she  had  resolved  to  part 
with  him  for  ever ;  but  this  child  had  made  no 
such  resolutions ;  she  was  not  acting  at  the 
dictates  of  her  conscience,  and  against  those  of  her 
heart.  She  was  simply  following  the  instinct  of 
her  nature,  and  instinctively  the  horror  she  felt 
at  the  discovery  of  his  falsehood  and  his  cruelty 
made  her  draw  back  each  time  he  touched  her 
hand,  anxious  to  get  out  of  his  sight,  and  away 
from  the  living  reminder  of  her  folly ;  glad 
when  he  announced  his  intention  of  letting  her 
proceed  on  the  remainder  of  her  journey  alone, 
and  staying  in  Paris  himself 

So  Lucy  was  despatched  in  the  train  to 
Fontainebleau,  and  Mr.  Halkett  remained  be- 
hind to  the  enjoyment  of  his  own  reflections.  I 
scarcely  think  you  would  have  liked  to  have 
changed  places  with  him.  He  had  never  loved 
either  Eex  Eeverdon  or  Lucy  Halkett.  No 
man  coidd  love  and  aggrandise^  or  amuse  him- 
self at  the  expense  of  his  friends. 

And  yet  friendless  as  he  was,  for  he  was  a 
man  whom  most  avoided  and  disliked,  these  two 
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had  been  more  to  him  than  others,  and  one  was 
bearing  imprisonment  for  his  wrong-doing;  the 
other  had  just  parted  with  him  without  a  look  of 
affection,  all  her  trust  in  what  was  best  in  this 
world  destroyed  by  his  means.  Of  his  two 
friends  neither  would  even  speak  to  him — both 
only  longed  to  quit  themselves  of  his  presence ; 
and  whether  he  had  loved  them  or  not,  it  was 
not  a  pleasant  reflection  to  sit  alone  with. 
Halkett  tried  to  drown  it  in  dissipation ;  but 
that  is  a  poor  way  after  all  of  putting  thought  to 
death.  You  lose  sight  of  it  for  a  moment 
perhaps,  and  you  fancy  it  is  gone ;  but  like  an 
unballasted  corpse  it  rises  again  above  the  waters 
of  memory,  and  haunts  you  with  its  pale,  re- 
proachful face. 

Halkett  might  do  what  he  liked,  go  where  he 
listed,  but  he  could  not  shut  out  the  idea  of  free, 
gallant  Rex  imprisoned  within  the  walls  of  the 
Queen's  Bench  for  no  fault  of  his  own,  cursing, 
maybe,  the  name  of  Halkett  whenever  it  flashed 
across  his  mind ;  he  could  not  entirely  disperse 
the  remembrance  of  his  little  pale,  pretty  cousin 
as  she  hid  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  sobbed — 
"  Henry,  you  have  broken  my  heart.'* 

But  is  not    this,   after  all,  but  the    penalty 
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which  every  one  is  called  on  to  pay,  sooner  or 
later,  for  indulgence  in  sin  ?  We  are  inclined  to 
grumble  occasionally  at  our  wicked  friends 
flourishing  like  green  bay- trees  ; — inclined  to 
shake  our  heads,  and  say,  it  is  very  strange  ; 
to  turn  out  our  own  virtuous  empty  pockets,  and 
think  with  a  sigh  that  fortune  is  unequally 
divided  in  this  world.  But  we  are  wrong  there, 
as  in  most  things.  The  green  bay-trees  have 
their  Nemesis  following  them — inwardly,  if  not 
outwardly — the  curse  of  which  outweighs  all  the 
contents  of  their  heavy  purses,  and  sits  as  a 
nightmare  above  the  ring  of  their  most  careless 
laughter.  They  may  appear  happy — they  may 
affirm  that  they  are  so  ;  but  depend  upon  it  they 
speak  falsely.  The  hell  which  our  actions 
inherit  does  not  w^ait  to  begin  until  our  spirits 
have  shaken  off  their  outward  husks.  Keep 
your  virtuous  empty  pockets,  and  believe  that  I 
speak  truth.  But  poor  little  Lucy  did  not  find 
rest  even  at  Fontainebleau.  Perhaps  her  uncle's 
family  did  not  intend  to  be  unkind  to  her ;  but 
they  were  unsympathetic,  and  she  was  miserable 
when  she  discovered  that  they  were  so.  Lucy 
was  thoroughly  English,  and  they  were  tho- 
roughly French,  and  the  natures  do  not  amalga- 
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mate.  Mr.  Halkett  senior  had  lived  so  long 
abroad,  first  at  one  place  and  then  at  another, 
that  his  children  knew  no  other  home,  and  were 
as  foreign  in  their  habits  and  manners  as  any 
Frenchwomen  could  have  been.  They  had  even 
been  baptized  by  French  names,  and  Lucy,  whose 
acquaintance  with  the  language  commenced  and 
terminated  with  her  acquaintance  with  the 
"beast  Parsons,"  hated  the  very  sound  of 
"  Adele,"  "  Celeste/'  and  "  Antoinette/'  as  they 
were  called  from  one  end  of  the  chateau  to  the 
other.  Eut  nothing  was  spoken  in  the  house- 
hold but  French — all  the  servants  were  French  ; 
even  the  dog  would  answer  to  no  other  lano:uage, 
and  the  poor  child  felt  as  if  she  was  indeed 
amongst  strangers,  and  in  a  strange  country. 
Her  cousin  ridiculed  her  style  of  *'  coiffure/'  and 
the  cut  of  her  "  robes  /'  they  laughed  if  ever 
she  attempted  to  make  her  wants  known  in  the 
miserable  jargon  which  Miss  Parsons  had  taught 
her,  and  Lucy  was  shy  and  sensitive,  and  easily 
dissuaded  from  trying  to  improve  herself  on 
matters  in  general.  Besides,  her  aunt  was  very 
gay,  and  constantly  away  from  home,  and  her 
cousins  were  all  grown-up,  and  used  to  ac- 
company her ;  and  she  was  too  young—  and  if 
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not  too  young,  toodowdily-dressed — to  make  one 
of  their  party.  So  she  was  invariably  left 
behind ;  for  Mr.  Halkett  was  scarcely  rich 
enough  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  wants  of  his 
own  family,  without  having  an  extra  mouth 
thrust  upon  him  to  feed,  and  an  extra  body  to 
clothe,  and  therefore  had  no  intention  of  reno- 
vating her  wardrobe  before  he  was  actually 
obliged  to  do  so.  He  was  anything  but  pleased 
at  the  charge  of  his  orphan  niece  having  fallen 
upon  him,  and  determined  upon  getting  rid 
of  it  as  soon  as  he  conveniently  could,  And 
therefore  Lucy  was  free  to  make  her  own  choice 
in  marriage,  if  there  had  been  any  one  to 
choose  from  in  Fontainebleau,  which  there  did 
not  seem  to  be  at  present.  She  was  surprised  at 
first  at  the  non-appearance  of  her  cousin  Henry 
at  his  father's  house ;  but  soon  she  found  out 
from  hints  dropped  here  and  there,  to  say  nothing 
of  answers  to  her  own  direct  questions  to  her 
uncle  (who  was  the  only  one  who  would  speak 
English  with  her),  that  the  son  of  the  family  was 
a  greater  stranger  amongst  them  than  the  chance 
visitors  that  summer  brought  to  Fontainebleau. 

"  Henry  has  always  made  England  his  home," 
Mr.  Halkett  said  on  one  of  these  occasions,  "  and 
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when  he  does  come  abroad,  he  prefers  Paris  to 
any  other  part.  I  believe  he  is  knocking  about 
there  now  ;  but  it  makes  little  difference  to  me. 
We  have  separate  interests,  and  always  had." 

And  Henry  Halkett's  mother,  who  was  a 
most  uninteresting  yea-nay  kind  of  woman, 
seemed  to  take  as  little  umbrage  at  her  son's 
defection,  and  to  care  as  little  about  his  pro- 
ceedings or  whereabouts  as  his  father  did  ;  which 
total  indifference  perhaps,  on  his  parents'  part, 
was  but  another  form  of  the  Nemesis  which 
dogged  his  steps. 

But  to  return  to  Lucy  at  her  bedroom 
window.  As  the  thought  of  the  lilies  of  the 
valley  struck  her,  she  jumped  up,  and  put  on 
her  hat  and  cloak,  with  the  determination,  at 
all  events,  to  seek  them.  They  were  all  out 
but  herself  "  Madame  ma  tante,"  as  Lucy  had 
been  instructed  to  call  her,  and  Adele,  and 
Celeste,  and  Antoinette — they  had  all  driven  off 
that  morning  to  spend  the  day  with  one  of  the 
married  sisters,  who  lived  at  some  little  distance. 
She  had  the  afternoon  all  before  her,  and  the 
forest,  though  a  trifle  damp,  was  delightful. 
As  she  assumed  her  walking  things,  she  looked 
a  different  creature.      She  was  cured  this  Lucy 
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now,  and  was  no  more  than  hovering  between 
sixteen  and  seventeen  again.  She  could  shudder 
at  the  recollection,  as  we  shudder  at  the  re- 
membrance of  an  immersion  in  cold  water  when 
the  danger  is  past ;  but  she  desired  its  repetition 
no  more  than  we  should  do  the  repetition  of 
that.  And  though  unhappy  and  discontented 
with  her  present  life,  there  were  moments  when 
she  could  shake  off  all  sense  of  trouble  (as  who 
cannot  ?) — and  this  was  one.  As  she  slung  her 
basket  on  her  arm,  and  took  her  way  to  the 
grand  old  forest,  she  walked  with  a  dancing 
measure^  as  we  do  sometimes  walk  on  spring 
days,  even  when  our  hair  is  turning  grey,  and 
there  are  crow's-feet  near  our  eyes.  The  ground 
was  damp,  and  very  unpleasant ;  but  there  was  a 
bright  blue  sky  overhead,  and  she  had  thick 
boots  on ;  so  she  went  on  her  way  rejoicing. 
Primroses — were  there  not  primroses  here  and 
everywhere  scattered  with  lavish  profusion,  each 
one  looking  rounder  and  more  perfect,  brighter 
and  more  open-eyed  than  the  last  ?  It  is  a  fresh 
and  fine  idea  of  Owen  Meredith's,  in  his  poem, 
'*Aux  Italiens,"  to  call  his  love  a  "primrose 
face,"  for  what  flower  is  more  wonderingly 
innocent  and  pure-looking  ?      Lucy  thought    he 
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could  never  fill  her  basket  full  enough.  In  her 
delight  at  heaping  them  one  above  another, 
stalks,  heads,  and  leaves  in  hopeless  confusion, 
she  forgot  the  lilies  of  the  valley — forgot  every- 
thing but  primroses ;  was  deaf  apparently,  as  well 
as  forgetful,  for  here  is  a  footstep  close  beside  her 
and  a  voice  in  her  ear,  and  yet  a  question  has 
to  be  asked  twice  before  she  starts,crimson  in  the 
face  from  stooping,  and  confronts  the  speaker. 

^^Can  you  tell  me  the  way  to  Pharamond's 
Oak  ?" 

The  inquirer  was  a  man   of  about  eight  or 
nine  and  twenty,  with  light,  curly  brown  hair, 
beard,  and    moustaches,  which  nearly  covered 
his   face ;    mirthful     grey    eyes,    and    tolerable 
features,  altogether  a  very  good-looking  fellow, 
and  specimen  of  an   Englishman,  though  of  a 
very  ordinary  type  of  Saxon  beauty  compared  to 
the  unusual  glories  of  mvsunnv-lockedandgold- 
dust-bearded  hero,  Ilex  Reverdon.     Quite  hand- 
some enough  though,  and  young  enough,  to  make 
a  pretty  little  girl  like  Lucy  colour  up  to  her  eyes 
at  his  having  come  so  suddenly  upon  her.      She 
rose  so  quickly  from  her  stooping  position   that 
she  overturned  her  basket  of  flowers,  and  instead 
of  answering  his  question,  her  first  cry  was — 
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"  Oh,  my  primroses  !" 

"  Let  me  pick  them  up  again  for  you." 

He  was  down  ^on  his  knees  in  a  moment, 
groping  amongst  the  fallen  leaves  for  her  scat- 
tered treasures.  As  he  did  so,  Lucy  saw  that 
he  was  dressed  in  a  very  careless  style,  in  clothes 
of  a  past  date,  and  that  his  appearance  was  de- 
cidedly unfashionable.  But  no  lack  of  style 
could  spoil  that  head  of  curly  brown  hair,  or 
hide  the  lithe  suppleness  of  the  figure  which  was 
actively  collecting  once  more  the  strewn 
primroses. 

''How  pretty  they  are,"  he  said,  as  he  re- 
stored her  basket-full  to  her. 

"  Are  they  not  ?"  Lucy  replied,  eagerly  for- 
getting her  shyness  in  his  praise  of  her  favourites. 
"  I  think  primroses  are  the  sweetest  flowers,  at 
this  time  of  year.  They  look  so  clean  and  fresh 
amongst  the  decayed  leaves,"  and  then  remem- 
bering she  was  speaking  to  a  stranger,  she 
blushed  and  was  silent  again. 

"I  am  so  sorry  I  made  you  drop  them,"  he 
resumed.  "  I  was  only  going  to  ask  you  the  way 
to  Pharamond's  Oak.  I  suppose  as  I  am  in  the 
forest,  I  ought  to  say  I  have  seen  it." 

'*  It  is  some  little  distance  from  here,"  said 
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Lucy,  hesitatingly.  "  Let  me  see.  You  must 
go  along  this  path  and  keep  to  your  right,  till 
you  come  to  another  path  that — .  How  shall  I 
describe  it  to  you?"  she  added,  with  a  puzzled 
air :  "  There  are  so  many  ways  here,  and  they 
are  all  alike." 

"  I  suppose  you  were  not  going  further  your- 
self," he  surmised. 

*'I  don't  know,"  she  answered.  "I  have 
nothing  particular  to  do  this  afternoon.  I  was 
only  strolling  about  to  amuse  myself" 

^'  Would  it  be  asking  too  iwich  to  beg  you  to 
show  me  a  part  of  the  way  ?" 

He  looked  very  charming  to  Lucy  as  he  said 
it,  even  if  a  little  saucy,  and  she  did  not  well 
know  how  to  refuse  his  request.  So  she  said  she 
should  have  no  objection  to  do  so,  and  they 
walked  on  together,  side  by  side,  in  the  direction 
of  Pharamond's  Oak.  But  when  that  had^been 
viewed,  there  was  the  Hermit's  Cave  and  the 
Weeping  E-ock  to  be  seen  and  talked  about ;  and 
it  so  fell  out  that  the  April  afternoon  went  plea- 
santly enough.  The  stranger  had  been  in  Ame- 
rica and  Australia,  and  half  over  the  world,  and 
could  talk  well,  if  not  of  the  most  prevalent 
scandal    then    under    discussion    in    fashionable 
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coteries,    on  subjects   perhaps  almost   as   inter- 
esting to  inferior  minds.     He  told  Lucy  of  the 
American   forests,   in   parts  of  which  daylight 
never  penetrates,  and  where  the  tangled  vege- 
tation surrounds  and  enchains  a  wanderer  unused 
to  its  dangers,  until  he  loses  himself  in  its  dan- 
gerous enclosure,  and  falls  a  prey  to  the  huge 
serpent,  lying  coiled  about  a  tree  above,  ready 
to  drop  on  him  as  soon  as  he  despairs,  or  the 
tierce    panther,    lurking    behind    their    trunks, 
eager  to  spring  when  his  back  shall  have  turned. 
He  made  her  blood  creep  as  he  described  the 
Australian  jungles,  also  full  of  horrors  as  danger- 
ous,  though  varying  with    the   climate.      And 
icebergs — he  had  actually  sailed  far  enough  south 
to  encounter  icebergs,  and  be  blocked  up  in  them 
— or  rather  the  ship  he  sailed  in — for  weeks  and 
weeks,    until    provisions  nearly    failed  ;    and  a 
warm  wind  setting  in  w^as  the  only  thing  that 
saved  their  lives,  at  the  last  moment.     Lucy, 
as  she  listened  to  all  this,  thought  the  reciter  of 
such  wonders,  must  know  something  on  every  ' 
subject  under  the  sun.     He  told  her  in  conclu- 
sion that  he  was  at  present  on  his  way  to  Eng- 
land, and  staying  a  fortnight  at  Paris  en  route 
w^ith    some  friends   of    his   homeward    voyage. 
VOL.   III.  P 
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Thence,  he  had  run  out  to  Fontainebleau,  to  see 
its  curiosities,  and  had  met  with  her.  "  A  for- 
tunate morning's  work  for  me,"  he  said,  in  con- 
clusion, "and  I  had  really  set  out  with  quite 
an  anticipation  of  being  bored." 

The  compliment  did  not  pass  unobserved,  as 
compliments  seldom  do,  and  then  (the  afternoon 
being  nearly  over)  farewells  were  exchanged, 
and  each  told  the  other,  their  names. 

But  of  the  issue  of  their  acquaintanceship, 
this  is  not  the  place  to  tell,  only  I  may  say,  that 
that  bright  afternoon  in  April  was  not  the  last 
that  Lucy  Halkett  saw  of  the  stranger  she  met 
in  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau,  and  that  the  soil 
which  her  cousin's  treachery  had  appeared  for  a 
while  to  harden,  seemed  very  well  fitted  to  re- 
ceive the  seeds  of  a  worthier  affection,  and 
blossom  itself  in  response  to  it. 
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CHAPTEE  IX. 

LIGHT   IN   THE   HORIZON. 

"  My  dear  Isobel,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  I 
am  not  to  tell  Mr.  Keverdon  the  real  cause 
of  your  absence,  even  now  T 

And  Miss  Burnett,  to  whom  even  a  subterfuge 
was  abhorrent,  quite  bridled  as  she  asked  the 
question.  But  Isobel's  hand  was  laid  on  hers 
so  caressingly  as  she  answered  it,  that  she  could 
not  be  angry  with  her. 

"  No,  not  yet,  Miss  Burnett ;  please  don't. 
Now  that  it  has  reallv  come,  I  feel  no  more 
afraid  of  what  he  will  say,  and  no  one  must  tell 
him  the  news  but  myself." 

And  the  mother's  eyes  turned  lovingly  to  the 
other  side  of  the  bed,  where  a  very  small,  round 
head,  something  like  a  cocoa-nut  covered  with 
red  tow,  was  just  visible  above  the  blankets. 
For  I  really  must  not  deceive  you  here ;  what- 
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ever  the  colour  of  the  father's  mane,  the  son's 
at  this  early  period  of  his  existence  was  indis- 
putably and  undeniably — carroty  !  But  a  large- 
boned,  long-legged,  blue-eyed  baby,  with  a  tuft 
of  carrotty  hair  on  the  top  of  his  head,  and 
crimson  fists  thrust  halfwav  down  his  throat,  oh ! 
there  was  nothing — there  could  be  nothing  more 
charming  in  the  world,  or  at  all  events,  in  the 
eyes  of  Isobel  Keverdon. 

"  Say  that  I  am  not  well^  dear  Miss  Burnett, 
that  the  doctor  will  not  let  me  go  out  just  yet, 
anything  to  pacify  him ;  but  don't  tell  him  a 
word  about  this  little  darling  son.  No  one  must 
see  his  look  but  myself  when  he  first  hears  of  it. 
Promise  me !" 

And  Miss  Burnett,  however  much  against  her 
inclination,  was  feign  to  promise  in  answer  to 
those  pleading  eyes. 

"  And  go  at  once,  like  a  good  old  thing, 
because  I  was  not  in  the  Bench  vesterdav,  and  if 
he  hears  nothing  to-day.  Ilex  will  begin  to  feel 


anxious." 


And  so  Miss  Burnett  left  Isobel  under  the 
charge  of  her  nurse,  and  took  her  way  to  the 
City  alone.  She  did  not  much  like  the  task 
before   her,    but    it    was    an    unavoidable   one. 
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Putting  aside  the  falsehood  (for  so  she  considered 
it)  of  which  she  must  be  guilty,  Mr.  Rex 
Reverdon  and  herself  had  never  been  very- 
cordial  towards  one  another.  He  rather  fancied 
that  his  wife  confided  all  her  domestic  troubles 
to  the  bosom  of  her  old  friend,  in  which  he 
fancied  wrongs  and  she  imagined  that  he  was 
selfish  and  obstinate,  and  did  not  treat  Isobel  in 
all  things  well^  in  which  she  imagined  right. 
Their  meetings,  therefore,  although  not  posi- 
tively unfriendly,  were  usually  conducted  in  the 
style  of  cat  and  dog  encounters,  with  both  their 
backs  well  up,  ready  for  closing  in,  if  need 
required  it.  Miss  Burnett  had  not  yet  been 
able  to  accustom  herself  to  satisfy  the  course  of 
justice,  at  the  porter's  lodge  of  the  Queen's 
Bench,  with  proper  equanimity^  although  she 
had  made  several  pilgrimages  there,  in  Isobel's 
stead,  when  the  latter  had  been  ill  and  unable  to 
go  herself  She  was  as  indignant,  on  being 
searched  for  "  spirits  "  this  day,  as  she  had  been 
the  first,  and  jerked  her  garments  out  of  the 
inspector's  hands,  and  shook  them  carefully 
afterwards,  as  if  they  had  been  tainted  by  his 
touch.  I  think  to  have  been  searched  for  any 
other  contraband  article  would  have  been  less 
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hurtful  to  Miss  Burnett's  feelings  than  to  be 
suspected  of  carrying  '^  spirits  "  about  her  person, 
for  she  was  a  teetotaller,  as  she  had  informed 
the  official  who  performed  the  ungrateful  office 
for  her  upon  each  occasion  of  his  doing  so,  but 
without  making  the  least  impression  so  far  as 
the  active  observance  of  his  duty  was  concerned. 
When  she  had  shaken  herself  sufficiently  free 
of  his  contaminating  fingers,  and  taken  her  way 
to  Rex's  room,  she  found  it  empty,  as  far  as  he 
went ;  otherwise,  it  was  full  enough. 

"This  doesn't  look  much  like  a  prison,'* 
thought  Miss  Burnett^  as  she  looked  round  upon 
the  damask-covered  couch  and  easy  chair,  and 
the  luxurious  bed-furniture,  which  Isobel  had 
ordered  to  be  sent  in  for  the  use  of  her  "  tender 
darling."  The  mantelpiece  was  covered  with 
pipes  and  receptacles  for  tobacco,  a  fire  burned 
brightly  in  the  grate,  and  on  the  table  were  some 
new  books,  and  a  bunch  of  violets  in  a  wineglass, 
the  last  tokens  which  the  loving  wife  had  lefl  be- 
hind her  of  her  presence  in  those  prison-rooms. 

"He  doesn't  deserve  her/'  thought  the  old 
lady  as  her  eye  fell  upon  them ;  "  though,  for 
the  matter  of  that,  I  don't  believe  there  is  a  man 
living  who  does." 
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And  for  the  matter  of  that^  I  think  that  in 
this  instance  also^  Miss  Burnett  was  right. 

After  a  while  she  grew  tired  of  waiting,  and 
bustled  into  the  passage  again  to  find  the  old 
woman  who  '^  did  "  for  Mr.  Reverdon ;  not  the 
same  old  woman  she  had  encountered  before, 
but  a  duplicate  of  her,  in  the  fellow-pattens,  and 
the  sister  crunched  bonnet.  Indeed  so  like,  in 
every  detail,  that  it  would  seem  as  though  the 
authorities  of  the  Queen's  Bench  prison  received 
tenders  for  their  old  women,  and  had  them  all 
made  to  order,  and  after  the  same  pattern. 

To  this  familiar.  Miss  Burnett  communicated 
her  wishes,  and  begged  her  to  find  Mr.  Reverdon, 
which  was  accordingly  done,  and  that  gentleman 
summoned  from  an  afternoon  card-party,  in 
Lord  Reckless'  room,  entered  his  own  with  rather 
a  flushed  face,  and  a  spirit  not  the  most  patient. 

"  Oh  !  how  do  you  do.  Miss  Burnett — won't 
you  take  a  chair  ?  where  is  Isobel  ?" 

Miss  Burnett  did  take  a  chair,  but  Rex  con- 
tinued standing,  and  as  if  he  had  no  time  to 
waste. 

''  Isobel  is  not  well,  Mr.  Reverdon,  that  is 
why  I  came  to  see  you  instead  of  her.  She  is 
in  bed." 
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"  Oh  !  is  she  really  ?"  he  said.  ^^  What  is  the 
matter  with  her  ?   got  a  cold  T 

Now  Miss  Burnett  did  not  know  exactly 
what  to  answer  to  this  downright  question,  and 
therefore  she  made  out  Isobel's  illness  to  be  less 
than  she  had  intended  to  do. 

''  No,  not  a  cold,  exactly,  but  she  is  very  weak 
and  ill,  and  the  doctor  will  not  allow  her  to  go 
out  in  this  weather." 

"  Oh !  it  is  a  cold,  no  doubt,"  he  said,  confi- 
dently;  *'  it's  very  good  of  you  to  come  and  tell 
me  of  it^  Miss  Burnett ;  but  do  you  know,  I 
really  can't  stay — I  have  some  friends  waiting 
for  me  up-stairs.  Tell  Isobel  not  to  come  out, 
by  any  means,  before  the  doctor  allows  her  to  do 
so  ;  these  east  winds  are  enough  to  make  any- 
one ill — and — and —  " 

He  was  turning  about  on  one  leg^  like  a  pivot, 
and  Miss  Burnett  saw  he  wished  to  be  gone. 

"I  won't  detain  you  from  your  friends,  Mr. 
Reverdon,"  she  said,  coldly.  "  I  only  came,  at 
Isobel's  request,  to  tell  you  of  her  illness,  and 
that  you  mustn't  expect  to  see  her  for  a  few 
days.    I  will  go  now." 

"  Very  good  of  you,  I  am  sure,"  murmured 
E-ex, really  thinking  nothing  of  the  matter;  "and 
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tell  Isobel^  if  she  cannot  come  soon,  she  must 
write  to  me."  And  he  was  gone  almost  as  he 
spoke,  bounding  up  the  stone  stairs  three  or  four 
at  a  time,  as  if  his  heart  was  of  the  lightest. 
And  Miss  Burnett  looked  after  his  flight  through 
her  spectacles,  and  decided  that  he  was  one  of 
the  most  heartless  young  men  she  had  ever  come 
across^  and  that  he  did  not  care  two  straws 
whether  his  wife  was  ill  or  well.  But  Miss 
Burnett  was  not  alwavs  infallible.  Rex  Reverdon 
caught  himself  thinking  of  Isobel's  cold^  two  or 
three  times  that  day,  and  wondering  if  it  really 
was  only  a  cold,  or  the  forerunner  of  something 
worse  ;  and  as  he  thought^  a  mighty  longing  to 
rush  to  her  and  see  for  himself,  would  rise  in  his 
heart,  and  he  would  force  it  back  again,  and 
laugh  a  little  louder  with  Lord  Reckless,  or 
challenge  Sir  Harry  Playfair  to  another  game  at 
cards,  and  try  to  persuade  himself  that  he  wasn't 
thinking  about  it,  and  that  he  didn't  wonder,  or 
if  he  did,  it  was  all  nonsense,  and  there  was 
nothing  the  matter  with  her  at  all. 

And  Miss  Burnett,  though  she  went  home 
indignant  at  the  manner  in  which  Rex  had 
received  the  intelligence  of  his  wife's  illness,  had 
no  heart  to  say  so  to  the  happy  mother  when 
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she  saw  the  pale  face  which  she  hfted  eagerly 
for  news  of  her  absent  husband,  and  felt  the 
kiss  which  was  given  her  in  return  for  the  kind- 
ness she  bad  done.  A  week  passed  away — a 
week  in  which  Isobel  gained  strength,  and  colour 
again,  in  which  Master  Reverdon  grew  mar- 
vellously, and  filled  out,  as  only  long-limbed 
babies  do  fill  out  in  the  first  few  weeks  of  their 
lives, — a  week  in  which  letters  had  been  sent  to 
the  Queen's  Bench,  but  no  visits  paid,  and  then 
Miss  Burnett  went  there  again.  This  time  she 
had  no  reason  to  complain  of  Bex's  indifference ; 
the  continued  illness  of  his  wife  had  alarmed 
him,  and  the  mystery  which  appeared  to  sur- 
round it  alarmed  him  still  more,  and  he  was 
eager  in  his  inquiries  on  the  subject ;  as  to  who 
attended  Isobel,  and  what  he  said  :  so  eager, 
indeed,  that  Miss  Burnett  was  smitten  with 
remorse  for  her  first  decision  regarding  him,  and 
returned  with  better  news  for  him  two  days 
afterwards.  This  time  there  was  no  need  to 
send  any  old  woman  to  call  the  occupant  of  the 
room  with  the  pretty  damask-covered  furniture ; 
he  was  sitting  in  the  midst  of  his  luxuries  alone, 
very  depressed,  and  with  that  look  on  his  face, 
as  Miss    Burnett   opened    his   door,  of  a  dog, 
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watching  in  mute  expectation  of  his  master's 
footstep.  As  soon  as  she  appeared,  he  jumped 
up  and  seized  both  her  hands. 

"How  is  she?"  he  said,  almost  breathlesly. 
"How  is  my  dear  wife,  Miss  Burnett?" 

His  manner  and  expression  were  so  eager, 
that  the  little  old  lady  was  quite  taken  aback. 

"  Much  better,  my  dear,"  she  exclaimed. 
"  Why,  God  bless  the  boy  ! — he  looks  quite 
pale.  You  didn't  think  she  was  worse,  did  you, 
Mr.  Reverdon?" 

"  I  don't  know  what  I  thought,"  he  answered, 
almost  trembling  from  the  reaction  of  his  sus- 
pense. "  I  have  been  sitting  here  for  the  last 
two  days,  fancying  all  kinds  of  horrors,  till  I 
don't  feel  like  myself." 

The  tears  came  into  Miss  Burnett's  kind 
eyes  as  she  looked  at  the  young  man's  face.  He 
did  indeed  look  anxious  and  distressed.  How 
she  had  misjudged  him  in  fancying  that  he  did 
not  care  for  her  dear  girl,  and  how  she  longed 
to  tell  him  the  real  truth  respecting  her  !  But 
that  was  forbidden. 

"  My  dear,"  she  said,  sitting  down  beside 
him  on  the  sofa,  and  taking  his  hand,  "you 
mustn't  be  foolish.     Isobel  is  very  much  better; 
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nearly  well.  She  sat  up  to-day  for  the  first 
time,  and  had  a  mutton-chop  for  dinner  and  a 
glass  of  stout.  There  !  What  do  you  think  of 
that  r 

"  When  shall  I  see  her  ?'*  said  poor  Rex, 
eagerly. 

Miss  Burnett's  countenance  fell. 

*'  Well,  not  just  yet,  my  dear,  I  am  afraid"  (she 
had  quite  dropt  her  formal  '  Mr.  Reverdon  '  in 
her  delight  at  his  fealty).  "  You  see  she  will  be 
delicate  for  a  little  while  yet,  and  the  weather  is 
so  trying.  In  a  week,  perhaps,  or  ten  days — 
say  another  fortnight — and  I  think  she  will  be 
sure  to  be  able  to  come  and  see  you." 

'*  Another  fortnight !"  sighed  Rex.  *'  Oh,  how 
I  wish  I  could  go  to  her !  I'd  give  a  thousand 
pounds,  if  I  had  it,  for  two  hours  of  liberty.  Do 
tell  me.  Miss  Burnett,  what  has  really  been  the 
matter  with  her  ?" 

Then  Miss  Burnett  had  to  resort  to  coughs, 
and  winks,  and  subterfuge,  to  save  her  honour ; 
and  Rex  could  only  conclude  that  something  so 
dreadful  had  been  the  matter  with  his  wife,  that 
it  was  impossible  Miss  Burnett's  virgin  lips  could 
frame  a  recital  of  its  horrors.  "  Isobel  will  tell 
me  all  when  we   meet,"  he  thought ;  "  in  the 
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meanwhile,  she  is  better."  '*  You  are  sure  she  is 
better  ?"  he  repeated  aloud  ;  "  that  there  will  be 
no  relapse  ?" 

All  of  which  anxiety,  which  continued  day  by 
day,  lost  nothing  in  the  repetition  from  Miss  Bur- 
nett's lips,  and  used  to  send  a  soft  glow,  when  she 
heard  of  it,  into  Isobel's  cheeks,  which  made  her 
look  younger,  and  more  delicate  and  pretty,  than 
she  has  done  in  these  pages  yet. 

In  the  meanwhile,  she  really  progressed  most 
favourably.  Her  great  happiness  in  the  posses- 
sion of  her  child,  which  made  her  believe  that 
Rex  could  not  but  feel  the  same  when  he  heard 
of  its  advent — the  stories  which  Miss  Burnett 
told  of  her  husband's  distress  of  mind  at  her 
lengthened  indisposition — all  conduced  to  make 
peace  return  to  her  breast ;  and  every  one 
knows  how  a  mind  at  rest  re-acts  upon  the  body. 
Added  to  which,  good-natured  Mr.  Huntley 
had  paid  her  a  visit ;  and,  whilst  condemning 
her  folly  in  concealing  the  fact  of  his  being  father 
to  such  a  promising  boy^  from  Rex,  had  delighted 
her  heart  so  much  by  pronouncing  the  infant 
very  like  a  miniature  taken  of  her  husband  at 
some  early  age,  that  she  forgave  his  censure  of 
her  reticence  with  regard  to  its  birth.     Alto 
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gether  she  was  very  happy ;  her  only  anxiety 
now  being  her  wish  to  gain  access  to  Rex  once 
more  to  tell  him  that^  whichever  of  them  had 
been  in  the  wrong,  she  was  ready  to  take  all  the 
blame  of  their  disunion  on  herself,  and  to  believe 
that  her  jealousy  had  been  groundless.  One 
afternoon,  when  she  was  once  more  on  her  feet, 
and  (Miss  Burnett  being  at  the  Queen's  Bench) 
alone,  except  for  the  company  of  the  red-fisted 
baby  in  his  bassinette,  the  servant  came  in  to 
say  that  a  lady  wished  to  see  her.  Isobel  could 
not  recall,  at  that  moment,  a  lady  who  would  be 
likely  to  follow  her  to  her  retirement  to  pay  a 
complimentary  visit.  The  thought  of  Fanny 
flashed  through  her  mind,  but  was  instantly  re- 
jected ;  for  she  had  purposely  avoided  having  a 
notice  of  her  boy's  birth  inserted  in  the  papers, 
and  therefore  the  Peytons  could  know  nothing 
about  it.  Whilst  she  was  deliberating,  a  voice 
from  the  passage  said  to  the  servant,  in  a  tone 
which  was  almost  humble — 

''  I  will  not  keep  Mrs.  Keverdon  more  than 
a  minute,  tell  her."  And  then  Isobel,  thinking 
it  might  be  some  case  of  distress,  looked  at  her 
baby,  and  felt  her  heart  swell  with  gratitude ; 
so  she  said,  "  Show  the  lady  in  at  once,  Sarah  ;" 
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and  in  another  minute  the  unknown  visitor  was 
standing  in  the  room.  She  was  a  young  woman, 
rather  extravagantly  arrayed ;  and  her  silk  dress, 
which  looked  so  gay  by  Isobel's  plain  mourning^ 
made  her  appear  more  so.  But  she  was  an  attrac- 
tive figure;  and,  as  she  lifted  the  veil  from  her  face 
and  discovered  the  fair  hair  and  small  features 
of  Elizabeth  Ashton,  Isobel  recognised  her  at 
once,  as  the  girl  who  had  spoken  to  Hex  in  the 
Park,  and  drew  a  step  backwards.  Lizzie  Ashton 
saw  the  movement,  and  guessed  its  reason. 

"  Have  you  ever  seen  me  before,  Mrs.  Revei*- 
don  ?"  she  asked.     "Do  you  know  who  I  am  ?" 

"  Yes/'  faltered  Isobel,  ^^  I  saw  you  once, 
riding  in  the  Park.  What  do  you  want  with 
me  ?     I  am  quite  alone  here." 

**  I  know  you  are,"  she  replied.  "  I  know 
that  your  husband  is  in  the  Bench,  for  the  sake 
of  his  '  friend '  Mr.  Halkett."  And  as  she  said 
the  name,  she  ground  her  teeth  together. 

"AVhat  do  you  know  about  it?"  exclaimed 
Isobel,  forgetting  her  feelings  of  distaste  to  the 
woman  before  her,  in  her  surprise  ;  ''  about  Mr. 
Halkett,  or  my  husband's  arrest  ?" 

"  Everything,"  answered  Miss  Ashton  shortly, 
''that  is  why  I    have  come  here   to-day,  Mrs. 
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Reverdon.     I  only  want  you  to  take  a  message 
from  me  to  Kex — to  your  husband  I  mean." 

A  shade  flitted  over  Isobel's  face  as  the 
familiar  name  escaped  Lizzie  Ashton's  lips,  and 
the  latter  saw  it. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  she  said,  *'I  ought  not 
to  call  him  so  before  you,  but  you  nmst  forgive 
me,  and  remember  for  how  many  years  I  knew 
him  before  he  was  married." 

Years!  had  this  been  an  attachment  of  years? 
Darker  grew  the  shade  on  the  wife's  face,  and  a 
touch  of  coldness  mingled  itself  with  her  next 
wortls. 

"  Yes,  I  am  aware  that  !Mr.  Beverdon  has 
known  vou  for  some  time." 

*'  And  Mr.  Halkett  also,"  Lizzie  Ash  ton  went 
on  eagerly  to  say,  "  and  I  was  with  them  at  the 
time  that  they  quarrelled  about  the  money,  and 
heard  the  whole  affair.  Sometimes  I  have 
thought  since  that  Rex — that — I  really  beg  your 
pardon,"  she  stammered,  becoming  quite  uneasy 
under  a  second  slip  ;  "  I  have  thought  that  Mr. 
Reverdon  might  imagine  1  had  something  to  do 
with  his  being  cheated  out  of  it — that  I  had 
some  interest  in  that  horrid  bill." 

'*  But  why  ?"  demanded  Isobel,  astonished. 
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"  I  have  been  very  poor/'  said  Lizzie  Ash  ton, 
hurriedly,  "and  have  sometimes  accepted  help 
from  my  friends  ;  your  husband,  in  particular,  has 
helped  me  largely.  Oh,  Mrs.  Keverdon  ! 
you  cannot  think  how  generous  he  used  to  be  to 
us  when  my  father  was  alive.  I  could  not  bear 
he  should  imagine  I  had  anything  to  do  wdth 
fleecing  him  in  this  cruel  manner.  Ever  since 
he  first  met  us  on  the  West  India  steam- 
packet^  now  nearly  five  years  ago,  he  has  always 
been  ready  to " 

A  look  on  Isobel's  face  stopped  her  speech,  and 
yet  the  former  had  not  intended  she  should  see 
any  change  there.  But  women  are  instinctive, 
and  Lizzie  Ashton  not  only  saw  it,  but  read  its 
reason.  She  guessed  that,  in  some  way  or  other, 
Isobel  had  had  occasion  to  become  jealous  of  her — 
a  jealousy  for  which  there  was  no  ground  in  the 
present,  whatever  tales  the  past  might  be  able  to 
tell.  Lizzie  Ashton  was  vain  of  the  admiration 
of  men,  and  eager  to  have  it  credited  to  her 
account,  but  in  this  instance,  generosity  overcame 
the  lower  passion.  She  guessed  the  feeling 
which  was  then  agitating  the  breast  of  Isobel, 
a  feeling,  which  in  the  same  purity,  and  for  the 
same  holy  cause,  she  should   never  experience, 
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and  it  touched  her.  Hardened  as  her  heart  was 
against  herself  and  others,  she  could  sympathise 
in  the  wife's  righteous  jealousy,  and  hastened  to 
relieve  it,  even  at  the  expense  of  what  was 
strictly  true.  Let  the  action  stand  as  balance 
to  some  of  her  great  faults,  like  the  cup  of  cold 
water  given  in  a  holy  name  ! 

"  Mrs.  Reverdon,"  she  said,  "  you  surely  do  not 
think  that  your  husband  cared  for  me  more  than 
as  a  friend?  He  never  did.  I  will  tell  you  all 
the  truth,  because  that  man  Halkett  is  sufficiently 
base  to  have  poisoned  your  mind  against  his  own 
friend." 

"  No — never,"  Isobel  commenced,  but  the 
other  interrupted  her. 

''  Then  you  have  taken  up  some  foolish  idea 
of  your  own — I  can  see  you  have.  Listen  to  me, 
Mrs.  Eeverdon — once,  I — well,  I  never  loved 
Rex  Reverdon,  but  I  wanted  to  marry  him. 
I  was  very  poor  and  he  was  rich,  and  I  would 
have  married  any  man  who  could  have  raised 
me.  He  had  been  a  kind  friend  to  my  father 
and  myself  for  years,  and  I  thought  he  could 
easily  be  brought  to  love  me.  But  I  was  mis- 
taken. When  I  was  trying  hardest  for  his  pos- 
session he  loved  some  one  else ;  and  since  his 
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marriage  I  have  never  seen  him  to  speak  to 
but  once,  and  that,  when  he  had  had  more  wine 
than  was  good  for  him." 

^^  Is  this  really  true  ?"  said  Isobel. 

She  had  drawn  nearer  to  the  opposite  side  ot 
the  table  at  which  her  visitor  was  standing^  as 
she  spoke_,  and  waited  almost  breathlessly  for  the 
answer. 

^^  Quite  true/'  replied  Lizzie  Ashton,  in  her 
usual  sharp  manner :  '^  don't  you  believe  me  V 
When  I  met  you  with  him  in  the  Park  I  had  no 
business  to  speak  to  him — I  wish  I  hadn't  done  so 
now — but  his  indifference  at  the  time  galled  me. 
But,  for  you — for  such  a  woman  as  you — to  fear 
my  friendship  with  your  husband,  is  too  ridicu- 
lous." 

She  laughed  as  she  said  so,  as  if  the  idea  was 
really  absurd,  and  she  meant  her  words,  and 
Isobel  laughed  with  her,  though  very  gently. 

''  I  have  been  foolish,"  she  said,  humbly,  '^  very 
foolish,  and  very  wrong.  I  hope  Rex  will  for- 
give me.  I  will  tell  him  what  you  say  the  first 
time  I  see  him.  But  will  you  not  go  to  the 
Bench  and  tell  him  so  yourself.  Miss  Ashton  ? 
They  will  admit  you,  and  he  might  be  pleased 
to  see  an  old  friend." 
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"  No,  thank  you/'  replied  Lizzie  Ashton, 
indifferently;  "  if  I  am  not  mistaken  he  would 
scarcely  care  to  see  my  face  there,  and  I  shall 
be  gone  out  of  town  by  to-morrow.  But  you 
will  be  sure  to  give  my  message.  Say  to  Rex, 
with  my  love " 

And  here  she  halted  again — remembering. 

"  Call  him  Eex  if  you  like,"  said  Isobel, 
gently,  ^'  I  do  not  mind  it." 

"  I  think  he  would  rather  I  called  him  Mr. 
Reverdon,"  she  replied,  "  but  I  thank  you  all 
the  same.  Tell  him  that  I  never  touched  a  penny 
of  the  money." 

'^  Do  you  know  where  that  man  is  ?"  next 
asked  Isobel. 

"  No,"  said  Lizzie  Ash  ton,  with  closed  teeth 
again,  "  and  I  do  not  care.  I  hope  he  may  be 
dead,  or  dying,  and  not  a  soul  near  to  help  or 
comfort  him." 

"  Oh  !  pray  don't  say  tliat,"  exclaimed  Iso- 
bel, horrified  at  the  rancour  which  she  dis- 
played, *^he  has  injured  us  more  than  you.  Yet 

L  hope  Heaven  has  given  us  strength  to  forgive 

h- » 
im. 

"  It   is   more    than  Heaven    itself  will    do " 

returned  Miss    Ashton.    "He    is   a   scoundrel. 
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Mrs.     Reverdon — an     unmitigated,    cowardly, 
heartless  scoundrel." 

"  Has  he  injured  you,  Miss  Ashton  ?" 

^^  To  death !"  she  answered  bitterly. 

But  here  the  women  were  interrupted  by  a 
slight  rustling^  and  then  a  loud  wail^  as  Master 
Reverdon  having  turned  himself  on  his  back  and 
swallowed  a  draught  of  fresh  air,  wished  to  evince 
his  disapprobation  of  the  dose.  Of  course  Isobel 
turned  immediately  to  the  bassinette,  and  Miss 
Ashton's  attention  was  directed  to  it  also. 

"  Is  that  your  baby  ?"  she  asked,  as  Isobel 
lifted  the  infant  in  her  arms. 

"Yes,"  she  replied,  with  all  a  mother's  pride 
in  her  first-born,  as  she  settled  baby's  cap  and 
violently  pulled  down  the  w^aist  of  his  bed-gown ; 
"it  was  only  three  weeks  old  yesterday,  isn't  it 
a  big  child  for  three  weeks  ?" 

But  Lizzie  Ashton  was  no  connoisseur  in  the 
relative  sizes  of  babies  of  three  weeks  old,  yet 
she  gazed  at  Master  Keverdon's  inexpressive 
and  highly  coloured  features  with  apparent  in- 
terest. 

"  Rex  Reverdon's  child  ? — is  it  really  ?  I 
didn't  know  he  had  one.  Is  it  a  boy  ?"  she 
nsked  suddenly. 
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Isobel  intimated  that  baby  was  of  the  nobler 
sex. 

"Then  I  may  kiss  it?"  said  Lizzie  Ashton, 
"  mayn't  I  ?"  and  as  Isobel  placed  the  child  in 
her  arms,  she  suited  the  action  to  the  word, 
several  times. 

"He  is  the  image  of  his  father,"  she  said,  as 
she  returned  him  to  his  mother.  "  I  am  glad  it 
is  a  boy.  If  it  had  been  a  girl,  I  wouldn't  have 
touched  it." 

"  Don't  you  like  girls  ?"  said  Isobel  simply  ; 
but  Miss  Ashton  only  coughed,  and  looked  out 
of  the  window,  and  said  it  was  time  she  went. 
Then  Isobel  remembered  the  painful  suspicion 
which  this  woman's  visit  had  lifted  off  her  breast, 
and  all  her  heart  went  out  in  gratitude  towards 
her,  as  she  tried  to  put  her  feelings  into  words. 

"  I  am  so  glad  you  came,"  she  said.  "  Will 
you  come  to  see  me  again,  Miss  Ashton  ?  I  shall 
always  be  pleased  to  see  you." 

"  I  scarcely  think  I  shall  be  able  to  do  so," 
returned  the  other,  confusedly.  "  I  had  no  in- 
tention of  staying  so  long  to-day.  I  only 
came  in  to  give  you  that  message  for  your 
husband." 

"  But  you  will  leave  me  your  address,  in  case 
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Rex  wishes  to  write   to   you,  or  communicate 
with  you,  will  you  not  ?" 

But  Lizzie  Ashton  grew  still  more  con- 
fused. 

*'  I  scarcely  know  any  address^  to  give  you," 
she  said,  in  a  hurried  manner  ;  ^^  I  am  going  into 
the  country  to-morrow,  with  a  friend." 

"  But  when  you  come  back  again  ?"  urged 
Isobel. 

"  I  don't  know  when  that  may  be,"  she  re- 
plied ;  "  I  have  no  fixed  plans.  I  don't  think 
I  shall  see  you  again,  Mrs.  Beverdon." 

"  Good-bye,  then,"  said  Isobel,  holding  out 
her  hand.  But  Miss  Ashton  either  did  not,  or 
would  not  see  it.  She  was  fidgetting  with  the 
button  of  her  glove,  and  moved  towards  the 
door  as  she  did  so. 

"  Good-bye,  Mrs.  Beverdon,"  she  said,  when 
she  had  reached  it,  ''I  hope  baby  will  thrive — 
I  hope  you  will  be  very  happy — oh,  you  must 
be/'  she  added^  with  a  sudden  burst  of  feeling, 
^^  you  seem  so  good  and  true  and  pure,  as  you 
stand  there,  that  I  am  sure  you  must  be  happy." 

As  she  stood  in  the  doorway,  and  thus 
apostrophised  Isobel  Beverdon,  Lizzie  Ashton 
looked,  for  the  moment,  so  sadly  envious,  that  the 
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other  could  have  wept   to  see   a   woman    look 
so. 

"  I  hope  you  may  be  the  same,"  she  replied, 
gently;  "your  profession  is  a  dangerous  one, 
Miss  Ashton,  but  many  have  pursued  it  safely 
and  happily.  May  God  bless  you  wherever  you 
go! 

"  Oh  !  say  that  again  !"  exclaimed  Elizabeth 
Ashton,  as  she  rushed  back  into  the  room  and 
almost  fell  at  Isobel's  feet,  "  say  that  again, 
dear  holy  woman.  Don't  touch  or  question 
me^  but  say  those  words  again." 

"  God  bless  you  always !"  repeated  Isobel, 
softly ;  and  she  laid  her  hand  upon  the  drooping 
figure  as  she  spoke.  For  the  first  time  it  flashed 
through  her  mind,  that  here  was  a  sorrow, 
perhaps,  that  no  earthly  consolation  could  reach. 

"  I  have  never  heard  those  words  said  to 
me,"  said  Lizzie  Ashton,  presently,  and  in  a 
low  voice,  "  that  I  can  remember,  in  my  life 
before.  I  know  that  blessing  cannot  follovv  me ; 
but  I  shall  like  to  think  that  you  hoped  it 
might.  I  shall  like  to  think,  may  be,  some- 
times, when  I  shall  wish  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  thought,  that  a  good  true  wife  prayed 
God  might  bless  me,  wherever  I  went.    I  would 
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give  you  a  blessing  in  return,  Mrs.  Reverdon, 
but  that  my  lips  could  not  form  one.  They 
have  been  too  much  unused  to  holy  words.  Let 
me  go  now.  Don't  speak  to  me  again,  or  your 
memory  may  haunt  me  more  than  I  shall  care  to 
have  it  do.  What  you  have  said  already  will 
ring  in  my  ears  for  many  a  day  to  come.  Good- 
bye— good-bye." 

And  without  waiting  for  another  word  from 
Isobel^  she  was  gone.  Gone  into  the  gathering 
gloom  and  damp  of  the  spring  afternoon^  with  a 
shudder  as  she  left  the  cheerful  firehght  inside, 
and  the  peaceful  matronly  figure  which  she 
should  never  see  again  in  this  life,  standing  in 
its  glow,  with  Rex  Reverdon's  infant  pressed 
against  its  breast. 

And  as  she  thought  of  what  she  had  left  there, 
and  of  what  she  was  hastening  to,  she  wondered 
if  it  was  well  that  Halkett's  brutal  attempt  to 
rid  himself  of  her  importunity,  had  been  frus- 
trated by  the  exertions  of  the  man  who  rescued 
her,  and  those  who  received  her  on  shore.  Was 
it  well  ?  No !  she  shuddered,  (not  with  the 
evening  damp,)  as  she  said  to  herself  a  dozen 
times.  No !  It  would  have  been  better  for  her 
to  have   been   lying,  at   that   moment,   at  the 
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bottom  of  the  greasy  waters  of  Dover  Harbour, 
with  the  refuse  of  the  boats  washing  over  her 
senseless  body,  and  entangling  itself  in  the 
masses  of  her  flaxen  hair,  than  to  stand  where 
she  stood  that  day ! 

And  Isobel,  sitting  in  the  warm  fire-light^  as 
she  had  left  her^  lulling  her  infant  to  his  rest, 
had  the  happy  anticipation  of  her  re-union  with 
jRex,  marred  by  the  remembrance  of  those  last 
words  of  Elizabeth  Ashton's,  which  hadj  struck 
her  as  the  wail  of  an  autumn  wind  might  have 
done^  which  comes  up  sighing  over  the  sea,  and 
goes  sighing  round  the  house,  and  sounds  like 
the  cry  of  a  departed  hope.  But  above  the 
melancholy  of  these,  arose  a  paean  of  praise  in 
her  grateful  heart,  for  the  consciousness  that  she 
had  been  mistaken.  Rex  was  not  unfaithful — 
Rex  was  not  untrue — he  had  never  loved 
Elizabeth  Ashton  ! 
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A   FLOOD   OF   SUNSHINE. 

In  the  meanwhile,  poor  Rex  was  in  the  very 
lowest  condition  of  penitence  and  depression. 
His  alarm  at  his  wife's  illness  allayed  by  Miss 
Burnett's  good  accounts  of  her  progress,  which 
increased  in  goodness  every  day,  and  by  Isobel's 
own  letters,  and  assurances  of  returning  health ; 
another  evil  set  in — the  horrid  doubt  whether 
he  had  delayed  to  seek  her  love,  to  come  to  an 
understanding  with  her,  too  long ;  whether  she 
could  ever  love  him  now  as  she  had  appeared  to 
love  him,  when  they  were  first  married.  Kex's 
thoughts  ran  back  to  those  happy  days  in 
Paris ;  he  had  not  thought  them  happy  at  the 
time,  he  had  chafed  under  their  dulness,  and  want 
of  variety,  but  retrospectively,  they  appeared 
like  pradise  to  him.  How  Isobel  had  loved 
him  then  ;  how  she  had  been  used  to  wait  upon 
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him,  to  watch  for  him,  to  talk  to,  and  amuse 
him,  whenever  he  was  dull.  And  latterly, 
though  the  life  of  her  loving  attentions  had  fled, 
though  she  had  no  longer  performed  them  as 
though  she  expected  his  thanks,  or  caresses  in 
return,  yet  she  had  never  failed  in  their  per- 
formance, and  he  missed  them  sadly.  He 
never  knew  till  day  after  day  went  by,  and  the 
Queen's  Bench  saw  not  her  shadow,  how  much 
she  had  contributed  to  his  daily  comfort  even 
there.  How  cleverly  she  used  to  smuggle  in 
wine  for  him,  despite  all  the  stern  porter's 
pattings,  and  pinchings,  and  how  lightly  she 
used  to  laugh  when  she  produced  the  flask  from 
some  impossible  nook  inside  her  dress,  or  petti- 
coats. How  carefully  she  would  hang  all  his 
linen  before  the  fire  when  she  came,  for  fear  he 
might  put  it  on  damp  !  How  cheerfully  she 
would  talk  to  raise  his  spirits,  how  neat  she 
always  put  his  room,  even  making  his  bed  afresh 
with  her  own  dainty  hands,  because  the  old 
woman  did  it  so  carelessly. 

Oh !  how  he  missed  those  loving  attentions ! 
And  then,  this  illness ; — suppose  it  was  anything 
very  bad,  anything  which  should  affect  her 
health  in  after  years,  leave  her  an  invalid,  and 
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he  there,  shut  up,  unable  to  get  to  her,  to  nurse 
or  to  watch  her  !  Suppose- — suppose  even — she 
should  never  get  well^  never  return  to  brighten 
that  dull  prison  room,  never  (they  might  be 
deceiving  him,  through  mistaken  kindness,  as  to 
her  reported  recovery)  come  back  again  to  hear 
him  tell  her^  that  for  months,  that  ever  since  he 
had  married  her,  her  gentle  image  had  been 
displacing  all  others  from  his  heart,  and  reigned 
there  alone,  and  for  ever.  For  Eex  Reverdon 
felt  now,  that  it  was  for  ever ;  that  his  love  for 
his  wife  was  the  love  of  his  life ;  that  no  woman, 
even  if  she  followed,  could  ever  take  the  place 
which  Isobel  occupied  there. 

The  last  week  before  she  was  allowed  to  visit 
him  again,  he  quite  changed  in  both  spirits  and 
appearance.  Lord  Reckless  and  Sir  Harry 
Playfair  could  not  imagine  at  first  what  had 
come  to  Reverdon,  and  when  they  understood 
that  he  was  fretting  on  account  of  his  wife's  ill- 
ness, wondered  '^  why  the  doose  Reverdon  took 
the  trouble  to  care  about  an  old  woman  like  that." 
For  these  gentlemen  had  never  met  Isobel, 
face  to  face,  and  the  report  that  Mr.  Reverdon 
had  married  a  woman  much  older  than  himself 
was  prevalent  amongst  the  Bench  gallants. 
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^^  Why  the  doose,"  he  knew  best  himself,  but 
Hex  Reverdon  did  care  to  the  extent  of  not 
eating,  and  not  drinking,  and  not  sleeping. 
The  treachery  of  Ilalkett,  and  the  death  of 
Gabriel,  had  each  in  their  turn  greatly  affected 
him,  but  nothing  to  be  compared  to  this.  With 
Isobel's  presence,  he  felt  as  if  something  of  him- 
self had  left  the  room  ;  as  if  his  existence  was 
no  longer  separate  from  hers ;  as  though,  were 
she  never  to  return,  his  life  must  fade  out,  his 
strength  crumble  away  beneath  him,  his  brain  be 
incapable  of  action,  henceforward  and  for  ever. 

The  delicate  plant  of  love  had  blossomed  now, 
and  no  frosts  could  kill  it ;  it  had  sprouted  into 
a  branching  tree,  the  roots  of  which  were  struck 
so  deep  into  his  heart's  core,  that  if  they  were 
ever  uptorn,  it  must  come  with  them.  And 
this  is  just  what  love — real,  deep,  true  love — 
ought  to  feel ! 

One  morning,  my  poor  hero  was  particularlv 
dejected,  for  he  had  expected  a  letter  from 
Isobel  to  arrive  for  him  by  the  early  post,  and 
no  such  letter  had  come.  And  he  sat  moping 
by  himself,  and  chose  to  fancy  that  she  had  for- 
gotten to  write,  or  was  too  ill  to  write,  and 
refused   to   believe    that   accident    might   have 
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caused  the  delay,  and  that  the  next  post  might 
bring  him  what  he  wanted.  His  friends  had  been 
down  and  slapped  him  on  the  back,  and  tried  to 
persuade  him  to  join  them  up-stairs  in  vain ;  the 
old  woman,  touched  quite  disinterestedly,  and 
solely  by  his  depressed  air,  had  urged  a 
*'  hegg  "  on  him  for  breakfast  or  a  slice  of  bacon, 
without  any  effect.  Half  dressed,  and  wholly 
unoccupied,  he  sat  on  the  damask  covered  couch, 
his  elbows  on  his  knees,  his  head  in  his  hands, 
staring  on  the  floor,  and  conjuring  up  all  kinds 
of  horrible  and  far-fetched  ideas,  as  reasons  for 
his  disappointment,  and  wondering  how  much  he 
would  give,  or  not  give,  to  be,  at  that  moment, 
master  of  his  own  actions.  And  then,  as  he 
remembered  loho  had  thrown  him  there  ;  who 
had  been  the  cause  of  his  inability  to  follow  the 
dictates  of  his  will,  I  am  afraid  he  cursed 
Halkett  in  his  heart. 

It  was  an  April  morning,  far  brighter  and 
milder  than  the  mornings  of  the  preceding 
month  had  been.  Outside  the  Bench  all  looked 
cheerful  enough,  and  the  porter  was  sunning 
himself  at  the  door  of  his  lodge,  when  a  cab 
drove  up  to  the  gate  and  stopped. 

*•  Well  I'm  blowed,"  he  said  to  himself,  '*  if 
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there  ain't  that  nice-looking  creature  come  back 
again.  I  thought  I'd  missed  her  pretty  face  for 
a  long  while."  And  then,  as  Isobel,  after  de- 
scending from  the  cab,  received  a  bundle  from 
the  arms  of  some  one  inside,  he  became  quite 
friendly  in  his  welcome  to  her  and  overtures  of 
assistance.  "  Shall  I  hold  your  bundle,  ma'am  ? 
I  hope  it  ain't  speerits,  or  if  'tis,  that  you 
haven't  set  your  heart  upon  passing  'em,  for  it's 
an  inconvenient  size  whatever  it  is."  But  when 
she  unwrapped  part  of  the  inconvenient  sized 
bundle  and  gave  him  a  peep  at  its  contents,  he 
chuckled  outright. 

'^  Lor'  bless  mv  heart,  ma'am !  and  that's 
what's  bin  a  keeping  you  away,  is  it  ?" 

**  And  a  very  good  reason  for  keeping  away, 
is  it  not,  Porter  ?"  she  answered  gaily. 

"  Lor'  bless  my  soul,  a  babby !  Well,  I 
never  !  Bless  my  heart !"  and  continued  bless- 
ing  his  heart  and  his  soul  alternately,  with 
surprise,  until  Isobel  and  her  bundle  had  passed 
out  of  hearing. 

x\lone — for  she  had  begged  to  be  left  so,  and 
Miss  Burnett  had  driven  back  into  the  City, 
upon  business  of  her  own — alone,  with  that  pre- 
cious bundle,  pressed  against  her  breast — near, 
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SO  near  him,  the  beloved  of  her  life.  How 
would  he  meet  her  ?  How  would  he  receive  the 
news  she  bore  him  ?  Was  her  courage  going  to 
fail  at  the  last  moment? 

As  she  reached  the  stone  flight  of  steps 
which  led  to  his  room,  her  knees  trembled  under 
her,  and  she  felt  as  if  she  could  scarcely  support 
herself,  far  less  the  child.  She  almost  wished 
she  had  not  allowed  Miss  Burnett  to  go  back,  and 
leave  her  to  her  task  alone.  But  the  air  of  the 
passage  was  chilly,  and  the  baby  had  roused 
himself,  and  he  might  wake  and  cry,  and  then — 
Rex  hated  a  scene.  She  must  press  forward, 
and  reach  the  warm  room  as  soon  as  she  could. 

Press  forward,  mount  bravely,  drooping  limbs 
and  doubting  heart,  love  and  happiness  and 
support  wait  you  at  the  summit !  As  her  light 
footsteps  trod  the  unyielding  staircase,  without  a 
sound,  he  was  still  in  the  same  dejected  position 
— his  head  and  ears  buried  in  his  hands.  No 
wonder  he  heard  nothing  of  her  approach ;  no 
wonder  that  the  first  notice  he  received  of  her 
advent  was  the  opening  of  his  door.  He  heard 
it  open ;  he  thought  it  might  be  one  of  his 
friends,  or  that  pestering  old  woman  again,  with 
her  ill-timed   solicitude.      He    was    sulky,    he 
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would  not  even  look  up  to  satisfy  himself.  But 
no  loud,  bantering  tones  fell  on  his  ear,  no 
whining,  wheedling  solicitations,  that  he  "  would 
be  a  good  gentleman"  and  do  as  he  was  asked, 
broke  the  silence,  and  then  he  raised  his  eyes, 
just  from  curiosity,  to  know  why  they  didn't 
speak,  and  he  saw^ — standing  on  the  threshold 
of  his  door,  her  lips  parted  with  expectation,  her 
delicate  cheeks  flushed  with  exertion,  her  eyes 
beaming  brimful,  overflowing  with  love — Isobel ! 
the  object  of  his  thoughts,  of  his  heart — the 
angel  of  his  life  ! 

She  stood  there  like  a  sudden  presence  from 
heaven — like  a  bright  light  bursting  from  be- 
hind a  cloud — with  her  features  almost  glori- 
fied, from  the  excitement  she  was  labouring  under. 

And  he — at  first  he  could  hardly  believe  his 
eyes :  it  was  too  great,  too  overwhelming  a  bliss, 
that  she  was  here — here,  near  to  him,  close  to 
him,  alive  and  well  —  to  receive  his  self-re- 
proaches, his  penitence,  and  his  love.  He  ut- 
tered a  sound,  unlike  any  sound  which  had  ever 
left  his  lips  before — not  a  shout  nor  a  cry,  not 
a  sob  nor  a  gasp,  but  a  long,  long  breath,  drawn 
as  if  the  relief,  if  it  killed  him,  must  be  gained, 
and  then  he  was  at  her  side,  in  one  bound. 
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"  Isobel,  my  darling  I  my  own,  my  dearest ! 
Is  it  you  T 

Oh !  was  this  him  ?  was  this  Eex  who  was 
speaking  ?  Was  it  really,  really  true,  that  Rex 
had  said  such  words  to  her? 

He  held  out  his  arms,  and  she  would  have 
rushed  into  them  if  she  could,  but  the  bundle  in 
hers  prevented  their  embrace. 

"  Eex,  my  beloved  !"  she  faltered.  *'  God 
make  me  grateful." 

*"'  It  is  not  too  late,  my  wife ;  you  love  me  still?" 

"  Do  I  not  r  she  answered. 

Three  words  are  not  much  to  say  in  the  way 
of  asseveration,  but  they  mean  a  great  deal  at 
times.  Isobel's  liquid  eyes  went  upward  as  she 
spoke,  and  met  her  husband's  glance — met  them 
as  eyes  that  love  alone  can  meet — went  upward 
with  a  sudden  impulse,  and  meeting,  mingled 
and  amalgamated,  until  their  depths  were  one, 
and  their  souls  turned  outward,  and  opened  to 
one  another. 

"  Oh,  Eex !" 

"  Oh,  Isobel !" 

Words  are  not  needed  at  a  time  like  this. 
All  words  that  I  could  write  would  sound  tame 
and  foolish,  compared  to  what  these  people  felt. 
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Their  words  lay  in  those  mingling  eyes,  those 
hands  clasped  in  so  firm  a  pressure,  those 
trembling,  nervous  lips,  which  longed  to  meet. 
Closer,  closer,  their  faces  pressed  towards  each 
other,  notwithstanding  the  bundle  in  IsobeFs 
arms — pressed  and  met,  and  fixed  the  sign- 
manual  of  their  perfected  love  in  a  kiss — a  soft, 
trembling,  lingering  kiss. 

As  Rex  released  her  lips,  Isobel  sighed  a  long 
deep  sigh,  which  seemed  to  come  from  the  very 
depths  of  her  heart — a  sigh  which  signified  the 
'*  fulness  of  content."  Then  she  remembered 
her  bundle,  and  her  eyes  flashed. 

"  Rex,"  she  said,  hurriedly,  "  look  here." 

She  opened  the  shawl  which  enveloped  her 
child  as  she  spoke,  and  his  gaze  fell  upon  the 
sleeping  infant.  If  Rex  Reverdon  had  been 
struck  he  could  not  have  started  more  violently. 
He  positively  plunged  backwards. 

"Isobel,  what  is  it?"  he  exclaimed,  as  if  he 
had  never  seen  a  baby  before.  **  It  isn't — oh,  it 
cannot  be  (and  his  face  fell)  ours !" 

She  marked  the  change  in  his  countenance, 
and  thought  he  was  disappointed.  It  was  a 
shadow  across  her  sunny  day,  and  her  voice  was 
less  triumphant  as  she  answered. 
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"  Yes,  it  is  !  Oh,  Rex,  dearest,  you  will  not 
be  annoyed,  will  you  ?  You  will  not  be  sorry  it 
has  come  ?  You  will  try  to  love  it  for  my 
sake  ?" 

She  looked  timidly  in  his  face  as  she  spoke ; 
and  saw  love  and  delight  break  over  it,  like  the 
bursting  forth  of  sunrise. 

"  Annoyed  !  sorry  !  try  to  love  it !  Isobel, 
are  you  laughing  at  me  ?  What,  my  own  child  ! 
Oh,  my  darling  !     I  am  so  happy  !" 

"  Rex,  Rex,  you  are  in  earnest  ?  You  do  not 
say  it  only  to  please  me  ?  You  will  not  change 
your  mind,  nor  recall  your  words?"  she  ex- 
claimed eagerly,  plucking  at  his  shirt  sleeves  in 
her  anxiety. 

"  No,  no !  why  should  I  ?  What  do  you 
mean,  Isobel  ?  Why  did  I  not  hear  of  this 
before  ?  What  made  you  think  that  I  should 
not  be  glad  to  hear  of  it  ?" 

"  You  said  you  should  hate  to  have  a  child  of 
your  own,"  she  faltered. 

''  Did  I  ?  When  ?  Isobel,  how  could  I  hate 
a  child  0^ yours?  Where  is  the  little  creature? 
Give  it  into  my  arms.  Is  it  really  mine,  Isobel 
— mine  and  yours  ?  My  darling !"  and  he 
stooped  again  to  kiss  her. 
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"  Kiss  him,"  she  said,  delightedly  holding  their 
infant  to  her  husband.  "  It  is  a  boy,  Rex — a 
son.  Ought  we  not  to  be  grateful !  See,  how 
like  you  he  is.  If  he  would  only  open  his  eyes, 
they  are  the  very  same  blue  as  yours." 

She  placed  the  sleeping  child  in  his  arms  as 
she  spoke,  and  he  looked  at  it  for  some  minutes 
in  silence. 

"  And  this  has  been  your  illness.  Oh,  if  you 
had  only  told  me,  what  miserable  suspense  you 
would  have  spared  me  !  What  a  fool  I  was  not 
to  guess  it ;  but  I  have  been  so  wrapt  up  in 
myself,  and  my  own  selfish  troubles,  that  I  never 
thought  of  you  as  I  ought  to  have  done.  Isobel, 
is  that  dreadful  cloud  really  gone  from  between 
us  for  ever?" 

He  gave  her  back  the  child  as  he  spoke,  and 
drew  her  fondly  to  him  on  the  sofa. 

"  Now  I  have  all  I  care  for  in  the  world 
within  my  arms,"  he  said,  as  he  put  them  round 
both  mother  and  child,  and  drew  her  gentle  head 
down  upon  his  shoulder,  and  bid  it  rest  there 
and  be  at  peace. 

Lying  so  in  her  husband's  embrace,  her  child 
asleep  upon  her  breast,  Isobel  felt  as  if  the  world 
and  all  its  cares  had  retreated  from   her,  and 
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heaven  had  been  gained  before  its  time.  Lyin 
there,  how  small  appeared  the  trouble,  anxiety,  or 
pain  of  the  past !  how  large  the  promise  for  the 
future !  There,  with  her  head  upon  Rex's 
breast,  his  strong  arm  round  her,  his  eyes  and 
lips  every  minute  mingling  with  her  own,  life 
seemed  a  paradise,  sorrow  a  phantom,  and  perfect 
peace  and  perfect  happiness  the  lot  of  mortals. 
There,  as  the  April  morning  hours,  were  born 
and  died,  the  wife  told  her  husband  as  much  of 
her  inner  life  as  I  have  repeated  to  you, — told 
him  of  her  deep,  deep  love,  never  so  fully  re- 
vealed as  now, — her  fears,  her  jealousy,  her 
conviction  that  another  had  occupied  his  heart, 
and  occupied  it  still.  She  told  him  of  the  visit 
she  had  received  from  Miss  Ashton,  dud  the 
confidence  with  which  she  had  undeceived  her, 
the  words  she  had  ussd,  and  which  had  led  Isobel 
hopefully  to  her  husband's  presence  that  morn- 
ing. Then  it  was  Rex's  turn  for  confession,  and 
he  did  it  manfully.  Henceforward  there  should 
be  no  more  concealment  between  this  true  woman 
and  himself.  He  felt  that  he  had  suffered  enough 
already,  that  he  could  not  stand  in  her  presence, 
bask  himself  in  her  smiles,  or  receive  her  sincere 
love,  unless  he  knew  that  there  was  no  shadow 
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between  them,  that  no  one  could  ever  startle  her 
ears  again  with  disclosures  that  he  had  not  already 
made  to  her,  by  stories  with  which  she  was  the 
only  one  unacquainted.  So  he  told  her  all — of 
his  fancied  attachment  for  Pearl  Ashton,  which 
dissolved  into  thin  air  directly  it  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  so — of  his  wildness  and  extra- 
vagance— "  but  never  since  I  have  known  you, 
dear  Isobel,  never  since  I  took  my  darling's 
hand  at  the  altar,  and  swore  to  keep  to  her 
alone" — of  his  debts — his  "  mariage  de  con- 
venance"  with  herself. 

"  I  believe  no  other  woman,"  he  said,  when 
he  had  finished  his  recital,  "  could  have  crept 
into  my  heart  as  you  have  done,  against  such 
fearful  odds.  I  believe  no  other  but  my  Isobel 
— no  one  less  pure^  and  true^  and  good,  with  less 
dear  eyes,  and  hair,  and  mouth,"  he  added,  as  he 
caressed  them,  *'  could  have  overcome  the  devil 
which  reigned  in  my  heart,  when  you  knocked 
for  entrance  there.  For  I  have  been  terribly 
wild,  dearest  wife — more  so  a  great  deal  than 
most  men  ;  but  I  have  had  to  fight  against  ter- 
rible disadvantages  as  well.  I  have  had  no 
mother  to  call  such — no  home_,  no  true  friend 
even — until  I  found  my  home  and  my  friend 
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here,  in  this  dear  bosom — the  only  home,  the 
only  friend  I  shall  ever  care  to  have  in  this 
world  again.  What  was  it  Gabriel  used  to  call 
you,  Isobel?" 

"  Dieu-donnee,"  she  said,  blushing. 

*'  Aye,  God-given,  that  is  what  he  said  you 
were  to  him ;  and  if  to  him,  how  much  more  so 
to  me?  God  gave  you  to  me,  my  darling! 
God  sent  you  to  me.  You  are  my  own.  No 
one  shall  come  between  our  hearts  again." 
Then  they  spoke  of  Lady  Charlotte  ;  of  her 
grief  for  Gabriel's  death,  learnt  through  Mr. 
Huntley ;  of  her  antagonistic  feeling  towards 
Isobel,  which  had  not  decreased  with  her  loss. 
"  It  will  all  come  right  in  time,"  said  Eex, 
soothingly ;  **  she  must  come  to  love  you  when 
she  knows  you  better.     No  one  could  help  doing 
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"  It  has  all  come  right,"  replied  Isobel,  as  her 
loving  eyes  sought  his.  *'  Dearest  Eex,  all  is 
right  for  me  now.  I  feel  as  if  life  contained  no 
greater  happiness — as  if  my  heart  could  hold  no 
more." 

"  You  are  easily  contented,"  he  said,  with  a 
sad  smile.  "  Isobel,  is  it  possible  that  the  love 
of  such  a  scamp  as  I  am  can  make  your  happi- 
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ness  ?  See  how  I  have  treated  you  from  the 
commencement;  how  hadly  I  have  behaved  all 
along;  how,  even  when  I  loved  you,  I  could 
not  show  my  love  like  other  men,  and  must 
wound  your  dear  tender  heart  by  my  suspicions 
and  my  sulkiness,  and  my  silence.  You  cannot 
have  forgotten  it,  my  Isobel." 

*'  I    have    forgotten    everything,"    she    said, 
''  excepting    that    I    love    you,    and    you    are 


mine." 


"  But  think  of  the  difference  between  us. 
How  perfectly  you  have  done  your  duty  in  your 
married  life;  how  perfectly  I  have  neglected 
mine.  How  much  I  have  brought  upon  you, 
my  own;  the  disgrace  of  this  imprisonment  to 
rest  on  your  name  for  always,  through  my  cursed 
folly ;  the  pain  of  concealing  the  birth  of  this 
child,  our  child — because  mv  brutal  words  had 
made  you  even  fear  me.  You  cannot  forget 
this  all  at  once." 

"  I  have  never  remembered  it,"  she  answered. 
*'  If  I  have  ever  suffered  during  the  last  years, 
one  hour  of  this  happy  day  outweighs  the  pain, 
and  would  wipe  out  even  the  memory  of  it.  Oh, 
Rex,  you  do  not  yet  know  how  powerful,  how 
omnipotent  is  love  !" 
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"You  are  so  much  better  than  I  am,"  he 
said,  mournfully.    . 

"  I  am  so  much  older,"  she  replied,  playfully. 

But  the  allusion  vexed  Rex  Keverdon 
now. 

"  Older !"  he  exclaimed.  "  I  don't  believe 
you  are  older  than  I  am — a  trifle  perhaps^  if  we 
count  by  days  and  years ;  but  in  heart  and  soul, 
Isobel,  you  are  as  much  younger  than  myself; 
as  much  purer  and  better ;  as  much  more  inno- 
cent, trusting,  and  child-like  as  that  baby  there 
is  to  us  both.  Oh,  I  am  aged  compared  to  you, 
darling.  I  am  old  in  wickedness  and  sin  com- 
pared to  my  pure  wife.  You  must  bring  this 
child  up  like  yourself,  Isobel.  Don't  let  him 
imitate  me  in  anything." 

'•  He  could  not  be  better  than  his  father  in  my 
eyes,"  she  answered,  softly. 

And  so  they  sat,  and  loved,  and  confessed, 
and  asked  each  other's  pardon,  and  sealed  the 
same  every  five  minutes  for  the  rest  of  that 
April  morning.  But  I  really  must  not  write 
down  any  more  of  their  soft  nothings,  or  I  shall 
circumvent  my  own  intention,  and  make  you 
yawn  over  this  chapter,  which  ought  to  be  the 
best  in  my  book,  and  smile  at  my  dear,  foolish 
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hero  and  heroine,  when  I  want  you  to  sympathise 
and  sigh  with  them.  But  it  really  is  a  very 
difficult  thing  to  write  a  love  scene  naturally.  It 
is  so  hard  to  draw  the  line  between  saying  too 
much  and  saying  too  little ;  between  making 
one*s  lovers'  conversation  sickeningly  dull,  or 
prudishly  circumspect.  In  real  life  they  are 
invariably  the  first;  but  in  light  literature  I 
consider  it  best  to  err  on  the  other  side.  So 
if  Kex  and  Isobel  have  not  said  enough  to  your 
fancy  for  a  husband  and  wife,  just  united  after 
weeks  of  longing  and  suspense  to  say,  please  to 
fill  in  all  the  parts  where  I  have  failed  with 
smiles  and  tears,  and  languishing  looks  from 
remembrance  of  your  own  past  or  present.  I 
know  lots  of  them  took  place  between  them,  so 
you  cannot  err,  except  by  imagining  too  few; 
they  always  do  take  place  in  love-scenes,  and 
very  charming  they  are  in  real  life,  both  in 
action  and  retrospect ;  in  fact,  I  believe  there  is 
nothing  so  charming  as  making  up  a  little 
misunderstanding,  and  renewing  one's  vows  of 
fidelity ;  but  they  are  some  of  those  things  which 
must  be  acted  to  be  effective,  and  not  read.  It 
would  be  as  bad  as  sitting  down  to  the  perusal 
of  the    libretto   of  an    opera   with    a    view    to 
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improving  your  mind.  My  husband  and  wife 
were  very  happy,  as  happy  as  they  could  be^  and 
what  more  could  I  say  if  I  tried  ? 

When  thev  had  been  for  some  hours  alone, 
Miss  Burnett  arrived,  as  had  been  previously 
arranged,  in  order  to  help  Isobel  convey  home 
that  precious  bundle  again,  which  was  growing 
rather  heavy,  now  that  it  carried  the  full  weight 
of  a  month's  existence  on  its  little  head.  Rex 
Keverdon's  delight  at  seeing  the  old  lady  was 
Yerj  grateful  to  her.  He  jumped  up  from  his 
wife's  side,  and  kissed  her  so  vehemently,  that  he 
nearly  knocked  her  spectacles  off. 

•'  Well,  my  dear  boy/'  she  said,  as  she  re- 
placed them,  ''  are  you  pleased  with  the  present 
Isobel  brought  vou  ?" 

*'  Pleased  ?  I'm  delighted.  Miss  Burnett,  and 
so  grateful  to  you  for  having  taken  such  care  of 
my  wife  for  me.  The  little  rascal !  he  really  is 
like  me,  I  think,"  he  said,  as  Miss  Burnett 
relieved  Isobel's  arms  of  Master  Reverdon,  who 
was  now  very  wide-awake,  and  making  the  most 
extraordinary  and  hideous  faces. 

"  He  really  is  like  me,"  repeated  Rex,  stroking 
his  beard  as  he  looked  down  upon  the  child,  and 
pretended  he  wasn't  proud   of  it,  although  he 
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could  scarcely  walk,  he  was  so  puffed  out  with 
pride  in  its  possession. 

**  Of  course  he  is.  Who  should  he  be  like  ?" 
said  Miss  Burnett,  affecting  a  great  knowledge  of 
babies,  as  she  hoisted  Master  Reverdon  over  her 
shoulder,  and  walked  about  the  room  clucking 
like  a  hen,  and  thumping  him  violently  on  the 
back  the  while,  to  which  operation,  however,  he 
seemed  already  accustomed^  as  he  only  blinked 
his  eyes  at  every  thump,  and  wagged  his  head  in 
his  endeavours  to  turn  it,  as  the  various  objects 
in  the  room  flitted  before  him. 

Then  Rex  rushed  madly  about,  making  pre- 
parations to  give  them  luncheon  before  they 
went,  and  encountered  Lord  Reckless  on  the 
staircase,  who  was  at  a  loss  to  imagine  what  had 
happened  to  make  such  a  change  in  Reverdon's 
spirits  since  that  same  morning  at  ten  o'clock. 

"  Holloa,  Reckless  !  my  wife's  come  to  visit 
me  for  the  first  time  since  her  illness,  and  I'm 
seeing  about  some  luncheon.  Where's  that  man 
gone  to  ?  and  I  say,  lend  us  your  corkscrew ;  and, 
by-the-bye.  Reckless,  I  say,  just  come  here  for  a 
minute." 

Rex  was  close  to  his  own  room,  and  Reckless 
complied  with  his  request.      Then  Rex  pushed 
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the  door  open,  and  discovered  his  wife,  her 
graceful  figure  clothed  in  a  tight  fitting  dress,  her 
delicate  features  and  modest  style  making  her 
look  so  much  of  a  lady,  and  called  her  to  him 
with  pride,  and  introduced  Lord  Reckless  to  her 
notice. 

"  And  I  say,  Reckless,  just  look  here."  Which 
.was  a  summons  to  admire  the  son  and  heir 
goggling  over  Miss  Burnett's  shoulder.  "  Not 
a  bad  specimen  that  for  a  month  old,  eh  ?  Jolly 
little  chap,  isn't  he?  That's  my  son.  Reckless, 
and  heir  to  all  his  father's  debts.  What  do  you 
think  of  him  ?" 

Lord  Reckless  didn't  exactly  know  what  he 
thought  of  Master  Rex's  son  and  heir,  but  he 
stared  very  much  at  the  unexpected  treat  offered 
him  of  inspecting  him,  and  said  he  looked  like  a 
"  doosed  fine  child." 

And  then,  after  a  further  promise  of  the 
immediate  loan  of  his  corkscrew,  bolted,  for 
Lord  Reckless  was  not  much  addicted  to  the 
company  of  ladies  (or  babies)  and  never  felt 
very  comfortable  in  their  presence.  But  Rex 
continued  more  than  bappy — he  was  hilarious. 
I  don't  believe  there  was  ever  such  a  merry, 
noisy,    laughing   luncheon    carried   on    between 
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three  people  and  one  baby  before.  Everything 
served  as  a  joke  for  Kex  ;  he  had  been  depressed 
for  so  long,  poor  fellow,  that  now  the  load  was 
removed,  he  overflowed  like  uncorked  cham- 
pagne. 

But  the  April  day  was  drawing  in,  and  the 
drive  to  the  West  End  was  a  long  one,  and  the 
little  baby  must  not  be  kept  out  late.  So  Miss 
Burnett  made  her  adieux  first,  and  discreetly 
withdrew  with  the  bundle  into  the  passage,  and 
left  the  husband  and  wife  to  themselves.  Then 
Isobel  turned  and  found  herself  close  to  that  dear 
breast. 

"Bex,  I  cannot  bear  to  leave  you,  and  in 
these  rooms,  my  darling ;  but  you  will  keep  up 
your  heart,  and  be  brave  for  my  sake." 

"  You  need  not  mind  leaving  me,  dearest  wife. 
Thinking  of  you,  I  will  be  good;  and  as  for 
happy,  why,  I  am  as  happy  as  a  king !"  and  lie 
looked  a  king  as  he  said  it ;  "  but  you  will  come 
back  to  me  to-morrow." 

"  Yes,  darling,  certainly,  to-morrow  and  every 
day,  unless  baby  should  be  ill.  And  if  so,  you 
would  love  me  and  think  of  me  still." 

"Love  you?  To  death,  my  dearest,"  he 
replied.     ''Think  of  you?     Yes,  every  moment 
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till  we  meet  again.     I  shall  count  the  hours  as 
they  go  till  to-morrow's  dawn." 

He  released  her  then  with  a  fond  blessing,  and 
she  went,  taking  the  sunshine  with  her  out  of  his 
room,  but  leaving  a  flood  of  it  about  his  heart. 
He  stood  gazing  after  her  as  she  lightly  trod  the 
staircase,  looking  up  every  now  and  then  to  see 
if  he  was  still  watching  her  progress,  with  last 
smiles  and  looks  of  love.  He  stood  gazing  at 
the  spot  she  had  vacated  when  she  was  fairly 
out  of  sight,  and  then  closing  his  door  with  a 
sudden  impulse — a  sudden  rush  of  Heaven-due 
gratitude — Rex  Reverdon  sunk  upon  his  knees 
by  the  sofa  she  had  so  lately  pressed,  and  thanked 
God. 


VOL.    III.  S 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

HAUNTED. 

Lady  Charlotte  Huntley  sat  in  her  own 
rooms  at  Wimbledon,  and  refused  to  be  com- 
forted. There  was  plenty  of  life  and  light  left 
about  the  house,  although  Gabriel's  place  was 
vacant;  but  she  would  not  acknowledge  it. 
This  woman  was  harsh  and  unyielding — she  was 
jealous,  and  occasionally  vindictive  ;  but  she  was 
mourning  now  with  a  true  sorrow,  and  spectators 
forgot  her  faults  in  the  sight  of  her  anguish. 
There  is  something  very  sacred — something  very 
unlike  other  griefs — in  the  grief  of  a  mother  for 
her  child ;  something  which  keeps  us  standing 
apart,  sensible  of  our  total  inability  to  ad- 
minister comfort ;  something  which  hushes  the 
voice  of  discontent  in  our  breasts,  and  causes  our 
own  troubles  to  shrivel  beneath  the  contempla- 
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tion  of  the  trouble  before  us.  For  it  is  not  that 
the  surrendering  alone  of  what  was  part  of  your- 
self, is  harder  than  other  separations  ;  but  it  is 
more  unnatural.  The  mother  expects  to  go  before 
her  child ;  to  see  him  fade  first^  is  as  though  one 
of  her  limbs  died  before  the  whole  body  is  ready 
to  become  dust.  It  is  part  of  her  vitality  gone, 
and  she  can  never  feel  entirely  whole  again  until 
the  moment  arrives  for  reunion.  And  the 
woman  I  speak  of  felt  all  this.  Unamiable  and 
unloveable  as  she  was,  she  felt  it  all,  perhaps 
more  acutely  for  the  very  paucity  of  love  which 
she  received,  than  the  softest,  most  yielding 
peach-blossomed  beauty  that  ever  returned  the 
affection  she  had  won,  tenfold  into  the  bosom  of 
those  who  gave  it.  And  with  all  her  faults, 
there  were  excuses  evea  for  Lady  Charlotte 
Huntley,  as,  God  be  thanked,  in  His  eyes^  at 
least,  there  are  for  all  of  us.  She  had  not  been 
brought  up  like  other  women,  which,  if  you 
could  have  peeped  into  the  prim  nursery  and 
starched  schoolroom  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Earl  and  Countess  of  Littletin  in  her  early  days, 
you  would  have  acknowledged.  The  Honoural)le 
Hopeaways  were,  one  and  all,  what  is  termed  a 
reserved  family — about  the  most  unfortunate  of 
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dispositions  for  any  family  to  inherit;  for  I  have 
always  found  that  being  "  rather  reserved  "  means, 
in  modern  language,  totally  unfitted  by  nature 
for  feeling  any  of  the  softer  passions,  which 
capability  is  the  only  thing  which  redeems  our 
fallen  race  from  being  altogether  earthy. 

"  Oh  !  it's  only  her  manner,  she  is  rather 
reserved."  Aiirjlice,  there  is  no  hidden  well 
of  love  in  her  heart,  which  will  overflow  if 
touched  by  the  rod  of  kindness ; — send  the 
sweet  low  words  of  gratitude  bubbling  from 
her  mouth,  the  light  of  pleasure  sparkling  in 
her  eyes." 

"She  is  rather  reserved." 

There  is  nothing  in  her  mechanism  ;  no  main- 
spring, no  hidden  wheels,  which  have  the  power 
to  set  her  heart  palpitating  at  the  sound  of  a 
beloved  voice,  her  bosom  heaving  at  the  clasp  of 
a  beloved  hand.  She  feels  it  all,  she  tells  vou 
she  feels  it  at  heart,  or  her  friends  say  so  for 
her,  but  it  never  manifests  itself 

I  suppose  fishes  feel,  too,  in  a  measure ;  I 
cannot  quite  believe  they  like  a  hook  sticking 
into  their  gills,  or  to  be  skinned  before  they  are 
dead  ;  and  I  dare  say,  amongst  their  favourite 
dishes,  one  may  be  more  palatable  to  them  than 
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another.      Still,  I  should    call  them  decidedlv 
"  reserved." 

I  could  find  no  better  simile  for  the  family 
I  speak  of,  were  I  to  think  for  ages.  They  were 
of  the  fishes — fishey.  The  Countess  of  Littletin 
was  an  exemplary  wife  to  the  Earl ;  never  had 
other  men  received  a  look  which  had  not  been 
previously  well  iced  in  her  private  refrigerator ; 
and  so  well  iced,  too,  that  they  generally  managed 
to  freeze  even  those  to  whom  they  were  directed, 
and  decidedly  disagree  with  them.  She  was  an 
exemplary  mother,  so  far  as  giving  her  children 
every  advantage  of  which  she  was  capable  con- 
sisted. The  sons  grew  up  models  of  propriety, 
outwardly ;  the  daughters  the  same.  The 
Hopeaways  never  quarrelled,  they  had  not 
enough  blood  in  them  to  do  so.  They  always 
met  and  parted  with  perfect  politeness  on  all 
sides.  So  far,  so  good.  No  family  can  be 
brought  up  to  be  too  polite  in  the  home-circle, 
too  anxious  to  avoid  anything  like  a  quarrel. 
But  here  the  goodness  ended.  Over  all  this 
outwardly  proper  demeanour — the  etiquette  ob- 
served amongst  this  father  and  mother_,  these 
brothers  and  sisters — had  the  seeds  of  love  been 
sown  broad-cast,  the  family  picture  would  have 
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been  complete.  But  they  stopped  short  of 
that. 

They  felt  quite  as  much  as  other  people,  of 
course.  I  wouldn't  cast  a  doubt  upon  the  amount 
of  their  feelings  for  a  moment,  only  they  didn't 
happen  to  evince  anything  of  the  kind,  and  it  is 
an  awkward  custom  in  this  world,  and  liable 
to  misinterpretation  ;  we  are  such  creatures  of 
eyesight. 

Perhaps  you  may  recall  to  your  mind  what  I 
said  of  Lady  Charlotte  Hopeaway,  in  the  first 
chapter  of  this  history, — that  she  married  Mr. 
Reverdon  at  the  instigation  of  her  parents,  and 
against  her  own  wishes.  This  is  my  other 
excuse  for  her.  The  amiable  reserve  of  her 
family  is  the  first,  and  her  own  love-disappoint- 
ment the  second.  She  had  really  cared  for  Mr. 
Huntley  in  those  girlish  days,  as  much  as  it  was 
possible  for  her  piscatorial  nature  to  care  for 
any  man ;  and  they  sent  him  away,  and  would 
not  let  her  marry  him;  and  forced  Mr. Benjamin 
Reverdon,  with  his  fifteen  thousand  a-year,  on 
her  instead;  and  under  the  circumstances,  I 
think  it  was  very  fortunate  for  her  that  she  had 
been  born  fishey.  You  have  seen  how  much 
she  cared   for  him,    or   for    his   son.      When, 
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once  more,  it  was  her  fate  to  fall  again  In  the 
way  of  Mr.  Huntley,  and  to  become  his  wife, 
she  accepted  the  lot  offered  her,  without  hesita- 
tion. She  had  not  forgotten  that  girlish  dream 
of  long  ago,  nor  her  feelings  then ;  perhaps  she 
hoped  to  renew  them  now.  But  here,  I  think, 
she  was  mistaken.  The  hero  of  a  girl  of  eighteen, 
or  thereabouts,  is  seldom  the  hero  of  the  same 
woman  at  thirty.  Our  ideas  of  the  beautiful 
change  with  our  youth  ;  and  become,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  improved.  But  round  Mr.  Huntley's 
portly  form  clung  the  halo  of  long  ago,  the  only 
sensation  which  Lady  Charlotte  had  experienced 
of  the  magic  passion,  and  she  fancied  it  was  the 
genuine  article.  But  she  was  a  clever  woman, 
and  Mr.  Huntley  was  a  foolish  man ;  and  the 
more  separate  their  interests  lay ;  the  less  they 
clashed  together ;  the  better  they  agreed.  And 
this  is,  after  all,  but  a  very  negative  experience 
of  connubial  bliss.  But  in  Gabriel,  Lady 
Charlotte  received  back  her  early  dream.  It  had 
not  been  a  delusion,  a  mere  fancy,  it  was  here ! 
The  man  she  had  loved  in  her  girlhood  was 
gone  ;  in  his  stead — in  the  stead  of  the  slight, 
graceful,  dark-eyed  youth  of  one-and-twenty, 
who  had  so  captivated  her  by  his  looks — she  saw 
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a  fat  good-] lum our ed  individual,  with  a  hand- 
some rosy  face,  and  a  great  love  for  good  wine, 
whose  wisdom  not  having  increased  with  his 
years,  would  no  longer  pass  muster  as  he  used 
to  do.  But  Gabriel  was  a  renewed  edition  of  his 
father's  youth,  and  as  he  grew  tall,  and  graceful, 
and  dark-eyed,  his  mother  really  loved  him.  I 
can  fancy  that  she  did,  that  she  was  weary  of 
finding  herself  incapable  of  loving,  and  that  this 
new-born  affection  surprised  no  less  than  de- 
lighted her ;  and  that  she  held  it  fast,  and 
encouraged  it  to  grow,  and  expended  her 
strength  upon  it,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  loves. 
And  then,  the  accident  to  his  spine,  and  the 
care  and  attention  it  entailed,  cemented  her 
motherly  love,  and  bound  it  stronger  to  him. 
The  daughters  which  followed  him  were  as 
nothing  to  her,  in  comparison.  You  have  seen 
how  she  refused  to  believe  in  his  illness,  in  his 
approaching  death,  and  clung  to  what  she  wished 
to  believe  to  the  very  last. 

I  have  been  re-treading  old  ground,  but  I 
feared  you  might  have  forgotten  the  circum- 
stances, and  I  wanted  to  bring  forward  what 
excuses  I  could  for  Lady  Charlotte's  treatment 
of  Rex  and  Isobel :  for  it  must  have  been  very 
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bitter  to  have  had  these  two  step  in,  after  her 
barren  hfe,  and  usurp  the  tenderest  thoughts  and 
affections  of  her  one  ewe  lamb.  Then  again 
the  curse  of  the  Hopeaways — her  "  reserve  " — 
showed  itself,  and  prevented  her  letting  either  of 
these  three,  know  how  much  she  felt  their  be- 
haviour. Her  doing  so  alone,  would  have  been 
the  signal  for  the  unused  wells  of  affection  in 
Gabriel's  breast  to  burst  forth,  and  overflow 
towards  her.  But  it  was  her  pride  that  he 
should  not  guess  it,  that  he  should  never  know, 
until  the  very  last,  when  it  was  too  late  to  hope 
for  a  return,  how  much  his  mother  loved  him. 

Too  little  reserve  is  bad,  it  leads  us  into 
terrible  scrapes  sometimes  ;  but  it  is  better  to 
take  the  chance  of  the  scrapes,  than  the  certainty 
of  nothing  at  all ;  for  too  much  reserve  (forgive 
the  slang)  "  does  not  pay!' 

Gabriel  was  dead,  Reginald  was  in  the 
Queen's  Bench,  Isobel  driven  from  her  side  by 
her  unkindness^  and  Lady  Charlotte  sat  in  her 
room  alone,  and  refused  to  be  comforted.  Her 
husband  was  in  the  house,  but  she  would  scarcely 
speak  to  him.  Her  five  little  daughters  ran 
about  the  passage  in  their  new  black  frocks,  but 
she  would  not  admit  them  to  her  presence.    She 
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sat,  day  after  day,  gazing  at  the  bed  on  which 
Gabriel  died,  from  which  he  had  been  carried  to 
the  grand,  dismal^  family  vault  at  Barren  Court, 
down  in  Somersetshire.  It  had  been  a  splendid 
funeral ;  carriages  without  number,  with  lords 
lolling  back  in  them,  and  talking  fast  on  all  the 
topics  of  the  day,  had  followed  that  white- 
plumed  hearse,  and  watched  the  silver-plated 
coffin  lowered  into  the  damp  and  dark  receptacle 
for  the  ashes  of  the  Littletins.  I  wonder  Lady 
Charlotte  liked  to  have  him  buried  there.  Isobel 
would  have  laid  that  gentle  loving  boy  to  rest  in 
some  grassy  country  churchyard  or  flowery  ceme- 
tery, where  his  young  bones  should  have  crum- 
bled to  dust  in  the  bosom  of  the  same  warm  earth 
which  nurses  the  little  seeds  until  thev  turn  to 
flowers,  and  not  have  mildewed  to  decay  in  a 
noisome  vault,  where  no  loving  heart  could  ever 
lay  a  hand  and  say,  '*  Our  Gabriel  lies  beneath 
my  touch."  But  vaults  are  far  more  distingue,  I 
know,  than  common  earth,  and  as  the  Littletins 
had  always  made  a  practice  of  decaying  together, 
it  was  quite  right  that  a  grandson  of  the  house 
should  enjoy  the  honours  which  were  his  by 
inheritance.  For  Mr.  Huntley  came  of  an 
ignoble  and  vaultless  family,  and  Lady  Charlotte 
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would  have  shuddered  to  think  of  her  son's  bones 
being  laid  **  anywhere." 

Yes,  he  had  been  carried  out  from  that  room, 
in  his  gorgeous  coffin,  and  hid  away,  in  far  off 
Somersetshire;  and  the  mother  had  not  even  his 
grave  to  console  her.  She  did  indeed  feel  that 
he  was  really  and  truly  gone  ! 

Day  by  day  she  sat  in  her  woeful  trappings, 
looking  at  the  pillow  his  head  had  pressed  so 
restlessly  in  his  last  pains  ;  recalling  the  looks 
he  had  given,  the  words  he  had  said,  and  musing 
over  them  in  silent  misery.  Thinking  so  deeply 
and  so  long  that,  as  the  spring  evenings  closed 
in,  and  the  dusk  took  possession  of  that  haunted 
room,  her  fancy,  overwrought,  would  almost 
make  her  believe  that  he  still  lay  there,  that  she 
could  hear  his  breathing,  his  low,  whispered 
words — 

''  Love  Isobel — remember  how  I  loved  her. 
You  will  come  to  call  her  "  Dieu-donnee  "  yet. 
Be  good  to  Rex — dear  generous  Rex — remember 
how  I  loved  them  !" 

He  had  said  many  other  sentences  besides 
these  ;  for  days  before  he  died,  his  words  had  all 
been  low  and  whispered.  Why,  when  Lady 
Charlotte  recalled   them,  did  only  those  which 
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related  to  the  woman  of  whom  she  was  jealous 
rise  up  in  her  memory  and  drown  the  rest  ? 

'*  I  have  loved  her  so — I  have  loved  them 
both  so  much !" 

Yes,  he  had  loved  her.  The  mother  was  sure 
of  it.  All  his  acquaintanceship  with  her  had 
proved  it :  his  last  requests — his  anxiety — his 
peace  in  dying.  When  Isobel's  baby  was  born, 
the  news  was  taken  to  Lady  Charlotte  by  Mr. 
Huntley.  A  woman  alone,  in  such  distress,  at 
such  a  time — what  should  another  woman  do, 
and  a  mother,  but  go  to  her  ?  And  yet  Lady 
Charlotte  still  sat  alone  and  silent. 

"Mother,  I'd  rather  say  good-bye  at  once. 
Love  Isobel — remember  how  I  loved  her!" 

Was  there  nothing  that  w^ould  shut  out 
thought?  deaden  the  sound  of  those  dying 
accents  ?  prevent  the  eternal  repetition  of  those 
last  words  ? 

"Be  good  to  Rex — dear  generous  Rex — 
remember  how  I  loved  them  !" 

Remember — ay,  not  much  need  to  tell  her 
so  now.     Did  she  not  remember  ? 

Where  was  Rex  ?  "  dear  generous  Rex  ?" 
In  prison  for  the  treachery  of  another — for  a 
thousand  pounds ;    and  she,  with  a  purse  full. 
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Where  was  Isobel  ?  Alone  in  discomfort,  per- 
haps, certainly  in  sickness,  her  new-born  babe 
upon  her  bosom^no  husband  near  to  welcome  it; 
no  mother  to  nurse  and  comfort  her. 

"  Love  Isobel  —  you  will  come  to  call  her 
'  Dieu-donnee'  yet !" 

Was  it  fancy,  or  was  it  real  ?  The  dusk  had 
crept  about  the  chamber  and  settled  on  the  bed 
and  window  hangings,  and  shut  out  the  light, 
before  she  had  perceived  it.  What  was  that 
soft  halo  lingering  about  her  chair  ?  What  that 
subdued  and  chastened  light  which  refused  to  be 
quenched  by  the  closing  of  day,  and  from  which 
a  glorified  spirit,  like  the  shadowed  figure  of  Ga- 
briel, seemed  to  look  upon  her  earnestly — not 
smiling  and  not  pained,  but  with  a  tender  gra- 
vity and  yearning  silence — reproachful  entreaty 
in  its  eyes,  as  though  it  would  say,  Mother,  has 
what  I  asked  been  done  ? 

I  have  no  faith  in  spirits  as  sights  of  every 
day  occurrence,  but  I  have  faith  in  manifestations 
of  a  spiritual  tendency  having  made  themselves 
at  times  apparent  to  mortals.  Let  the  metaphy- 
sician  say  what  he  will,  ascribe  what  Lady  Char- 
lotte saw  with  the  soft  halo  enveloping  it  in  that 
darkened  room,  to  her  over-tired  brain,  or  eves, 
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to  her  over-heated  fancy,  or  superstition — but 
what  I  have  described,  she  saw,  and  it  was  real 
to  her,  however  to  be  accounted  for  on  natural 
grounds.  I  do  not  vouch  for  what  it  was ;  I 
did  not  see  it  myself;  but  the  bereaved  mother, 
sitting  in  that  death  chamber,  saw  what  I  have 
described,  and  believed  she  saw  the  spirit  of  her 
son. 

As  she  sat  gazing  at  it  in  silent  surprise  it  did 
not  change  or  vanish :  still  it  stood  there,  the 
same  grave,  reproachful  look  of  entreaty  upon  its 
shadowy  face.  Lady  Charlotte  could  not  stand 
it  any  longer.  She  read  the  look^  she  guessed 
the  question  hovering  on  those  ghostly  lips, 
though  no  sound  issued  from  them,  and  instinc- 
tively she  answered  it.  Spoke  as  mortals  speak, 
under  the  presence  of  what  they  consider  a  visit- 
ant from  another  world — spoke  in  a  low,  subdued 
tone,  but  still  with  visible  anxietv  to  be  believed 
— to  assure  the  departed  that  she  did  not  lie — 
mingled  with  an  entreaty,  unexpressed  but  evi- 
dent, in  her  hushed  awe,  that  it  would  depart 
and  subject  not  her  trembling  flesh  to  the  awful 
contact  of  a  spirit  -ouch. 

"Gabriel,  I  icill  love  her;  I  will  go  to  her. 
I  will  love  them  both,  for  your  sake." 
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Gazing  still !  Unable  from  very  fear  to  re- 
move her  eyes  from  that  misty  shadow^  Lady 
Charlotte  saw  (or  thought  she  saw)  the  calm,  sad 
lips  wreath  themselves  into  a  bright  smile  which 
illuminated  the  whole  face — which ^  still  with  the 
smile  upon  it  till  the  last,  retreated  into  vacancy 
— grew  dimmer  and  dimmer — misty  and  more 
misty — till  a  cloud  of  vapour  alone  filled  the 
space  it  had  occupied,  and  that  dissolved  itself 
in  clear  air. 

Not  till  it  had  quite  disappeared  did  Lady 
Charlotte  realise  what  she  had  seen.  Then  the 
floodgates  of  her  grief  really  opened — then  she 
began  to  shed  tears  as  she  had  never  shed  them 
since  Gabriel  died ;  and,  falling  upon  the  pillow 
where  his  head  had  laid,  she  cried  her  heart  out. 

^  He  forgives  me ! — my  child  has  forgiven 
me !"  She  forgot  his  devotion  to  Isobel,  his  re- 
pulsion of  herself,  her  own  jealousy  and  vindic- 
tive feelings  towards  her  daughter-in-law.  She 
only  remembered  that  she  had  seen  the  last  of 
Gabriel ;  that  he  had  come  back  to  give  her  his 
farewell  looks — his  farewell  smile.  That  she 
was  forgiven ! 

She  would  do  her  duty  now :  she  would  do 
what  Gabriel  had  asked  her  to  do.     The  task 
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was  not  so  difficult.  Her  dislike  to  Isobel  had 
entirely  originated  in  her  jealousy,  and  Gabriel's 
last  smile  had  been  for  her.  He  had  returned 
to  his  mother ;  not  to  Isobel  nor  to  any 
stranger.  She  did  not  stay  to  question  if  she 
could  fulfil  her  promise  to  that  beatified  spirit ; 
she  had  given  it,  and  Gabriel  had  smiled.  It 
must  be  done.  That  smile  had  cured  her.  She 
could  rise  up  now,  and  go  about  her  daily  duties, 
and  perform  them.  Gabriel  was  dead — was 
mouldering  in  the  vault  at  Barren  Court ;  but 
he  had  returned  to  smile  at  his  mother,  and 
there  was  a  Heaven  above,  and  her  life  was  half 
over  already.  I  am  sure  that  if  that  vision  was 
only  a  chimera  of  Lady  Charlotte's  imagination 
it  would  have  been  a  great  pity  to  have  unde- 
ceived her.  She  believed  in  it,  and  it  proved 
the  salvation  of  her  best  instincts. 

She  sought  her  husband  directly.  She  told 
him,  without  reserve  (for  once),  what  she  had 
seen,  what  she  believed,  what  she  intended  to 
do.  Reginald  must  be  released  without  delay. 
She  would  lend  him  (here  the  remembrance  of 
that  sweet,  sad  face  intruded  itself  upon  the 
mother's  mind,  and  she  corrected  herself) — no, 
she  would  give  him  the  money — it  was  not  much 
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to  them  ;  they  would  not  miss  it.  Mr.  Huntley 
must  go  to  town  at  once  and  see  about  the  pay- 
ment of  the  debt.  What — at  once  ? — to-night? 
Would  not  to-morrow  do  as  well  ? 

To-morrow  ?  What !  with  that  grave,  re- 
proachful, searching  gaze  fresh  upon  her  mind's 
eye  ? — with  the  shudder  still  upon  her  with 
which  we  think  of  spiritual  contact ! 

To-morrow  ?  No :  to-day,  to-night — at  once. 
Mr.  Huntley  was  too  good-natured,  and  too 
pleased  at  the  change  in  his  wife's  mind,  to 
refuse  her  request.  He  would  go  at  once,  not 
even  waiting  for  his  dinner,  which  was  so  good 
in  him  that  I  think  he  deserved  a  better  fate 
than  to  have  all  his  trouble  for  nothing.  For 
when  he  drove  up  to  the  porter's  lodge  of  the 
Queen's  Bench,  and  wanted  to  see  Mr.  Reverdon, 
.  against  all  rules,  at  that  hour  of  night,  the  porter's 
answer  was  explicit. 

"You  couldn't  have  got  in,  noways,  at  this 
time  of  night — not  if  you  was  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  himself;  and  if  you  could,  it  wouldn't 
have  been  a  bit  of  good,  for  Mr.  Reverdon  went 
out  of  these  here  gates  this  afternoon." 

*'  Went  out !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Huntley,  in  h,|s 
surprise.     *'  Released  ! — his  debt  paid  ?" 

VOL.    III.  T 
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"  That's  none  of  my  business,"  returned  the 
porter,  in  far  more  grumpy  tones  than  he  ever 
addressed  Isobel.  ^^I  suppose  it  was  paid,  as 
they  don't  mostly  let  the  gentlemen  here  out  on 
a  spree,  without  their  debts  is  paid  first.  But 
all  I  know  is,  that  that  gentleman,  Mr.  Rever- 
don,  is  gone  this  afternoon,  with  his  lady  and 
his  babby  ;  and  I  can't  stand  here  talking  to  you 
any  more.     So,  good-night." 

And  the  porter,  who  had  a  small  convivial 
party  inside  the  lodge  that  evening,  shut  the 
iron  gates  with  somewhat  of  a  slam,  locked 
them,  and  retreated  inside  again;  and,  lost  in 
surprise,  Mr.  Huntley  ordered  the  cabman  to 
drive  him  to  the  address  of  Isobel's  apartments. 

You  and  I  ought  to  have  been  in  the  Queen's 
Bench  ourselves  that  morning,  which  happened 
to  be  about  a  week  after  Isobel  brought  that 
flood  of  sunshine  into  it ;  but  we  were  with  Lady 
Charlotte  Huntley,  and  it  is  impossible  to  be  in 
two  places  at  once. 

If  you  do  not  mind  retracing  your  steps,  how- 
ever, we  will  begin  again  at  ten  o'clock  the  same 
day,  by  which  time  Isobel  Beverdon,  having 
actually  been  at  the  iron  gates  before  they  were 
opened  to  the  public,  had  already  ensconced  her- 
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self  and  her  baby  in  Rex's  room,  and  was  sitting 
as  quietly  at  needlework  as  if  she  had  lived  there 
all  her  life.  She  was  telling  him  about  her 
attempts  at  authorship,  and  how  much  she  had 
suffered  during  that  period. 

The  subject  had  been  recalled  to  her  mind  by 
having  received  a  letter  from  Messrs.  Courtland 
and  Coverby  that  morning,  to  say  that  her  MS. 
had  been  read,  and  pronounced  to  show  great 
talent ;  but  that  it  was  too  crude,  too  hastily  put 
together,  and  too  short  for  publication.  If,  how- 
ever, she  decided  to  write  again,  and  at  greater 
length,  they  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  her, 
&c.  &c. 

A  few  weeks  ago  how  much  such  an  answer 
would  have  upset  and  distressed  her.  Now  she 
just  laughed  the  matter  off  as  something  not  worth 
worrying  herself  about. 

''  I  cannot  think  now  how  I  thought  so  much 
of  it,  Rex,  and  suffered  the  disappointment 
to  cause  me  such  distress.  It  is  but  a  trifle, 
after  all.  I  was  foolish  ever  to  dream  of  suc- 
cess. Five  months  will  soon  go,  my  darling, 
and  baby  and  I  will  take  lodgings  in  Trinity 
Square,  so  that  we  may  be  with  you  every  day, 
as  early  and  as  late  as  we  like.     My  poor  book  ! 
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it  is  only  fit  to  light  the  fire  with  now.  How 
strange  it  seems  that  I  should  care  so  little  &bout 
it  as  I  do." 

They  were  still  talking  about  the  book  and  its 
contents,  when  a  sharp,  loud  rap  came  at  the 
door  of  their  room,  which  made  Isobel  jump  and 
startled  Master  Reverdon  upon  the  sofa,  where 
his  mother  had  made  him  an  impromptu  bassi- 
nette out  of  pillows  and  shawls. 

"  Come  in  !"  cried  Rex,  almost  as  sharply.    . 

The  door  opened  and  a  stranger  entered.  A 
young  man,  bronzed  and  bearded,  with  little  of 
his  face  visible  but  his  nose  and  eyes.  The 
Reverdons  both  looked  at  him  in  surprise. 

*'  Are  you  Reverdon  T  demanded  their  visi- 
tor, abruptly;  and  then  catching  sight  of  Isobel, 
said,  "  I  know  that's  my  sister.  Isobel,  don't 
you  remember  me  ?" 

"  Charlie  !"  she  exclaimed,  and  she  was  in  his 
arms  in  a  moment. 

"  Are  you  really  Charles  Fane  ?"  now  asked 
Rex,  as  he  shook  hands  with  the  new- 
comer. 

*^  Really  and  truly  Charles  Fane,  and  no 
other.     I  only  landed  in  England  last  night." 

"How  did  you  know  we  were  here,  Charlie?" 
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said  Isobel.  *^Who  told  you  I  was  married? 
Did  you  ever  receive  my  letter  ?" 

*'  What  letter  ?  JNTo,  Isobel,  I  have  never 
heard  from  you  for  years  past.  You  thought  to 
hide  yourself  from  your  only  brother,  did  you  ? 
But  you  see  it  was  of  no  use.  I  have  been 
talking  of  nothing  but  you  for  the  last  week,  and 
to  a  person  on  the  Continent,  too." 

*'0n  the  Continent?  Have  you  come  from 
there,  Charlie  ?  Where  have  you  come  from  ? 
When  did  you  come  ?     Tell  us  everything." 

Then  one  questioned  him,  and  then  the  other, 
as  people  do  question  a  fresh  and  unexpected 
arrival ;  and  Charles  Fane  told  them  how  he 
had  gone  at  once  down  to  "  The  Oaks "  at 
Wimbledon,  and  been  directed  thence  by  a  ser- 
vant to  Miss  Burnett's  address,  and  she  had 
told  him  all.  Then  he  had  come  on  to  the 
Bench  at  once. 

There  was  a  great  deal  to  tell  on  both  sides, 
as  you  may  imagine.  All  Charles  Fane's 
adventures  after  he  had  cut  the  service  and 
"located"  in  America,  his  subsequent  visit  to 
Australia  and  residence  there  for  the  last  two 
years,  during  which  time  he  had  lived  so  far  in 
the  bush,  and  had  so  few  opportunities  of  writing 
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home,  that  he  had  come  at  last  to  miss  doing  so 
altogether,  would  have  supplied  conversation 
for  a  week,  instead  of  a  morning.  He  had  never 
received  the  letter  Isobel  had  sent  to  Melbourne, 
for  him ;  his  coming  home  had  been  purely  a 
spontaneous  act  on  his  own  part,  and  because 
he  had  amassed  sufficient  means  to  enable  him 
to  do  so  comfortably.  But  his  affection,  which 
had  always  been  great  for  his  sister  Isobel,  did 
not  seem  to  have  suffered  much  decrease  by  his 
long  absence,  as  he  turned  every  minute  or  so 
to  tell  her  that,  through  all  his  silence,  he  had 
never  forgotten  her  dear  little  face,  and  he 
really  didn't  think  she  looked  a  day  older  than 
when  they  parted. 

'*  Hex,  is  he  at  all  like  what  you  fancied  he 
would  be?"  asked  Isobel,  as  she  sat,  her  waist 
encircled  by  her  brother  s  arm,  her  disengaged 
hand  clasped  in  that  of  her  husband. 

Rex  had  never  taken  the  trouble  to  picture  to 
himself  what  his  visionary  brother-in-law  was  like, 
but  he  said  "  Yes,"  to  satisfy  his  wife. 

"  If  it  wasn't  for  these  things,"  said  Isobel, 
pulling  his  beard,  *'  he  would  not  be  altered  at 
all ;  he  was  always  fair,  like  Fanny.  Charlie, 
have  you  seen  Fanny  yet  ?" 
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''  No,  I  have  not  had  time  ;  you  forget  I  only 
arrived  yesterday.  Reverdon,  you  mustn't  stop 
in  this  place  a  day  longer.  You  must  let  me 
lend  you  the  money  for  your  bill." 

"Charlie,  can  you  really?  are  you  rich?" 
exclaimed  his  sister. 

'^  Pretty  well^  Isobel ;  quite  enough  so  to  lend 
a  brother  a  thousand  or  two.  I  had  a  great  share 
of  good  luck  in  Australia.  I  found  one  of  the 
largest " 

"  Nuggets  ever  seen/'  interrupted  Isobel, 
clapping  her  hands.  "  Charlie,  that  was  true, 
then,  after  all ;  we  saw  it  in  the  papers  !  What 
have  you  done  with  it  ?" 

''  Sold  it,  my  dear  sister,  and  retired  on  my 
profits.  It  was  a  little  fortune  in  itself,  and  I 
had  been  very  lucky  before  that.  I  believe  I  am 
considered  one  of  the  most  fortunate  gold  diggers 
that  are.  But  I  have  never  told  you  what  in- 
duced me  to  leave  America  for  the  gold  fields. 
It  was  " — so  and  so^  and  so  and  so — ^being  in- 
teresting details  these  to  the  parties  concerned, 
and  well  enough  to  listen  to,  but  an  intense  bore 
to  read,  so  let  us  skip  them.  In  a  few  minutes 
Charlie  Fane  returned  to  the  charge. 

"Who  am  I  to  go  to,  Reverdon,  about  this 
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bill.  Let  me  know,  that  I  may  settle  the  busi- 
ness at  once ;  you  must  sleep  at  home  to-night." 

^^  Oh  !  Charlie,  Charlie  !"  exclaimed  Isobel, 
as  she  hung  about  his  neck  and  began  to  cry, 
^^  how  good  and  dear  you  are  !  You  will  make 
us  so  happy." 

"  Nonsense,  my  dear,"  he  replied  ;  ^^  what  is 
the  good  of  money  if  it  is  not  to  accommodate 
those  you  love  !  I  could  put  mine  to  no  better 
use.  I  only  wish  I  had  been  home  in  time  to 
prevent  your  husband  being  arrested  at  all." 

He  would  have  the  address  of  Issachar  at  once, 
and  when  obtained,  posted  away,  telling  Isobel 
to  pack  up  her  husband's  things  in  his  absence. 
I  think  they  must  have  been  almost  too  happy 
to  pack,  but  they  managed  to  put  Ilex's  property 
into  his  portmanteau,  and  by  the  time  the  bill 
was  paid,  interest  and  all,  and  the  form  taken 
out — or  whatever  it  was — for  Rex  Eeverdon's 
release  from  the  Queen's  Bench,  and  Charlie 
Fane  stood  once  more  within  its  walls,  they  were 
ready  to  accompany  him  thence.  As  they 
passed  through  the  lodge,  Isobel  went  up  to  the 
old  porter  and  shook  his  hand. 

*'  Thank  you,"  she  said,  simply,  "  for  all  you 
have  done  for  me.  Porter.     I  hope  I  shall  never 
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visit  this  place  again^  but  I  shall  never  forget 
how  kind  you  have  been." 

Then  they  all  set  off — happy  as  could  be — for 
Isobel's  apartments ;  and  that  is  the  reason  that 
Mr.  Huntley  had  his  trouble  for  nothing. 

As  the  cab  drove  away  with  them,  Isobel  was 
again  very  curious  to  learn  how  Charlie  had 
heard  of  her  marriage  and  her  husband's  arrest, 
since  he  had  not  yet  seen  Fanny. 

^^  You  will  know  all  in  time/'  he  said,  evasively. 
^^  Isobel,  I  have  a  surprise  for  you  ;  I  have  some- 
thing to  tell  you  that  you  have  not  heard  before. 
I  am  a  married  man.  My  wife  is  waiting  for 
me  at  Mivart's  Hotel." 
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^^  Nonsense/'  cried  Isobel,  incredulously. 

"  And  why  T  he  replied,  "  don't  you  consider 
me  old  enough  to  take  the  duties  of  matrimony 
upon  myself?  It's  too  late  now,  Isobel,  for  I 
am  the  husband  of  one  of  the  prettiest  girls  in 
England,  as  you  will  say  when  you  see  her. 
Shall  we  stop  at  Mivart's  on  our  way  ?" 

Isobel  glanced  at  her  own  careless  attire  and 
gave  a  decided  "  No."  A  rusty  black  merino 
was  all  very  well  for  the  benefit  of  the  gentlemen 
of  the  Queen's  Bench,  but  it  w^as  not  exactly 
the  dress  she  should  have  chosen  in  order  to 
make  an  impression  in,  and  Isobel  wished  to 
appear  her  best  on  the  first  occasion  of  seeing  her 
sister-in-law. 

^^  Let  us  go  home  first,  and  bring  your  wife  to 
see  us  at  our  apartments,  Charlie.     I  don't  know 
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what  she  would  think  of  her  new  sister  were  she 
to  see  me  thus.  How  long  have  you  been 
married  ?" 

"  Only  a  week,  Isobel^  that  is  the  best  of  it. 
I  vote  we  all  go  away  somewhere  and  spend  our 
honeymoon  together." 

A  flush  rose  upon  Isobel's  cheek,  and  a  soft 
glow  shone  in  her  eyes,  as  the  giant  palm  of  the 
man  she  loved  stole  into  her  little  hand  beneath 
the  corner  of  baby's  cloak,  and  clasped  it  firmly. 
How  sweet  a  honeymoon  lay  before  them  now. 
She  felt  as  if  her  happiness  was  too  great  to  bear. 
The  pressure  with  which  her  hand  answered  to 
his  made  little  impression  upon  his  muscular  fist, 
but  he  felt  it,  soft  as  it  was,  and  it  thrilled 
all  through  his  heart." 

^^  Then  you  were  not  married  in  England  ?" 
asked  Isobel  of  her  brother. 

"  Abroad/'  was  his  curt  answer. 

^^  Charlie,  I  am  so  curious.  I  am  sure  there 
is  some  mystery  about  this  wife  of  yours,  and 
connected  with  us,  or  you  would  not  be  so  reticent 
on  the  subject." 

*' Patience,"  he  replied,  laughing,  "you  shall 
see  her  soon." 

And  when  he  had  seen  them  to  their  own 
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door  he  returned  to  the  hotel  where  he  had  left 
Mrs.  Fane,  promising  to  be  with  them  in  the 
evening.  You  may  picture  Miss  Burnett's 
astonishment,  at  seeing  Rex  Ileverdon  enter  the 
sitting  room  with  his  wife  and  baby,  where  she 
was  preparing  tea  in  anticipation  of  Isobel's 
expected  return.  Kettle  in  hand,  and  adroitly 
fining  the  teapot,  she  raised  her  spectacled  eyes 
to  see  the  narrow  doorway  filled  with  his  large 
figure.  It  was  a  dangerous  trick  to  play  her ;  the 
poor  old  lady  was  so  taken  aback  that  she  might 
have  scalded  herself  to  death  in  her  sudden 
astonishment ;  as  it  was,  she  poured  the  hotwater 
over  half  the  tablecloth,  where  it  ran  in  a 
sudden  wave  over  the  "  Count's  "  toes,  and  sent 
him  off  with  a  discordant  note  of  fright  to  the 
shelter  of  one  of  his  favourite  hiding  places.  Of 
course,  she  was  soon  reassured ;  of  course,  Eex 
and  Isobel  both  attacked  her  with  explanations 
at  once ;  until  she  was  not  certain  whether  the 
porter  at  the  lodge  had  sent  them  the  money 
or  Charles  Fane  had  married  some  one  connected 
with  the  authorities  of  the  Queen's  Bench 
prison,  or  Isobel  had  found  a  gold  nugget  on 
her  way  through  the  City,  and  applied  the  profits 
of  its  sale  to  her  husband's  release.     Anvwav 
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they   were    here,    this   free-spirited,    generous- 
hearted  man,  whom  she  had  grown  to  love,  and 
in    loving   whom    her    dear   Isobel's   happiness 
consisted.        They  were    here,    baby  included, 
(and    the    baby    had    almost    superseded    the 
"  Count"  in  Miss  Burnett's  affections,)  safe  and 
unharmed,  and  warranted  to  remain  here  for  an 
unhmited  period.     What  a  happy  reunion  that 
was  !    Of  course  the  tea  which  had  been  supposed 
to  be  good  enough  for  poor  weary  Isobel  return- 
ing from  her  day  of  loving  fatigue,  was  not  fit  to 
lay  before  this  ransomed    prince.      Bread   and 
butter,  and  perhaps  a  muffin,  is  all  very  well  for 
tired  women,  but  when  the  royal  sex  deign  to 
grace  our   humble  meals,  we   must  waste    our 
substance  on  riotous  mutton  chops,  or  fried  ham 
and  eggs  to  do    them   honour.      So    the  damp 
tablecloth    was     whisked    away,    and    the    tea 
confiscated  by  the  maid,  and  a  far  more  sump- 
tuous repast  ordered  to   be  ready  for  an  hour 
later.     And  when  Miss  Burnett  heard  that  a 
bride   and  bridegroom  were  likely  to   join  the 
party,  she  grew  visibly  nervous  and  depressed  on 
the  subject;  wondered  if  the  clean  tablecloth  had 
come  from  the  wash  yet ;  and  asked  privately  for 
Isobel's    advice    on    the    question    of    whether 
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marmalade  or  strawberry  jam  would  be  likely  to 
agree  best  with  newly-married  people.  And 
Isobel  herself  w^as  not  much  better.  While  Miss 
Burnett  was  fidgetting  about  the  tea  and  the 
table-cloth,  she  was  persuading  her  pretty  figure 
to  go  into  a  new  black  silk  dress,  which  she  had 
ordered — (oh !  conceited  Isobel !) — on  the  strength 
of  the  flood  of  sunshine  she  had  let  into  her 
lover's  heart,  and  which  the  dressmaker^  anxious 
to  do  justice  to  such  a  model  frame,  had  made 
uncommonly  tight  —  "  quite  w^ickedly  tight," 
as  Mrs.  E-everdon  said  herself,  when  she  had 
persuaded  the  buttons  to  marry  the  button-holes, 
and  turned  her  figure  about  for  her  husband's 
inspection, — simply  his  inspection,  of  course, 
nothing  more. 

"  Is  it  ?"  said  unsuspecting  Rex,  as  he  clasped 
the  dainty  waist •,  ''it  makes  my  wife  look 
wickedly  charming,  any-way.  Why,  Dieu- 
donnee,  you  don't  look  two-and-twenty  this 
evening.  I  believe  you  keep  a  private  rouge- 
pot  and  have  been  laying  a  little  on  these 
cheeks  to-night." 

She  turned  her  face  and  laid  it  against  his, 
and  it  was  burning  with  excitement. 

"  Oh  !  Rex,"  she  said,  "  my  dearest  love,  if  I 
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live   through   to-day,  happiness  will  never   kill 


me. 


I  do  not  know  what  he  answered  her,  because 
he  took  to  whispering ;  and  when  lovers  do  that, 
their  unfortunate  biographers  have  no  chance,  but 
it  must  have  been  something  very  interesting 
to  judge  by  Isobel's  cheeks,  and  the  many  times 
they  appear  to  repeat  the  dose. 

So  interesting,  indeed,  and  engrossed  them  for 
so  long,  that  Charlie's  double  knock  sounded  at 
the  door,  and  he  and  his  bride  were  shown  into 
the  drawing-room,  before  Isobel  was  ready  to 
receive  them. 

"  Oh  dear  !  baby's  frock's  not  changed,  and 
there's  Charlie  come  already.  Rex,  darling,  do 
hold  him  for  one  minute,  whilst  I  find  his  blue 
ribbons.  Here  they  are  !  Now,  dear,  I'll  ring  the 
bell  for  nurse,  and  when  she  comes,  tell  her  to 
dress  him  nicely,  and  bring  him  into  the 
drawing-room.  You  don't  mind,  do  you,  dear 
Rex  ?     I  must  go  to  Charlie  and  his  wife." 

Of  course  Rex  would  not  mind,  though  he 
looked  comical  enough,  perched  on  the  outside 
of  the  bed,  the  tender  infant  laid  like  a  doll 
within  his  stalwart  arms.  With  a  kiss  to  both  of 
them,  she  was  gone.     He  heard  her  light  foot 
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tread   the   little    staircase,  her  hand    open    the 
drawing-room  door,  and  then  she  gave  an  excla-   • 
Illation  of  surj^ise,  and  rushed  back  upon  the 
landing-place,  calling  out : 
''  Rex,  Rex,  come  here." 
Down  went  his  son   and  heir  upon   the  bed, 
and  up  he  ran  to  join   his  wife.     His  wife  ;   yes 
here  she  was,  and  in  her  arms — good  Heavens  ! 
Lucy  Halkett.     This  was  the  bride  that  Isobel's 
brother  had  picked  up  abroad  !     This  was  Mrs. 
Charlie  Fane ! 

The  how  !  the  when  1  the  where !  the  which  ! 
the  words  did  double  duty  from  every  tongue,  as 
questions  and  answers  tumbled  about  in  hope- 
less confusion,  and  tripped  each  other  up. 

"  I  never  dreamt  of  Lucy,"  said  Isobel,  with 
the  tears  standing  in  her  kind  eyes,  as  soon  as 
she  could  speak.  *'  I  knew  she  had  gone  abroad, 
and  was  very  sorry  for  it,  but  I  have  been  too 
occupied  with  my  owm  troubles  to  think  much  of 
others.  But  I  am  so  glad  now, — so  very  glad.'* 
"Are  you  really?"  said  Lucy,  timidly.  "Mr. 
Eeverdon — are  you  glad  ?  I  w^as  almost  afraid, 
when  I  found  out  that  Charlie  was  Mrs.  Rever- 
don's  brother,  to  let  you  know^  who  I  am." 
"  Who    you   were,"    replied    Rex,    gravely. 
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"  my  dear  Lucy,  surely  you  do  not  think  I 
could  be  so  unjust  as  to  permit  the  fact  of  your 
former  name  to  remind  me  of  events  that 
should  militate  in  the  least  degree  against  my 
affection  for  yourself.  Besides  you  are  Lucy 
Fane  now.  I  shall  never  remember  that  you 
were  ever  anything  else." 

Isobel  had  been  grave,  too,  during  her  hus- 
band's speech,  but  now  she  hastened  to  add  her 
assurance  to  his. 

''  How  could  you  think  us  so  ungenerous, 
Lucy,  when  you  know  how  fond  we  always  were 
of  you.     But  how  did  you  meet  Charlie  ?" 

Then  the  history  of  the  rencontre  in  the 
Forest  of  Fontainebleau,  was  repeated  to  them, 
and  they  learnt  how  the  acquaintanceship,  thus 
begun,  was  followed  up  by  Charles  Fane  until 
about  a  month  afterwards  he  obtained  Mr. 
Halkett's  sanction  to  his  niece's  marriage  with 
himself 

'*  I  could  prove  to  him  that  my  birth  was 
good  and  my  means  ample,"  he  said,  in  con- 
clusion, "  and  the  old  gentleman  appeared  to 
want  nothing  more." 

No,  indeed,  and  had  been  only  too  happy  to 
get  rid  of  his  orphan  niece  on  such  easy  terms. 

VOL,    III.  U 
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" '  Happy's  the  wooing  that's  not  long  a 
doing,' "  quoted  Charlie  Fane,  "  and  I  believe 
my  little  girl  and  I  will  be  none  the  less  happy 
because  we  only  knew  each  other  for  a  month 
before  our  marriage.  I  know  the  beginning  has 
worked  well.  I  found  her  a  most  miserable 
little  creature  and,  now  she's  as  happy  as  she 
can  be.     Ain't  you,  Lucy?" 

The  girl  turned  upon  him  a  look  of  gratitude, 
which  said  more  than  any  words  could  have 
done. 

"  The  funny  part  of  it  is/'  she  said,  in  her 
childish  way,  to  Isobel,  ^^  that  I  never  knew  till 
after  we  were  married,  that  Charlie  was  your 
brother.  He  had  not  mentioned  his  fiimily  to 
me  before,  excepting  that  he  had  two  sisters. 
And  I  had  never  heard  your  maiden  name, 
then  when  I  began  to  tell  him  everything  about 
— about — that  wretched  business,  you  know,  and 
how  unhappy  it  had  made  me — for  it  did  make 
me  very  unhappy  (Isobel  pressed  Lucy  closer 
to  her  as  she  spoke)  ;  your  names  were  men- 
tioned naturally,  and  ^Irs.  Peyton's, — and  then 
it  all  came  out.  I  had  been  told  that  Mr. 
Keverdon  was  in  the  Bench,  but  I  imacrined  vou 
would  be  still  at  Wimbledon,  and  it  was  I  who 
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sent  Charlie  down  there.     Now  you  know  all. 
Oh,  I  am  so  glad  everything  has  come  right !" 

^^  I  never  was  more  surprised  than  when  I 
first  saw  it  was  you,"  said  Isobel.    ^^  I  had  left 

Rex Good  Heavens,  Rex  !"  she  exclaimed, 

struck  with  a  sudden  thought,  "  where  did  you 
leave  the  baby  ?" 

"  By  Jove,"  said  Rex,  in  his  turn,  *'  on  the 
bed.     I  had  forgotten  all  about  him." 

Visions  of  her  cherished  baby  lying  a 
mangled  corpse  upon  the  ground,  with  all  his 
limbs  broken,  or  suffocated  beneath  the  weight 
of  pillows,  under  which  he  had  committed 
suicide,  flashed  through  Isobel's  mind  as  she 
darted  down  stairs,  and  she  was  much  relieved 
at  finding  the  gentleman  in  question  fast  asleep,  * 

where  he  had  been  left,  and  sucking  his  fist. 

*'  But  with  his  little  puds  as  cold  as  ice,"  she 
said,  reproachfully,  as  she  came  upstairs  again 
with  the  child  in  her  arms;  ''and  looking  just 
as  if  he  had  cried  himself  to  sleep.  Oh,  Rex ! 
I'll  never  trust  you  with  my  precious  baby 
again." 

Rex  pulled  his  yellow  beard,  and  looked  very 
consciously  guilty,  but  still  maintained  that  it 
was  Isobel's  fault  for  having  called  him  to  go  to 
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her  so  suddenly.  He  imagined,  of  course,  she 
was  ill.  But  the  baby  having  been  discovered 
to  be  still  alive  and  whole,  his  mother's  distress 
was  next  awakened  by  the  fact  of  his  being  in 
a  soiled  frock. 

"  Oh,  Lucy  !  I  wish  he  had  been  dressed  I  If 
you  could  only  see  him  in  one  of  his  best  robes 
and  a  pair  of  blue  ribbons — he  is  the  image  of 
Kex ;"  which  resemblance,  however,  could  scarcely 
have  been  augmented  by  the  baby's  best  apparel, 
as  Rex  was  not  dressed  in  anything  like  robes  or 
blue  ribbons,  at  the  time  mentioned.  But  still 
Isobel  insisted  that  the  likeness  was  not  half  so 
apparent  in  her  son's  present  conditiqi/i,  there- 
fore he  was  despatched  to  the*  care  of  his  nurse, 
to  be  made  more  like  his  father. 

I  think  they  could  scarcely  have  sat  down  to 
tea  a  merrier  party  ;  Miss  Burnett  (whose  awe  of 
the  bride  had  quite  dissolved  on  finding  she  was 
only  little  Lucy  Halkett  after  all)  included — 

"  And  fancy,  my  putting  on  my  new  silk 
dress  for  you,  Lucy,"  exclaimed  Isobel,  laughing ; 
''you,  who  were  running  about  last  year,  all 
over  Wimbledon  in  vour  short  cotton  dresses." 

But  Rex  insisted  that  she  had  put  on  the  new- 
silk  dress  for  him — and  him  only — and  wouldn't 
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be  gainsaid — though  Isobel  contradicted  him 
until  her  face  was  crimson,  under  the  delicate 
nature  of  the  argument. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Mr.  Huntley^ 
having  paid  his  unsuccessful  visit  to  the  Queen's 
Bench,  walked  in^  and  wanted  an  explanation  of 
the  turn  of  affairs.  Then,  of  course,  everything 
had  to  be  told  over  again. 

"  I  am  ahiiost  sorry  to  hear  it/'  said  Mr. 
Huntley,  though  he  was  smiling. 

'^  Sorry  !  why  T  exclaimed  Isobel.  **  What 
can  you  mean,  Mr.  Huntley?" 

"  Because  I  had  hoped  to  be  the  one  to  give 
you  this  pleasure,"  he  answered. 

They  looked  at  him  in  surprise. 

''  I  am  an  ambassador  to  you  from  your 
mother,  Reginald.  She  sent  me  to  town  this 
evening  with  orders  to  see  Issachar,  and  dis- 
charge your  bill.  I  drove  to  the  Bench  first 
to  consult  you,  and  set  your  mind  at  rest, 
and  heard  then  that  you  had  left  this  after- 
noon. Your  mother  will  be  disappointed  when 
she  hears  it." 

"  How  good  of  her  1"  exclaimed  generous  Hex, 
forgetting  all  the  past  in  the  present ;  "  how 
very  kind  and   good  !     Tell  her,  Sir,  will  you. 
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that  I  said  so,  and  thank  her  heartily.  I  don't 
know  what  I've  done  to  deserve  such  friends." 

But  Isobel  had  sprung  up  from  her  seat  at  the 
tea-table,  and  seized  the  hand  of  her  father-in-law. 

"Tell  her  from  me,"  she  said,  in  a  low, 
trembling  voice,  "  that  I  bid  God  bless  her  from 
the  bottom  of  my  heart  for  her  remembrance  of 
my  darling.  Tell  her  that,  though  her  kindness 
is  not  needed,  it  is  none  the  less  kindness  on 
that  account,  and  we  shall  remember,  to  the  last 
day  of  our  lives,  that  when  we  were  in  prison 
she  came  unto  us." 

**  Will  you  go  to  her,  Isobel  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Yes,  directly,  at  any  time,  if  she  wishes  it," 
she  answered,  eagerly. 

"Come  to-morrow,"  he  said;  "come  to- 
morrow morning,  both  of  you,  and  bring  your 
child.  Lady  Charlotte  is  very  low,  both  in 
mind  and  body,  just  at  present.  I  think  the 
sight  of  the  baby  might  divert  her.  I  will  not 
stay  longer  now,  for  your  little  room  is  crowded 
enough  already.  We  shall  expect  you  to-morrow 
without  fail." 

Then  he  withdrew,  and  though  the  rest  of  the 
evening  passed  pleasantly  enough.  Rex  and 
Isobel  were    less    talkative    perhaps    than  they 
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would  otherwise  have  been,  for  they  had  guessed 
the  reason  of  Lady  Charlotte's  change  of  feeling, 
and  their  thoughts  had  returned  to  Gabriel's  grave. 
But  when  Lady  Charlotte  heard  that  it  was 
not  in  her  power  to  do  what  she  had  intended 
doing — to  release  her  son  from  his  embarrass- 
ment— she  was  almost  angry ;  she  was  certainly 
vexed.  She  had  wound  herself  up  to  the  point 
of  performing  a  great  and  generous  duty,  and  lo ! 
some  one  else  had  stepped  in  first  and  done  it 
for  her.  Reginald  was  no  longer  in  prison — 
Isobel  no  longer  alone,  and  unhappy.  There 
seemed  nothing  left  for  her  to  do  ;  and  if  so,  was 
Gabriel's  smile  for  her  or  for  another?  for  the 
one  who  had  made  his  brother  and  sister  happy 
again.  Conscience  whispered  to  Lady  Charlotte 
that  there  was  yet  something  left  to  be  done. 
Her  heart  told  her  that  there  was  yet  something, 
without  which  all  her  money  would  have  un- 
availed  to  cement  the  peace  in  her  breast  which 
Gabriel's  smile  had  awakened — something  which 
costs  no  gold,  and  but  little  trouble,  and  yet  to 
give  which  is  harder  than  the  opening  of  a 
miser's  purse,  and  that  was  the  humbling  of  her 
pride,  the  acknowledgment  that  she  had  been 
wrong,  which  is,  after  all,  about  the  hardest  task 
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which  you  can  set  a  haughty  spirit  to  master. 
Yet  her  boy's  last  words  had  not  been  to  secure 
her  wealth  or  her  services  in  any  way  for  his 
beloved  ones  ;  they  had  been  an  appeal  to  her 
heart  to  "  love  "  them — to  love  them  instead  of 
himself — to  give  them  what  should  make  up  for 
the  affection  they  should  lose  in  him.  And  this 
no  money  could  do.  It  must  come  from  her- 
self. 

How  could  she  fulfil  Gabriel's  wish  best  ? 
How  honestly  win  that  smile,  of  which  as  yet 
she  knew  herself  to  be  unworthy  ?  She  would 
go  to  them — she  would  not  wait  till  they  came 
down  to  Wimbledon.  She  would  show  this 
son  and  this  daughter  that  she  acknowledged 
her  transgression,  and  then  she  would  return  to 
"The  Oaks,"  and  believe  that  Gabriel  still 
smiled,  as  she  had  seen  him  smile,  and  on  her, 
for  her  alone.  So  she  reprimanded  poor  Mr. 
Huntley  rather  sharply  for  having  been  so  un- 
reasonable as  to  ask  Rex  and  Isobel  to  come 
down  to  Wimbledon  when  they  must  have  so 
much  to  do  just  now,  and  avowed  her  intention 
of  forestalling  their  plans  by  going  to  see  them  in 
London  the  first  thing  the  next  morning.  And 
consequently  as  they  met  at  breakfast  in  their 
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own  sitting-room,  with  barely  an  announcement 
Lady  Charlotte  Huntley  walked  in.  As  they 
saw  her,  they  both  rose  in  surprise. 

*'  Mother !"  exclaimed  Rex. 

'* Reginald,  don't  call  me  'mother,'"  said  the 
unhappy  woman.  "  I  have  never  been  a  mother 
to  you.  I  don't  deserve  the  name.  Isobel,  I 
am  wretched.  I  have  been  wretched  ever  since 
you  left  my  house,  the  night  my  angel  died,  and 
I  cannot  rest  till  you  say  that  you  have  forgiven 
me.  Children,  can  you  forgive  me?  I  am 
very  miserable." 

And  hiding  her  face  in  her  hands.  Lady 
Charlotte  Huntley  wept.  Tears  ran  down  that 
frigid^  unbending  face.  Rex  had  never  seen  such 
a  sight  in  his  Hfe  before,  and  stood  by  almost 
frightened.  But  Isobel,  womanhke,  had  no 
fear  of  grief.  It  was  her  province  to  be  where  it 
was — to  disperse  it  if  she  could.  She  went  up 
to  Lady  Charlotte,  and  knelt  by  her  side. 

"Dear  Lady  Charlotte,"  she  said,  "you 
must  not  blame  yourself  too  much.  See  how 
you  distress  Rex.  We  know  what  you  must 
feel;  we  can  feel  with  you  now,  for  we  are 
parents.  Pray  beheve  that  whatever  you  wish 
forgotten  in  the  past  is  blotted  out  at  once  and 
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for  ever.     Indeed,  indeed  it  is.     Consider  it  as 


no  more." 


*'  For  Gabriel's  sake,  Isobel,  say  you  forgive 
me  for  that  dear,  dear  sake." 

She  saw  that  Lady  Charlotte  would  not  be 
satisfied  until  their  pardon  was  formally  extended 
to  her,  and  therefore  she  gave  her  a  direct 
answer. 

**  I  do,  so  help  me  God  !  Lady  Charlotte,  I 
forgive  and  forget  it  all,  for  my  own  sake  and  for 
yours." 

"  He  came  to  me,"  whispered  the  mother,  in 
a  tone  of  awe — "  he  came  to  me  last  night,  and 
did  not  speak  ;  but  I  saw  the  words  still  trembling 
on  his  lips — *  Love  Isobel.'  May  I  ?  Will  you 
love  me  in  return  ?" 

*'  Yes,  Lady  Charlotte,"  answered  Isobel, 
"  and  so  will  Hex." 

She  did  not  like  the  appeal  to  be  to  herself 
alone,  and  not  to  the  more  rightful  recipient  of  his 
mother's  penitence.  Her  allusion  to  him  roused 
Lady  Charlotte,  and  she  turned  towards  him. 

"  My  son,"  she  said — "  my  only  son  now." 

Then  he  was  by  her  side,  in  a  moment,  and 
his  arm  around  her. 

"Mother,"  he   whispered,   "let  me  be  your 
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son    instead   of  Gabriel.     I  am  the  first-born. 
Don't  rob  me  any  longer  of  my  heritage." 

"Will  you  care  to  have  it?"  she  asked,  with 
a  tearful  smile. 

"  The  want  of  it  has  been  the  curse  of  my 
life,"  he  said,  with  a  slight  touch  of  bitterness ; 
''the  want  of  your  love,  mother,  drove  me  into 
much  I  had  better  have  avoided — would  have 
been  the  ruin  of  me,  probably^  had  Heaven  not 
sent  one  of  its  angels  to  my  rescue  in  my 
beloved  wife.  Mother,  this  woman  has  been  the 
salvation  of  both  your  sons." 

"  Reginald,  don't  make  my  self-reproaches 
heavier  than  they  are." 

"  But  it  is  truth,"  he  repeated ;  ''  but  for 
Isobel,  I  had  been  lost.  I  married  her,  not 
knowing  what  she  would  be  to  me,  for  my  own 
selfish  convenience ;  but  Heaven  has  blessed  me 
where  I  least  deserved  it.  I  have  won  the  rich 
treasure  of  her  love,  unworthily,  it  is  true,  but  I 
did  not  come  to  the  conviction  of  my  happiness 
until  I  had  passed  through  deep  waters  to  obtain 
it.  I  was  like  a  simple  fool  who  picks  up  a  rare 
jewel,  and  plays  fast  and  loose  with  it,  not 
knowing  its  worth,  until  an  accident  discovers  it 
to  him.     But  now  I  know  it,  mother,  I  proclaim 
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it  to  the  world.  This  woman — than  whom  no 
woman  ever  more  deserved  the  name  my  brother 
gave  her — has  saved  me,  as  she  did  him.  I  owe 
my  life — my  more  than  life — to  her  alone.  God 
bless  her  for  it !" 

Over  her  bowed  head — bowed  down  upon 
Lady  Charlotte's  knees  in  her  confusion  and 
sweet  pain  at  hearing  her  own  praises — Eex  laid 
his  hands  as  he  pronounced  that  blessing,  and 
let  them  rest  there,  and  she,  feeling  their  touch 
and  hearing  the  words  which  accompanied  it, 
thanked  Heaven  in  her  inmost  soul  for  this  com- 
plete fruition  of  her  brightest  hopes. 

''  Dieu-donnee !"  said  Lady  Charlotte,  gently. 
She  started  at  the  familiar  name,  so  unfamiliar 
from  that  mouth.  "  Dieu-donnee,  my  dear 
daughter,  I  bless  you  for  your  goodness  to  my 
sons." 

Then  the  sweet  head  and  tear-stained  face 
were  raised  from  their  drooping  position  until 
they  reached  the  mother  s  bosom,  and  lay  there. 

"  I  have  never  known  a  mother,"  sighed 
Isobel.  *'  If  you  will  let  me  love  you  as  I  feel 
I  can,  you  will  have  the  freshest  feelings  I 
possess  as  yours." 

There  was  one  thing  more  to  be  done.      Eex 
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brought  the  infant  from  the  next  room,  and  laid 
it  in  his  mother's  arms. 

"  Another  son  for  you,  mother,"  he  said ; 
"  one  that  I  hope  will  never  cause  you  half  the 
pain  that  his  father  has." 

*'  What  is  his  name  ?"  demanded  Lady  Char- 
lotte. 

"He  is  not  christened  yet,"  replied  the 
mother_,  gently  ;  "  but  his  name  is  to  be,  if  you 
like  it — Gabriel." 

"  Gabriel — really  Gabriel !  Oh,  little  Gabriel, 
how  I  shall  love  you !"  She  rocked  the  infant 
closer  against  her  breast,  and  wetted  its  un- 
conscious face  with  her  tears.  "  Oh,  Gabriel, 
Gabriel,  my  lost,  my  darling  child !" 

Let  her  weep  on — let  the  blessed  tears  descend 
and  moisten  all  that  is  still  left  unmoistened,  in 
that  once  arid  heart.  Out  of  the  greatest  grief 
her  life  has  known — out  of  the  loss  of  the  greatest 
love  her  life  has  known — blessings  are  springing 
on  every  side  of  her,  as  many  and  as  great  as 
most  lives  know.  Gabriel  is  gone  ;  but  here  are 
three  ready  to  love  and  honour  her — three  here, 
to  say  nothing  of  half  a  dozen  at  home.  What 
life  has  more  ?  From  this  hour  the  new  aftec- 
tions  which  Lady  Charlotte  Huntley  had  found 
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she  permitted  to  grow  as  they  would,  and  twine 
about  her  heart.  You  could  never  expect  her  to 
become  demonstrative,  for  neither  grief  nor  joy 
can  change  our  natures ;  but  whatever  she  was 
to  other  people,  and  the  world  in  general,  there 
was  a  hallowed  memory  clinging  about  these 
three ;  the  love  of  Gabriel,  which  had  been  so 
truly  given  to  the  father  and  mother ;  the  name 
of  Gabriel,  which  had  been  given  by  them  from 
true  love  to  the  child ;  a  sacred  memory  which 
she  could  never  do  awav  with,  and  which  caused 
every  action  and  word  of  theirs  to  be  different 
in  her  eyes  to  the  words  or  actions  of  other 
people. 

From  that  time  her  heart  commenced  to  beat, 
and  though  to  the  world  she  continued  cold, 
formal,  and  undemonstrative,  who  shall  say  that 
Lady  Charlotte  Huntley  had  not  in  the  aggre- 
gate as  much  affection  bestowed  upon  her  as  the 
generality  of  us  have  in  this  unloving  world  ? 

"  And  what  are  your  plans,  Reginald  ?"  she 
inquired,  presently,  when  her  emotion  at  sight  of 
the  infant  had  somewhat  subsided.  "  Where  do 
vou  intend  to  live  now  ?  At  vour  old  house,  I 
hope." 

"  Scarcely  yet,  mother,"  he  replied.     "  Isobel 
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and  I  are  thinking  of  spending  a  year  or  two 
abroad  before  we  settle  again  in  England." 
Lady  Charlotte  was  about  to  express  her  disap- 
pointment ;  but  her  son  checked  her.  '*  I  should 
scarcely  care  to  settle  down  in  Wimbledon  again 
just  yet,"  he  said,  "  where  every  tradesman 
would  know  that  I  had  just  come  out  of  the 
Bench.  It  isn't  creditable  exactly,  although  it 
was  not  my  own  fault  that  I  went  there." 

"  I  wish  I  had  never  let  you  go,"  sighed  Lady 
Charlotte,  as  the  memory  of  how  much  happier 
the  deathbed  of  Gabriel  might  have  been  made 
by  such  knowledge  flashed  through  her  mind. 

"  Never  mind  that  now,  mother,"  he  replied^ 
"  it's  all  over,  thank  God_,  and  happily  over.  But 
this  plan  of  a  couple  of  years  or  so  in  France  is 
not  a  bad  one.  You  must  not  forget  that  I  have 
still  a  debt  owing  to  my  brother-in-law,  Charles 
Fane,  which  continental  living  will  help  me  to  pay 
off.  No,  no,  mother,"  he  added,  seeing  an  expres- 
sion come  upon  her  face  which  he  plainly  read. 
'*  I  would  rather  pay  it  off  myself,  and  be  in- 
debted to  no  one,  even  to  you.  I  brought  this 
on  us  by  my  own  folly,  and  I  alone  must  be  the 
one  to  suffer;  except  this  dear  one,  who  is  part  of 
myself,  and  she,  thank  Heaven,  likes  the  idea  of 
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a  residence  abroad.  After  that,  if  we  are  all 
spared,  we  will  return  to  England  and  live,  I 
hope,  at  Wimbledon,  but  liappily,  I  am  sure, 
wherever  we  may  be." 

"  I  see  that  the  plan  is  good,"  Lady  Charlotte 
replied,  "  but  I  do  not  like  it  any  the  more  for 
that.  I  do  not  like  the  idea  of  losing  sight  of  vou 
both  for  so  long." 

"  What  is  to  prevent  your  seeing  Vis,  if  you 
choose  ?"  he  answered  gaily  (her  sprouting  affec- 
tion made  him  gay).  "  Bring  all  the  chicks 
over  too,  wherever  we  may  be,  to  give  them  a 
good  accent,  and  satisfy  your  curiosity  with 
respect  to  our  doings  at  the  same  time.  There's 
nothing  easier  now-a-days." 

*'  I  acknowledge  that,"  Lady  Charlotte  re- 
plied, "  and  I  will  do  more  than  acknowledge 
upon  a  condition,  that  you  and  Isobel  come  back 
with  me  to  Wimbledon  and  spend  the  rest  of 
vour  time  at  "  The  Oaks."  Don't  refuse  me, 
Reginald,  it's  the  first  request  your  mother's  love 
has  made  you." 

He  could  not  refuse,  with  the  knowledse  that 
what  she  said  was  true.  He  braved  the  open 
eyes  of  the  Wimbledon  shopkeepers,  and  the 
conviction  that  every  nursemaid  there  believed 
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that  he  had  been  ^^  had  up  for  stealing,"  and 
walked  amongst  them,  conscious  of  his  own 
integrity,  every  inch  a  king. 

But  it  was  in  little  less  than  a  month  after- 
wards, that  he  and  Isobel  took  their  departure 
for  Paris. 


VOL.    Ill, 
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CHAPTEE  XIII. 

THE    LATEST   INTELLIGENCE. 

Shall  I  run  the  risk  of  being  condemned  by  the 
critics  as  a  lax  moralist,  if  instead  of  forcing  my 
brain  to  invent  all  kinds  of  impossible  endings 
to  the  adventures  of  the  fictitious  characters 
which  it  has  conceived,  I  simply  turn  over  the 
leaves  of  the  great  book  of  Nature  and  transcribe 
therefrom  what  would  in  all  probability  have 
happened  to  them  had  they  really  walked  this 
earth  ?  Perhaps  I  may,  and  yet  I  prefer  to  risk 
it,  and  follow  the  bent  of  my  own  inclination,  to 
pandering  to  the  weakness  of  those  minds  who 
cannot  read  *' sermons  in  stones  and  good  in 
everything."  For  after  all,  who  am  I  writing 
for  ? — children,  or  men  and  women  ?  It  is  all 
very  well  to  impress  the  youthful  mind  with  the 
truth  that  j)unishment  follows  vice,  even  in  this 
world,  by  the  means  of  bears  and  bogies,  but  we 
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of  a  larger  growth,  if  our  minds,  that  is  to  say, 
have  kept  any  pace  with  our  bodies^  do  not 
surely  require  the  extraneous  aid  of  some  fright- 
ful calamity^  or  sudden  death,  to  convince  us  that 
the  wicked  do  not  go  unpunished.  We  know 
that  bears  and  bogies  are  not  the  general  rule 
in  this  life,  that  the  worst^  according  to  our  creed^ 
of  men  and  women  live  as  long,  as  prosperously, 
and,  as  far  as  our  limited  sight  extends,  as  happily 
as  less  careless  mortals.  And  shall  we,  grasping 
these  feeble  pens,  and  jotting  down  whatever 
comes  into  these  imperfect  brains,  presume  to 
imagine  that/in  leaving  the  close  track  of  Nature 
and  cutting  a  new  pathway  for  ourselves,  we  can 
improve  the  system  of  the  world's  morality, 
teach  a  lesson  by  our  poor  imaginings  which  the 
Great  Father  of  his  children  does  not  consider 
necessary  to  illustrate  in  our  lives  ? 

Faithful  to  Nature,  but  Nature  must  not 
always  be  painted.  So  the  critic  cries.  But 
why  not  ?  Did  God  intend  us  to  keep  our  eyes 
closed  upon  the  doings  of  our  fellow-creatures? 
or  has  He  labelled  them  thus : — "  This  is  a  good 
man,  and  this  is  a  bad  man, — take  warning!" 
Does  he  not  rather  set  the  lesson  before  us  and 
leave  us  to  apply  the  moral  for  ourselves? 
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And  if  the  novelist  be  faithful,  even  in  his 
mimic  men  and  women,  a  lesson  must  be 
apparent  to  those  who  are  not  blind  or  who 
choose  to  read  it.  And  to  those  who  do  not 
choose^  would  the  relation  of  any  frightful  catas- 
trophe bring  the  truth  more  forcibly  home  ? — I 
think  not. 

These  remarks  tend,  as  you  may  suppose, 
to  the  final  disposition  of  Henry  Halkett.  He 
has  been  the  villain  in  these  pages,  the  bad  man 
who  betrayed  his  friend's  trust,  led  a  careless 
woman's  steps  downwards,  and  destroyed  for  a 
time  much  that  was  innocent  and  happy  in  a 
young  girl's  life.  He  ought,  by  rights^  to  be 
crushed  in  a  railway  accident,  or  drowned  at  sea, 
or  die  alone  and  untended  of  some  painful  disease. 
But  though  to  the  world,  were  any  one,  or  all  of 
these  calamities  to  happen  to  him,  I  acknowledge 
he  would  prove  no  loss,  yet  there  have  been 
men  as  false  as  Halkett,  walking  the  earth,  dur- 
ing the  last  ten  years,  who  walk  it  still.  And 
so  does  he.  He  has  not  been  much  in  En2:land 
since  the  disgraceful  business  which  took  him 
abroad  transpired,  but  he  is  still  alive.  Living 
about  in  Paris  and  other  places  of  note  for  dis- 
sipation,  well-known    at  the  gaming-tables  and 
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shunned    by  all  of  honour  who  so  know  him, 
Henry  Halkett  has  degenerated  into  the  worst 
description  of  roue  that  the  gay  capital  can  pro- 
duce, notwithstanding  that  the  Earl  of  Littletin 
approved  of  his  birth  and  connections.    You  will 
scarcely  need  to  ask  if  he  is  happy  under  such 
circumstances.     Could  any  man  be  happy^  who 
lives  such  a  life  as  his  has  been,  and  is  ?    About 
the  purest  and   best  affection  he  has  ever  felt — 
the  love  he   had  for  his  little  fresh  and  simple 
cousin  Lucy — is  completely  barred  against  him 
now,  for  even  if  she  could  conquer   the   unutter- 
able  aversion    she  has  felt    towards  him,   ever 
since    the    discovery  of   his    duplicity,  Charles 
Fane  is  too  careful  of  his  wife  to  allow  her  to 
associate  with  such  a  man. 

He  is  without  friends,  without  character, 
without  hope.  Is  that  not  enough,  without  any 
railway  accident  or  sudden  death  ?  May  I  not 
leave  him  safely  thus,  without  fearing  to  be  told 
in  public  print  that  I  do  not  sufficiently  prove 
my  own  censure  of  so  bad  a  man's  actions  ?  If 
not,  let  me  remind  you  that  if  he  does  not  repent 
— if  he  glories  in  his  crime  to  the  last — there 
yawns  for  him  a  punishment  more  fearful  than 
any  words  of  mine  could  describe  to  you.     And 
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if  I  leave  him  with  his  life,  yet  one  poor  chance 
of  evading  it,  am  I  doing  more  than  God  does 
for  us  all  ?  » 

He  passes  from  these  pages,  and  is  done 
with.  AVould  that  the  harm  his  baneful  ex- 
istence shed  round  it  could  have  passed  awav 
as  easily,  and  been  as  easily  forgotten  ! 

Life  with  the  Peytons  goes  on  much  the  same 
as  it  has  ever  done,  although  ten  years  see  the 
elder  children  men  and  women^  and  the  babies 
gone  to  school.  If  there  is  any  difference,  it  is 
that  the  father  of  the  family  has  rather  increased 
than  diminished  the  force  of  his  "  peppery"  dis- 
position ;  the  mother,  that  of  her  untidy  ways : 
for  they  are  not  people  who  are  likely  to  improve 
with  their  years — such  a  word  as  *'  Excelsior"  is 
unknown  to  them.  They  certainly  obey  the 
divine  command  so  far,  that  if  they  can  eat  and 
drink  and  be  clothed,  they  are  content.  Isobel 
Reverdon  has  made  up  the  quarrel  she  had  with 
them  on  the  evening  of  her  husband's  arrest,  but 
she  has  never  tried  to  establish  an  intimacy 
between  the  families.  The  Peytons  are  not 
people  to  be  intimate  with,  and  agree  ;  therefore 
Isobel  visits  them  occasionally,  and  is  always 
ready  to  help  them    if  necessary,  but  nothing 
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more.     Of  course  she  gets  a  great  deal  of  abuse 
in  return^  and  she  knows  it ;  but  she  is  the  same 
noble  woman  that  she  was  of  yore,  and  so  happy 
that  she  can  afford  to  take  no  notice  of  what  is  said 
behind  her  back.     Perhaps  one  of  her  greatest 
iniquities  in  the  eyes  of  Fanny  Peyton,  is   the 
pertinacity  with  which  she  discourages  anything 
like   intimacy   between  her    own    children  and 
those  of  her  sister,  '^  as  if  our  children  were  not 
good  enough  for  hers  to  associate  with."     But 
Isobel  has  only  two,  a  son    and  daughter,  and 
they  are  too  precious  to  her  to  be  allowed  to 
imbibe  the  flimsy  notions  of  obedience  and  filial 
respect,  which  seem  to  be  the  heritage  of  all  the 
young  Peytons. 

She  is  very  happy,  as  she  deserves  to  be. 
She  is  a  woman  who  would  have  been  contented 
with  whatever  lot  it  had  pleased  Heaven  to  send 
her,  simply  because  it  came  thence ;  but  it  has 
been  Heaven's  pleasure  to  make  her  life  very 
sunshiny.  Living  at  Wimbledon,  close  to  "  The 
Oaks,"  where  she  is  now  as  welcome  as  once 
she  was  coldly  received, — idolised  by  her  hus- 
band, and  loved  and  honoured  by  her  children, 
— I  suppose  Isobel  Peverdon  is  as  happy  as  a 
woman  on  this  earth  can  be.     All  outside  of  her 
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is  prosperity,  all  inside  is  peace ;  and  though  she 
knows  the  first  is  mutable,  the  last  will  never  fail 
her.  She  has  never  written  another  book :  she 
has  no  need  to  do  it,  no  time  to  do  it.  Those 
who  love  her  so  much  would  not  renounce  the 
pleasures  of  her  society,  unless  it  was  really  ne- 
cessary,— so  she  has  never  tried  her  hand  at 
literature ;  but  there  is  a  secret  hope  in  Isobel's 
heart  w4iich  makes  itself  felt  every  time  she 
hears  her  bright,  handsome  boy's  imaginative 
talk,  of  deeds  he  should  wish  to  have  done^  or 
places  he  longs  to  visit.  At  such  moments  the 
old  wishful  feeling  to  be  up  and  doing  something 
in  the  world,  which,  when  dictated  by  genius, 
never  completely  dies,  will  rise  again  in  her 
breast,  and  she  will  transfer  the  longing  from 
herself  to  her  son,  and  imagine  for  him  the 
honours  she  shall  never  wear.  And,  indeed,  if 
he  only  fulfils  the  promise  of  his  tender  years, 
the  world  will  hear  the  name  of  Gabriel  Rever- 
don  yet. 

The  Fanes  resided  on  the  Continent  with  the 
Reverdons,  for  about  a  twelvemonth,  and  then 
took  sail  for  Australia,  where  Charles  thought, 
in  the  prospect  of  a  family,  it  might  be  advisable 
to  dig  up  a  few  more  nuggets,   before  he  finally 
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retired  from  business.  They  returned  to  settle 
at  home,  however,  about  five  years  afterwards, 
with  a  great  many  babies,  all  worth  their  weight 
in  gold  of  course,  but  still  not  transferable  in  the 
money  market.  But  Charlie  and  Lucy  are  very 
good  parents,  and  prefer  their  babies  to  nuggets 
any  day.  As  for  "  old  nurse"  who  accompanied 
her  child  to  Australia  and  back,  she  considers 
each  new  comer  more  beautiful  than  the  last, 
and  is  always  sparring  with  Miss  Burnett  upon 
the  relative  charms  of  the  young  Fanes  and  the 
young  Reverdons. 

Now  I  have  done  with  happiness.  I  have 
exhausted  my  budget  of  joy,  there  is  no  more  to 
tell  about.  I  must  leave  the  present,  and 
wander  back  once  more  into  the  past,  as  I  left 
it  in  my  last  chapter.  Not  a  pleasant  change 
as  you  will  acknowledge. 

Over  the  bright  sunshine  of  my  picture,  there 
rises  a  cloud,  thin  and  vapoury  indeed,  not  dark 
enough  to  denote  a  storm,  or  shut  out  light,  but 
sufficient  to  dull  the  landscape,  and  cast  a 
gloom  upon  the  heart.  Instead  of  the  merry 
sound  of  children's  voices,  the  noise  of  little 
pattering  feet,  the  warmth  of  the  home  fireside, 
the   blessed    interchange    of   love,    I   see    the 
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pavements  of  the  streets  of  Babylon,  I  hear  the 
words  of  strife,  the  loud  call  of  business ;  I  feel 
the  rain  descending  on  my  face^  the  shuddering 
feeling  which  the  closing  in  of  a  dark  dismal 
evening  gives  us^  the  worse  than  shudder  which 
proceeds  from  contact  with  a  sorrow  which  we 
are  powerless  to  heal. 

Rex  Reverdon  felt  the  change  in  the  weather 
as  he  passed  under  the  piazza  of  the  Haymarket 
on  his  way  towards  his  home.  It  was  their 
last  evening  in  England^  and  he  and  Isobel  were 
staying  at  one  of  the  London  hotels^  in  readiness 
for  their  start  upon  the  morrow.  Rex  had  been 
out  upon  business,  and  it  was  later  than  he  had 
thought.  As  some  clock  near  at  hand,  struck 
ten,  he  quickened  his  footsteps,  buttoning  his 
great  coat  around  him  as  he  went,  chilly  and 
cold,  dark  and  damp,  but  what  cared  Rex 
Reverdon  for  all  this.  There  in  his  home, 
where  Isobel  was,  awaited  him  light,  and  love, 
and  warmth,  and  the  cheerless  night  outside  only 
made  the  picture  in  his  mind's  eye  seem  brighter 
by  the  contrast.  He  fancied  her  to  himself, 
waiting  for  him,  by  the  piled-up  fire,  supper  on 
the  table,  and  baby, — that  incorrigible  baby  who 
always  would   be    wide-awake    at   inconvenient 
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times,  that  uninteresting  baby,  who  he  was 
beginning-  to  love  so  much  for  his  dear  mother's 
sake  (I  think  few  men  care  for  babies  for  their 
own), — cooing  and  crowing  upon  her  lap  as  she 
warmed  his  naked  feet  at  the  bright  flame.  He 
could  imagine  to  himself  the  sweet  smile  of 
welcome,  the  tender  anxiety  for  his  comfort,  the 
glow  of  pleasure  at  his  greeting,  which  had 
never  failed  to  be  his  portion  yet.  A  lonely 
walk  is  a  grand  time  for  thinking,  and  Rex 
Reverdon  had  quite  lost  himself  in  contempla- 
tion of  the  vivid  picture  he  had  drawn,  when,  as  he 
traversed  the  piazza  of  the  Haymarket,  something 
touched  his  arm,  which  he  shook  off"  impatiently. 
It  was  not  the  first  touch  he  had  shaken  off  that 
night,  and  loyal  Rex  was  beginning  to  feel  im- 
patient now  at  things  which  once  served  him 
only  for  a  laugh.  But  this  touch  was  persever- 
ing. It  returned  to  the  attack  with  a  firmer 
pressure,  and  a  voice  said — 

"Rex!" 

He  turned  like  magic  at  the  sound  of  it,  and 
Elizabeth  Ashton's  face  and  figure  were  before 
him.  He  looked  at  her  for  a  moment,  scarcely 
realising  it  was  she,  and  when  he  did  so  he 
retreated  a  few  steps  backward.     He  had  cared 
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for  this  woman  once,  he  had  beheved  she 
cared  for  him,  but  he  was  ^oing  home  to 
his  wife,  home  to  the  touch  of  that  pure 
hand,  the  touch  of  those  pure  lips,  and, — he 
stepped  backward. 

^'  Are  you  afraid  I  shall  hurt  you  ?"  she  said  in 
a  would-be  careless  manner,  *'that  you  look  as 
if  you  would  like  to  run  away.  I  am  so  glad  to 
see  you  are  out  again.  I  thought  you  would  be 
pleased  to  speak  to  me,  too.  Rex." 

"  So  I  am,"  he  replied,  ashamed  of  the  be- 
trayal of  his  aversion  ;  "  very  glad  to  see  you, 
Lizzie,  but  what  are  you  doing  "here  alone? 
It  is  not  fit  that  you  should  be  out  so  late,  and 
on  such  a  night." 

He  glanced  upwards  to  the  drizzling  sky  as 
he  spoke,  and  then  upon  her  dress,  which  was 
of  some  light  gay  material,  and  looked  but  ill 
fitted  to  brave  bad  weather  in.  She  took  no 
notice  of  his  question,  but  plied  him  with 
another. 

"  Did  your  ^^  ife  give  you  my  message, 
Rex  ?" 

"  She  did,"  he  answered,  curtly,  scarcely  lik- 
ing even  so  slight  an  allusion  to  Isobel  from 
Elizabeth  Ashton's  lips.     '^  I  was  glad  to  hear  it, 
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Lizzie,  but  I  never  suspected  you  of  wishing  to 
rob  me." 

"  I  saw  your  wife,  Rex ;  I  suppose  she  told 
you  that  I  saw  her.  I  saw  her,  but  I  never 
touched  her.  Oh  !  she  looked  so  pure  and  holy 
and  good.  The  thought  of  her  has  haunted  me 
ever  since.  You  are  a  happy  fellow  to  have 
such  a  wife." 

''  Thank  you,"  was  all  he  said. 

"  I  told  her  to  tell  you,  what  I  say  now,  that 
I  had  no  hand  in  the  trick  that  scoundrel  Hal- 
kett  played  on  you.  I  would  have  prevented  it, 
if  I  could.  I  would  have  made  him  give  back 
the  money,  if  I  could.  I  followed  him  to  Dover 
with  that  intention,  but  I  got  nothing  from  him, 
but  ill  treatment." 

"  Did  he  dare  to  ill  treat  you,  Lizzie  ?"  said 
Rex,  his  natural  gallantry  overcoming  his  dislike 
of  all  things  connected  with  that  business  ;  "  did 
he  strike  you  ?" 

"Not  he,"  exclaimed  Lizzie  Ashton,  scorn- 
fully ;  "  not  but  what  he  would  have  done 
it,  had  it  answered  his  purpose.  But  he  had 
a  better  game  to  play  than  that.  Stand 
closer,  Rex,"  she  added,  drawing  deeper  within 
the    shade    of    the    colonnades,    "and    I    will 
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tell    you    what  he    did :    he    tried    to    murder 
me. 

"  Good  God  !"  exclaimed  Rex,  in  his  surprise ; 
*'  the  villain — the  unmitigated  villain  ! — 1  only 
wish  I  had  his  throat  beneath  my  hand  at  this 
moment.     How  did  he  do  it,  Lizzie  ?" 

She  looked  too  worn  and  weary  even  to  be 
able  to  feel  excited  under  the  relation  of  her 
wrongs.  Her  eyes  neither  kindled  nor  flashed  ; 
her  delicate  nostril  was  quiescent ;  her  hand 
unclenched.  She  merely  gave  a  kind  of  half 
laugh,  as  she  replied  : 

"  Pushed  me  into  the  water,  as  I  was  follow- 
ing him  into  the  steam-boat ;  for  I  was  deter- 
mined to  cross  with  him  to  Calais  if  I  could 
not  get  monev  out  of  him  anv  other  wav.  But 
Mr.  Halkett  was  clever  enough  to  get  rid  of  me 
by  another  plan.  He  pushed  me  backwards 
into  the  water ;  and,  I  suppose,  I  struck  my 
head  falling ;  for  when  I  became  sensible  I  was 
in  the  hotel,  and  the  steamer  miles  upon  its 
way." 

"  Have  vou  written  to  him  since  ?"  said  Rex. 

"  Written  to  him  !  no,"  she  replied.  "I  do 
not  know  his  address ;  and  if  I  did,  what  would 
be  the  use  ?  such  a  man  must  be  frightened  or 
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worried  into  doing  right,  and  letters  wouldn't 
frighten  him.  No,  no  ;  I  have  left  him  alone 
for  the  present,  my  time  for  revenge  may  come 
yet." 

"  And  where  are  you  living  now,  Lizzie  ?" 
"  Not  at  my  old  lodgings.     It  signifies  nothing 
to  you  where." 

"  You  haven't  left  the  stage  ?" 
"  Left  the  stage  !"  she  exclaimed,  shrilly,  and 
this  time  she  really  appeared  roused;   "and  how 
should  I  keep  on  the  stage,  as  that  man  left  me  ? 
Look  here,  Hex,  he   had   run   me  into  deht  on 
every  side.     He  had  persuaded  me,  that,  in  my 
profession,  it  would  pay  in  the  end  for  me  to 
have  the  same  luxuries  that  actresses  higher  up 
on  the  boards  indulge  in.     I  told  him  that  my 
salary  would  not  cover  it :  that  I  should  go  in 
debt.     But  he  induced  me  to  do  as  he  proposed, 
and  promised  to  become  liable  for  what  I  could 
not  afford.     The  very  day  he  took  his  flight  for 
Calais,  he  had  engaged  to  meet  me  at  my  house 
and  settle  all  my  bills.     I  knew  he  was  lying  at 
the  time.     I  guessed,  after  that  interview  with 
you  (which  I   overheard),  what    his    next  step 
would  be.     I  followed   him  to  Dover  as  I  have 
told  you  ;  and  the  result  of  our  interview  was 
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that  he  refused  to  give  me  a  penny ;  that  he 
ended — on  my  importunity — by  trying  to  drown 
me  in  Dover  Harbour.  That's  your  friend, 
E,ex  Ileverdon.  Has  he  behaved  worse  to  you 
than  to  me?" 

He  was  silent,  and  the  woman  went  on,  hur- 
riedly— 

"  I  was  obliged  to  leave  the  Prince's 
Theatre :  my  salary  would  not  disburse  my 
debts,  and  after  Halkett's  flight,  and  your  arrest, 
the  tradespeople  would  trust  me  no  longer." 
"And  how  are  you  living  now,  Lizzie  ?" 
His  voice  was  stern ;  his  eyes  were  very 
grave ;  and  he  looked  her  steadily  in  the  face  as 
he  spoke.  Then  she  cowered  beneath  his 
glance — at  first  laughed  lightly,  and  with  a  free 
recklessness — and  then  turned  her  eyes  uneasily 
from  side  to  side,  and  finally  clasped  both  her 
hands  upon  his  arms  with  a  tight  grip  as  if  he 
was  the  sole  good  thing  to  which  she  clung. 

"  Eex,"  she  said,  "  you  have  always  been 
good  to  me — you  loved  me  once.  Rex — don't 
ask  me  that  question  again.  If  I  had  been 
drowned  that  night,  in  Dover  Harbour,  it  would 
have  been  the  best  thing  for  me;  if  the  blow 
my  head  received  had  dashed  my  brains  out,  it 
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would  have  been  happiness  compared  to  what 
this  is ;  to  stand  thus  before  your  searching  gaze, 
and  not  be  able  to  meet  it." 

Her  head,  with  its  light  covering  of  lace  and 
flowers,  bowed  itself  upon  her  clasped  hands  on 
his  arm,  and  rested  there  for  half  a  moment; 
and  yet  passers-by  scarcely  turned  to  look  at 
them  a  second  time ;  a  woman  in  distress  is  not 
so  unusual  a  sight  in  the  gay  streets  of  London. 
He  was  going  to  speak  to  her,  but  she  feared 
what  he  might  say,  and  forestalled  his  inten- 
tion . 

^'  Don't  speak  to  me,"  she  exclaimed,  raising 
her  head ;  and  the  remembrance  of  her  sharp 
thin  features,  and  her  sad  grey  eyes,  haunted 
Kex  Reverdon  for  many  a  day  afterwards : 
"don't  say  what  you  think — or  curse  me — for 
having  forgotten  I  once  had  your  love,  until 
you  hear  one  thing  :  your  wife  bid  '  God  bless 
me ' — she  laid  her  hand  here,  upon  my  shoulder  ; 
(I  didn't  touch  her^  mind,"  she  said,  with  a 
strange  earnestness,  ''it  was  of  her  own  free 
will.)  She  laid  her  holy  blessed  hand  upon  me 
here,  and  said^ '  God  bless  you  always.'  Always 
— she  made  no  condition — she  stipulated  for  no 
time ;  she  said  always.     It  rests  upon  me  now, 
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Rex  Reverdon,  I  think  of  it  sometimes  in  the 
night,  or  when  I  ought  to  pray,  and  try  to 
believe  it  still  speaks  to  God  for  me.  Don't 
say  what  you  think — don't  tell  me  what  I  am 
— until  you  well  remember  that  your  wife  bid, 
God  bless  me  always." 

''  And  so  do  I,"  he  said.  "  I  will  do  more. 
I  will  give  you  the  means  of  seeking  His  bless- 
ing for  yourself,  Lizzie.  I  did  love  you  once — 
with  a  false,  spurious  love,  perhaps,  but  at  the 
moment^  real  to  me.  By  that  love,  let  me 
rescue  you  now.  Let  me  search  out  the  means 
for  placing  you  where  you  can  earn  your  own 
living.  I  was  going  abroad  to-morrow,  but  I 
will  delay  my  departure  for  that  reason  only,  if 
you  will  let  me  do  it." 

"  Too  late !"  she  exclaimed,  with  her  half 
bitter,  careless  laugh,  the  serious  mood  gone 
from  her  in  a  moment,  "  altogether  too  late, 
my  dear  Rex.  Thank  you  all  the  same  for 
your  good  intentions.  Have  I  been  talking 
nonsense  ?  The  recollection  of  that  man's  false- 
hood towards  us  both,  does  occasionally  make  me 
say  more  than  I  ought  or  intend  to  do;  but 
the  worry  of  it  is  a  past  worry,  not  worth  think- 
ing  about  —  no    U6e    thinking    about,    anyway. 
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Could  thinking  undo  his  work,  undo  the  work  of 
others  Hke  himself,  it  might  be  worth  spending 
one's  life  in  thought.  But  now ;  1  am  his 
work,  Eex — I  and  a  thousand  others  with  me — 
the  work  of  Halkett  and  men  of  Halkett's  stamp. 
Could  any  thinking  unmake  me  ?  Pshaw ! 
But  I  didn't  stop  you  for  this.  I  only  wanted 
to  congratulate  you  in  person  on  your  re-appear- 
ance in  society,  and  to  repeat  my  message  to 
you  in  person  also.  Now,  you  say  that  you  are 
going  to  leave  England  to-morrow,  so  I  am  just 
in  time,  then,  to  give  you  my  farewell." 

''  Lizzie,  don't  talk  like  that,"  he  said,  dis- 
tressed at  her  apparent  levity  ;  "  I  have  money, 
as  you  know.  Halkett's  treachery  only  caused  me 
a  temporary  embarrassment.  Let  me  send  you 
some.  I  cannot  leave  England,  and  feel  I 
leave  you  in  w^ant.  Where  shall  I  address  to 
you? 

"  My  dear  Eex,"  said  Lizzie  Ashton,  her  face 
reassuming  a  serious  look,  *'  do  you  know,  you 
are  really  a  very  kind  fellow  ;  but  I  am  in  no 
want.  I  have  no  need  of  money.  I  am  rich  in 
everything  except peace  !" 

The  last  word  came  out  with  a  bitter  intona- 
tion, which  thrilled  through  him. 
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"  Lizzie,  my  money  might  purchase  you  even 
that." 

"  Do  you  think  so?"  she  said.  *'No;  I'm 
afraid  you're  mistaken.  I  told  you  before,  it's 
too  late.  Now,  I  won't  keep  you  longer.  Go 
back  to  your  happy  home,  and  forget  you  met 
me.     Good-night !" 

"  But  I  cannot !"  exclaimed  Rex,  the  memory 
of  old  times  rising  in  his  hearty  and  thickening 
the  tones  of  his  voice.  "  Lizzie,  let  me  help 
you — let  me  at  least  know  where  to  find  you." 

"  It's  too  late !"  she  answered,  with  the  same 
laugh  that  had  made  him  shudder  before.  "  My 
dear  fellow,  don't  be  foolish ;  it's  altogether  too 
late." 

She  passed  from  him  as  she  spoke — passed 
from  under  the  colonnades  and  dark  piazza  into 
the  blackness  of  the  gathering  night :  the  last  he 
saw  of  her,  the  fluttering  folds  of  her  light 
raiment;  the  last  he  heard,  the  echo  of  her 
bitter,  reckless  laugh. 

Home  and  Isobel  were  before  him,  and  yet 
he  stood  under  those  colonnades,  and  watched 
the  place  where  she  had  disappeared  from  his 
view ;  home  and  Isobel,  the  crowing  child,  the 
blazing  fire,  were  all  before  him,  and  he  loved 
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them,  and  looked  forward  to  them,  as  loyally  as 
ever  faithful  heart  anticipated  the  delights  of  its 
own  hearth — and  yet  he  stood  spell-bound,  awe- 
struck,  and  gazed  after  the  woman  who  had  once 
been  dear  to  him — stood  between  the  old  love 
and  the  new — the  woman  he  had  loved,  the 
woman  who  loved  him — the  bad  and  the  good 
angels  of  his  life  ;  and  as  he  stood  and  thought,  and 
then  woke  up  with  a  start,  to  find  the  fluttering 
raiment  had  totally  disappeared — the  echo  of 
the  careless,  bitter.  Heaven-forsaken  laughter 
died  away  in  silence — he  lifted  his  hat  from  off 
his  head,  and  said  reverently,  "God  have 
mercy  on  her !" 

I  wish  that  every  man  and  woman  who  reads 
this  book  would  join  the  prayer,  and  make  it 
general — 

"  God  have  mercy  on  all  such  !" 


THE    END. 
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